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The world’s greatest artists 


make records only for the 
world’s greatest musical instruments— 


Victor and Victor-Victrola 


As the world’s greatest opera stars make records only for the 
Victor, it is self-evident the Victor is the only instrument that does full 
justice to their magnificent voices. 

And as the Vi ictor reproduces the actual living voices of these 
famous artists in all their power, sweetness and purity, it is again self- 
evident the Victor is the one instrument to provide you not only the 
gems of opera but the best music and entertainment of every kind. 

Whether you want grand opera or the latest song “hits”, or 
vaudeville, or minstrel show, or sacred music, or band selections— 
whatever you want—you get it at its best only on the Victor. 

Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 

Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 


there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Needles, 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 


Victor Talking Machine Sen Camden, N. J, U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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AN UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertisements are usually written in order to sell something. This 
one is written to advertise something that has already been sold. This 
page is intended to call attention to this number of AINSLEE’S. 


. 











“‘No bought advertising,’’ an expert once told us, “‘can compare in 
effectiveness with the voluntary advertising that comes from a Satisfied 


customer.’’ We believe it. 


Now that you have bought this March AINSLEE’S please read it. 
Should, you find that you are not in the exact mood for Marie Van Vorst’'s 
splendid novel, turn to something entirely different. Try “‘At a Mile a 
Minute,”’ with its sparkling wit and repartee. We have often referred to 
Marion Hill's work as ‘‘written champagne.’’ This story is a vintage ex- 
ample of it. Be sure to read “Aladdin of the Rio Bravo,’’ by Thomas P. 
Byron; that the rest of the magazine doesn’t suffer by comparison is a 
tribute to the rest of the magazine. Don’t miss Nalbro Bartley’s dramatic 
Philippine story just because it may be a bit hard to begin; once you really 
get into it, you'll find it harder to stop than it was to begin. Read Margaretta 
Tuttle’s story; read Wells Hasting’s story—he’s the author of *‘The Man in 
the Brown Derby;”’ read ‘‘Stars in Their Courses’’—read the whole magazine 
from beginning to end. You won’t find it difficult. 


number of an extremely entertaining publication. 


It’s a good, average 


And when you have read it, please tell your friends about it. We 


believe that you will be doing us a favor, and them a favor, too. 
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Quickest Way to Warm Up 


A cup of steaming hot bouillon made with ARMOUR 
BOUILLON CUBES, is an energy reviver and heat pro- 
ducer that acts like magic. 

Nothing like it before and after being out doors in 
the cold. 


If you’re young and athletic, and skate and coast and 
generally defy blustering winds and raw days, a box of 
Armour’s Bouillon Cubes is a mighty good thing. to carry 
in your pocket. 

You can get a cup of boiling water at any club 
house or lunch room. 

Drop in one cube and your bouillon is ready,—a rich, 
stimulating and satisfying combination of beef and vegeta- 
ble flavor with its zest increased by skillful seasoning. 


Armour’s Bouillon Cubes come 12 in a box, each cube 
wrapped in parafhined paper and tinfoil, cost only 30 cents. 


TRIAL CUBES FREE 


Write us a postal and we will gladly send you samples 
of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, to prove how good and how con- 
venient they are. A postal brings them. Address 


ARMOUR “®» COMPANY 


Dept. 80 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live, 
if you are honest, ambitious 
and determined to succeed 
in business—a business abso- 
lutely your own—send_ your 
name and address and I will 
mail you our Big Free 64-Page 
Book, showing how you may earn 


$3,000 to$10,000a Year 


in the Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance 
Business. 

Our system is a positive success. We will 
teach you by mail, appoint you a 


Special Representative 
in your town of the oldest and largest co-oper- 
ative realty and brokerage company in the 
world, start you in a profitable business of 
your own, onl help you to make money from 
the beginning. 
Exceptional Opportunity for 
Men Without Capital 


Write Today 


International Realty Corporation, 
2323 Manhattan Building, Chicago, HL 


J. H. JOICE, Pres. 





TEACH 


CHS YY 
BT BY MAIL 


1 won the World's First Prize for best course in Penman- 
ship. Under my guidance many are becoming expert 
penmen. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
in commercial coll at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better pe » write I will send you Free 
one of my Favorite pens and « copy of the! 
Journal, ©. W. RANSOM, 331 Minor Bidg., Ka 


ba. 


Study Applied Art at home. 
Personal Correspondence System, a 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve \, 
years successful teaching. Practical re- : 
sults guaranteed, Our studentsin demand by leading 
employers of artists. Applied Art Courses in Commercial 
E 8.Puswortt prawing, Hlastrating, Teachers Normal, Fashion, Letter- 
Founder and Arting and Design, Cartooning, Photo Ketouching, Architee- 
tural Perspective, Etc. Endorsed by high authorities. 
Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students, 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
543 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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© —or Saleswoman and earn from $1,000 to $5,000 
Wal @ year and your Expenses. We wil! teach you to be 
an expert Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks 
and our Free Employment Bureau will assist you to 
secure a good position where you can earn good 
wages while you learn ical Sal hi Ww 








e 
cannot begin to supply the demand for our students, If 
you want to enter the best paid, most independent pro- 


fession in the world, write today for our handsome free 
catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,” also testimonial! letters 


Be from hundreds of students we have recently placed in good 
positions; list of positions now open and | particulars of the 
Special offer we are now making new students. 

idress our nearest office, Dept. 106 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
MEW TORK KANSAS CITY SEATTLE MEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in] 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in «pare time in your own 
home, no matter where yeu live No need to spend months} 
Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English languave at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad \. w 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
n may now learn shorthand for 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


ff you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 





start you in @ profitable business of your 
own, help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent Sor life. 
Winadie Book and full particulars Free. 
rite today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 
M2 Marden Building 
. Washington, D. C. 
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and let me see what you can do with it. You can 

earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
cartoonist. My practical system of pers 
lual lessons by mail will develop your t.ile 

I 1 years successtul work for newspapers a 

magazines qualifies me to teach you 

en me your sketch of Pre ent Taft with 6 
sta nd I end youa ¢ plate, a 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for Y« 


Ulustrating 
and Cartooning 
1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 








hort-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short - Story, taught by 
4. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
tng colleges. -page catalog tree. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 








| Dr. Esenwein 




















How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. 
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LEARN TO WRITE PVCS to WIOO 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN A0S sont oat 


PACE-DAVIS CoO., 
310 Page Building, Chicago, I!!., or 150 Nassau Street, New York 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We willalso improve the slill ofanv e er. Send for our catalog 








oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY, 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sel) 
their stories before completing the course, We help those 
» want to sell their stories Write for particulars, 
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BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers, 

Send for Catalog. 


Learn to draw. We will teach you 
schoo! tlor 


10 Page Bldg. 
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Before You Purchase an Encyclopedia at any Price 


INVESTIGATE 


The New 1911 India Paper Edition of The 


Encyclopedia Americana 


Edited by Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific American, and embodying the 
combined educational effort of over 2,000 eminent authouities. 


A Few of the More Than 2,000 Editors and Contributors: 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ph.D., Cardinal Gibbons Hugo Minsterberg Austin Dobson Joseph Silverman 








_Uf the Scientific American, Marquis Ito Edmund Gosse John lias s Hammond Garrett P. -erviss 
Editor of Encyclopedia Americana. President ladle Goldwin Smith Andrew 3. Draper Josiah Strong 

Simon Newcoiub Ernest Von Halle William T.. Harris John Muir 
Admiral Dewey Edward Everett Hale Benj. Ide Wheeler General Corbin 
David Starr Jordan liilaire Belloc Carroll D. Wright Count Candiani 
Dr. William Osler lienry van Dyke Levi P. Morton Vice.Admiral -aito 
Andrew Carne ‘ie Dr. Parkhurst James B. Dill Captain Mahan 
Joseph Hi. Choate Rabbi Hirsch Elihu Thomson George T. Ladd 


How to Judge an Encyclopedia 


A disinterested authority would consider many points in recommending an encyclo- 
pedia. Necessarily, it must be authoritative and complete— everything you 
want to know fully told—the salient facts. AND MORE IMPORTANT—the 
Sect Geae daetinn, Po, definitions must be so that you can understand them, so your children can under- 
Leland Stanford University stand them. Further, there must be proper balance and propoition— important subjects 
more completely covered than items of less general interest. An encyclopedia should 
simplify technical subj2cts—delineate the complex and abstruse, the involved and 
intricate, so that the reeder who goes for information actually gets it. THE EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA measures up to this standard. It is the logical 
Encyclopedia. 

22 Volumes 65,287 Special Subjects 

2,387 Special Contributors 126 Color Plates 

2,540 Illustrations 160 Maps 
Jobn H. Pinley, Pres. 


College of the City of New York. The 1911 India 
Paper Edition. 
The paper on which 

this edition is printed is 

opaque, yet so thin that 
each volume bulks only 
one Inch as against the 
three inch bulk of the old 
style reference volume, 
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of publication of 
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It ts delicious, pure and healthful 


._ Baker's 
(=~ Breakfast 
_ Cocoa 









_ EXCELS IN ALL THE 
| ESSENTIALS OF 
MX” + AGOODCOCOA 


Registered U. 8, Pat. Office 


T has the delicious natural flavor of the best cocoa beans, 

scientifically blended, unimpaired by the addition of any 
foreign flavormg substances. Its purity is unquestioned, samples 
purchased in the open market serving as standards for chemical 
research. It is healthful, supplying the body with some of 
the purest elements of nutrition in a most agreeable form. 
These qualities combine to make it the ideal food beverage. 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 





BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE WITH 
THE TRADE-MARK ON THE PACKAGE 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE 


BROKEN 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Contessa Sant’ Alcione 
glanced at her husband across 
the table. Between them were 
a few books and a vase filled 
with carnations. 

The Conte Luigi Felice Umberto 
Sant’ Alcione, nearly forty years old, 
and his wife’s senior by ten years, 
looked at this moment younger than 
he. His eager face, his ardent expres- 
on, made him appear youthful beside 
he grave beauty of his wife, who now 
truggled with a strong emotion. 

“Luigi,” she began, but he inter- 
rupted. 

“Maria, won’t you call me Gigi?” 

She acceded. “Gigi, wouldn’t it be 
better to let things be as they are, and 
just go on as before?” 

“Ah, no, how could we do that, 
Maria? After a confession. like this, 
how can we go on as before? How 
could we, amica mia? You are like a 
irozen saint, and I—well, never mind 
me!” 

He extended his slender hands, on 
whose fingers shone the wedding ring 
and a seal. His wife took one of the 








carnations from the vase, and laid the 
flower gently across her husband’s 
palm. She then went over to the long 
window, and stood looking out. Be- 
low the Villa Castel Dell’ Oro, high on 
its cypress-sentineled hill, lay all Naples, 
with its scattered houses, their pink and 
yellow tapestry marked by the purple 
and the gray rotundas of the basilicas. 
Farther on, around the city’s port, 
swept the inimitable sea. 

The Contessa Sant’ Alcione had lis- 
tened for an hour to her husband’s point 
of view. She had been surprised, and 
touched, and not a little thankful to dis- 
cover that, as the man confessed to her, 
he still had power to move her; she 
could still pity him sufficiently to listen 
without interrupting by blame. 

Her husband said to her across the 
room: 

“Maria, as you stand there now you 
recall our wedding day as you stood in 
the window of our salon in Genoa. Do 
you remember? Then you were only 


seventeen years old.” 

A tremor passed through her. She 
remembered how she had loved him, 
and that he had seemed to her every- 
thing a girl’s ideal of a young, beautiful 
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husband should be. They had gone to 
Paris, and within a month he had been 
unfaithful to her. 

“If you stand there thinking,” he 
cried, “there is no hope for me!” 

He put the carnation his wife had 
given him back in the glass, and went 
over and joined her where she stood. 

“Tell me,” he pleaded, “in spite of 
everything isn’t there one voice, Maria, 
that speaks for me? Isn’t there one 
voice?” 

Her eyes still fixed on the sea, where 
across from the island of Capri a vessel 
steamed through the milky waters, she 
answered : 

“Yes, Gigi!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed her husband. “Lit- 
tle Sandro!” His eyes filled with ready 
tears. “Ah, Maria!” 

The Contessa Sant’ Alcione had not 
put off mourning for her son until this 
spring, when he had been dead three 
years. The husband murmured: 

“It is a great deal, my dear, but it is 
not enough.” 

She said gravely: “During this last 
year, as you know, I have been on the 
point of going away, but I seemed to 
hear Sandro call, his sweet little voice 
calling, and that kept me here.” 

Sant’ Alcione murmured: “Ah, you 
torture me, Maria.” 

“But, as you say,” she repeated, “‘it is 
not enough. I agree with you, Gigi.” 

For the hundredth time he had made 
a clean breast of his recent adventures 
to his wife, and had come asking for- 
giveness. The admiration she awak- 
ened among his friends, the success she 
made everywhere when she appeared, 
roused his pride anew; he was jealous 
of his possession. He now said: 

“Everything is over of that charac- 
ter, Maria. I assure you there is not a 
thing to hide from you; there never 
will be anything again.” 

“Tf you only knew, Gigi, what truth 
means to me,” she said earnestly. “It 
is my religion.” 

“But you are a Catholic,” he asserted, 
“a good Catholic.” 

“Well,” she evaded, “I was a Puritan 
first, and there is an ingrained hatred 


of a lie in me that only a Puritan can 
understand.” 

After a second he said: “Then you 
cannot understand my case?” 

“Not if you mean weakness before 
temptation,” she answered. 

A gloomy expression crossed Sant’ 
Alcione’s sensual and usually tranquil 
face. His wife had never preached to 
him, and he was profoundly grateful 
for this. Her silent grace was one of 
the qualities that made him still love 
her, in his own way. He was grateful 
to her. If gratitude is ever awakened 
in another it results in one of two things 
—according to the nature of the per- 
son; the wish to escape from the bene- 
factor forever, or a rooted devotion. 
No one in Naples or Rome who knew 
Sant’ Alcione could have supposed that 
he had any longer a devotion to his 
wife. 

He was also grateful to his wife for 
the child he had adored. The only pure 
moments he could recall—and he used 
to bring them to mind before going to 
mass or to confession—were those spent 
with little Sandro. Now his wife's 
phrase—‘‘weakness before temptation” 
—offended him. He murmured petu- 
lantly : 

“Yes, they always say a good woman 
is merciless! Think of the Divine 
Mother. We would be badly off, Maria, 
if She were as severe as a man’s wife.” 

“Are you making a religious confes- 
sion to me, Gigi?” 

The Contessa Sant’ Alcione lifted her 
fine brows, and met his look for the first 
time since they had begun to talk. 

He did not reply. His wife’s eyes 
had been praised to him many times, 
but now he was startled by the clarity 
of their gentian-blue color, their stain- 
less blue. When he was a young boy, 
he had taken with a chum of his a trip 
through Syria; he remembered sud- 
denly the color of the Galilean Sea. 

“No, Maria,” he murmured. “No, I 
am making the confession of a man to 
a woman, of one human being to an- 
other, of a man to the wife he loves.” 

“Then,” she answered, “you must 
not be surprised if I take it humanly. 
One of your chief griefs against me is 
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that I am ‘cold.’ I don’t understand 
disloyalty or infidelity.” 

“Don’t go on,” he besought unnap- 
pily. “I ought to be glad you feel so. 
In that case I am sure of you.” 

And she echoed: “Sure of me? But 
there are only two kinds of women— 
honest women and dishonest women. 
There are no betwixts and betweens.” 

He agreed eagerly: “Of course, 
Maria, of course, but it is so different 
with a man.” 

He was not impatient; he was trou- 
bled. His wife had forgiven him and 
been merciful countless times; he had 
now reason to think that the limit of 
her patience was reached. She was in 
the height of her beauty, and steadily 
she was escaping him. If he had come 
to her apartments and found her gone 
at any time he would not have been 
surprised. With a gesture of despair, 
he exclaimed : 

“Heavens, Maria, be merciful! Don’t 
send me away desperate, for I have told 
you everything. There is nothing to 
conceal, and never will be again.” 

But as though he had renounced his 
cause, Sant’ Alcione sank down in an 
easy-chair at the side of the window, 
and leaning his elbow on the arm, buried 
his face in his hands. 

Parting the curtain before the win- 
dow, his wife again leaned out. Over 
the crest of Vesuvius there hung a fine, 
delicate cloud of smoke. The sea was 
stainless as the sky. Here and there, 
like red scattered upon an 
thystine glass, the sails of the fishing 
boats lay red upon the sea. She called 
up every memory of her young love. In 
a natuge as deep as hers, every senti- 
ment, every hope, and every memory, 
lay like shells on the bed of the sea, un- 
disturbed by its storms. There were 
still tenderness there for her husband, 
emotion, attachment, and the loyalty 
that a good woman has for the man 
who has taught her life. With Maria 
Sant’ Alcione that early love had been 
pure and delicate. Her love had sweet- 
ened the bitter waters of the first year 
of her marriage, and then for her child’s 
sake she had endured and continued to 
endure. Every gentle, kindly action 


roses ame- 


came obediently as she called up her 
past. She was perfectly honest, she had 
never admitted the idea of a rival to her 
husband, or meditated revenge. There 
was nothing but his own conduct be- 
tween them. She dropped the curtain, 
and advanced toward her husband with 
a flush on her cheek. She put out her 
hand. Sant’ Alcione sprang up. 

“Gigi,” she murmured, “don’t come 
back unless you mean to stay.” 

He broke into a torrent of gratitude 
and protestation; he fell down at her 
feet, kneeling. She smiled faintly, and 
made him rise. 

“Get up, Gigi. 
not even a good Catholic. 
been to mass in two years.” 

Excited, happy, radiant, triumphant, 
Sant’ Alcione continued to protest and 
to bless, and the woman was surprised 
to see how his happiness affected her, 
and that she was glad for him and with 
him. He kissed her hands, regarded 
her happily, possessively, joyfully. She 
realized how lonely she had been, how 
desolate, how silent, and hungry- 
hearted for years. 

This was only one of many explana- 
tions, but unlike the others, it had been 
complete, and she believed in his good 
faith. She felt now the need of his 
companionship, for one of the hardest 
things in her long desertion had been 
the uncompanioned, solitary hours. 

There was a rap at the door. Her 
own little maid, Gioconda, came in, a 
pretty, sprightly creature, in her black 
dress and black apron. Maria dressed 
her a la Partsienne. 

“The Signor Maggiore Corti,” she 
announced, “is waiting for the count.” 

Maria exclaimed: “I!aiting for you, 
Gigi! But you will send him away? 
Tell him there is no one at home, Gio- 
conda.” 

“Ah, no, Maria!’ Her husband was 
already at the table, where his hat and 
gloves lay as he had put them when 
he had come in to see his wife. “We 
are going to Caserta by the noon train. 
I promised to Corti yesterday. There 
are some hunters there; they are to be 
shown to us to-day.” 

His hat was under his arm, he was 


Don’t do that. I am 
I have not 
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putting on his gloves. Gioconda waited 
behind her master. Maria Sant’ Al- 
cione felt the girl's presence disagree- 
able. Gioconda’s eyes were keen upon 
her with a vulgar curiosity. She had 
never seen her master and mistress in 
intimate conversation before. 

“Bene,” breathed Maria, “bene!” 

Hunters to be shown! Well, she had 
been hunted and driven home! She 
had been secured and made captive, and 
the strong man who owned the bird was 
locking the cage door and going away. 
Sant’ Alcione smiled at his wife bright- 
ly. His face was younger, eager. [is 
gloves fitted him well; he snapped the 
patent buttons. 

“One of the horses is light weight. [| 
fancy he’d just carry you, Maria. We'll 
see.” 

She said to herself: “Perhaps I am 
too cold, too little exacting as other 
women can be. I ought to be able to 
charm him now, if ever.” 

Gioconda opened the door. Maria 
said in French rapidly: “Send Corti 
away to-day. Let’s take the auto and 
drive to———” 

From the door Gioconda announced 
tranquilly : 

“The major is on the stairs. 
I let him in?” 

“Certainly not,” ordered her master. 
“T am coming at once. It is past eleven. 
We have just time for the noon train.” 
He turned at the threshold gayly. ‘A 
rivederci, Maria.” He looked back. 
Maria waited by the table. He mur- 
mured in French: “A thousand thanks, 
ma chérie.”’ 

When Gioconda had closed the door, 
and Maria heard her husband greet the 
officer, and their voices were lost in the 
distance, she drew out of the vase the 
carnation carelessly replaced by Sant’ 
Alcione; it hung halfway out of the 
water. She threw the flower into the 
waste-paper basket. 

It was not quite noon. Before her 
were the unfilled hours of the idle day. 
She could sentimentalize over them, 
meditate on her early love for Sant’ Al- 
cione. The immense sacrifice she made, 
the immense forbearance she showed 


Shall 


her husband, stood out against his light, 





volatile nature. Yet it was not herself 
she pitied. 

“Poor Gigi,’ she said aloud, “you 
don’t know what Caserta has cost you.” 

A flame had stirred in her ardent 
heart, which quivered with the right to 
love. With true emotion she had wel- 
comed the glow and fire; now, as if a 
ruthless hand had struck it out, the 
flame died suddenly, and her heart per- 
ished in her breast. She wandered 
aimlessly about her beautiful room. 
Its comfort and luxury mocked her. It 
was perfection. Everything in it was 
harmonious and lovely. She needed 
nothing, could think of nothing which 
would add to her material comfort, 
could conceive of nothing she wished to 
purchase, no new addition to her sur- 
roundings which would afford her 
amusement to combine and to buy. She 
was surfeited materially, and starved 
spiritually. And they might have been 
so happy here! The house which was 
made for companionship, to represent 
love and home, was nothing but an 
empty shell. 


CHAPTER II. 


One spring afternoon, eighteen 
months later, Maria Sant’ Alcione 
walked down through the gardens of 
her villa with a young priest who had 
been stopping at the house, a member 
of the last week-end party. Before 
they left the park, where back of them 
the Villa Castel Dell’ Oro, with its 
green blinds and its simple lines, cut 
out its square of snow at the end of 
the cypress alley, Father Faversham 
stopped. 

“Over there, from this point, con- 
tessa, we see the little Campo Santo I 
spoke of yesterday.” And he pointed 
to the white wall, with its cypress bor- 
dering hedge. 

The contessa did not look in the di- 
rection indicated, although she an- 
swered her companion: 

“Yes, it’s a charming walk up the 
hill through the olives.” 

“One would get a view, I’m sure, 
from there,” he exclaimed. 

“T saw the view once only,” she said, 
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“the day I buried my little son in that 
Campo.Santo. I've never been there 
since. Just think what the Neapoli- 
tans say about my cold heart!” 

Father Faversham had found his 
hostess original and charming. He 
had been studying her since he came to 
stay with the Sant’ Alciones ten days 
before. 

“I can’t go and weep at a grave, 
Father Faversham; I don’t even cry at 
funerals.” She stopped, and then said 
shortly: “In spite of that, I buried my 
youth and everything that I have in 
that little grave.” 

“Not everything,” replied the priest 


calmly. “You did not bury your 
beauty.” 
His companion, surprised beyond 


measure at such a bald compliment 
from a priest, and from such an ascetic 
as she knew her friend to be, ex- 
claimed : 

“I did think, Father Faversham, that 
you would not observe, much less speak 
of, a woman's beauty.” 

They had left the gate, and took their 


way down toward the funicular to 
the city. Faversham returned, undis- 
turbed: 

“Why not, contessaf There are 
women in the story of Nazareth on 


whom my attention is supposed to lin- 
ger. I hope they were beautiful—I be- 
lieve they were beautiful.” 

The priest went over, and bought the 
tickets for the little cars. Maria 
watched his slender, stooping figure, 
bowed by the life of an indoor man; 
his rough clothing hung loosely on his 
thin body. He helped the contessa into 
the tram, and sat down beside her. 

“Oh, but those were sacred women, 
Father Faversham.” 

He met her eyes and the half chal- 
lenge in them. 

“And aren’t you, contessa ?” 

She laughed, clasped her hands in 
their wrinkled tan gloves, looked down 
at them humorously. 

“Well, scarcely; one could 
say that.” 

“It is a pity,” returned her compan- 
ion, in the same tranquil voice he had 


hardly 


used in speaking. “It’s a pity—your 
beauty is of that sacred type.” 

Before she could reply the car 
stopped, and an Italian officer whom 
Faversham recognized for one of the 
constant visitors at the villa sprang in, 
greeted them both ardently, and sat 
down before Maria. He was in the 
uniform of a major in the Piedmont 
Royal Cavalry, and the priest watched 
the officer as Maria bade him good 
morning. Faversham for two weeks 
had been studying the woman as an 
artist studies the model he chooses to 
paint, as the sculptor studies the bust, 
but the priest’s study was more im- 
passioned—he was studying her as a 
soul. 

The day was cold and fresh, laved 
and washed by the ocean winds that 
sweep in upon Naples with the vigor of 
the outer sea. The contessa wore a 
small hat of fur, and under her veil 
with its black dots her cheeks were 
pale with the ivory clearness of the 
Southern skin. Her face was oval, the 
lines pure, and there was a fine melan- 
choly in her beauty, which no tempta- 
tions or indulgences had yet destroyed. 
These were the words Faversham used 
to himself as he thought about her, and 
considered her relation to the surround- 
ings of her husband's home. 

He would have said, had he not 
known the Spanish in her ancestry, that 


she was of Jewish extraction, for the 





low brow and the cavity of her eyes 
were so stainless and so pure, so Ori- 
ental in drawing and in mold. Her 


hair, growing low and firmly on her 
forehead and about her ears, was black, 
without luster, and heavy; and her 
eyes, as she raised them to the major, 
were as blue as the Irish lakes in the 
county where Faversham was_ born. 
The color of her eyes did not spoil the 
priest’s conception of Maria. He 
thought he had only to substitute for 
the fashionable toque, with its incon- 
gruity of fur and roses, a blue head veil 
falling either side her face, to trans- 
form her into a woman of the East, and 
permit her to join the company of 
Marys. 
She said in Italian to the officer: 








“Certainly, you can’t come with us— 
Father Faversham and | are off a la 
tourista, and you mayn't come. Father 
Faversham, just beckon to one of those 
little brown drivers—they are all brig- 
ands and cutthroats—and tell him, will 
you?” She lowered her voice as she 
gave the direction: “San Marcello.” 

Corti cried: “Where? Where did 
you say, contessa?” 

From the opposite square a tiny vic- 
toria, drawn by a superb little stallion, 
hung with bells, and bright with red 
leather, tore like mad to them across 
the cobbles. 

“T don’t want you to know, Corti,” 
Maria replied to the officer, who helped 
her tenderly in. 

Faversham awkwardly followed. 

Corti said: “This is very shocking, 
and very compromising. I shall tell all 
our friends how you have eloped with 
the padre.” 

She was impatient, and cried out to 
the driver: “Go on! Go on!” and 
waved to Corti: “A rivederla, a rive- 
derla, Corti!” 

The major stood bareheaded as they 
dashed from the square, and to her 
companion Maria Sant’ Alcione said: 

“Heavens, think, think, that men of 
that kind and type and quality are the 
only ones I have seen in ten years! Are 
there any others, Father Faversham? 
Are there any men?” <And_ she 
laughed a little bitterly, thinking: 
“How should a priest know ?” 

Their carriage, set high, without 
either springs or rubber tires, bounced 
them ecstatically over the cobbles. 
They passed down to the Riviera Di 
Chiaja; a low, white wall was between 
them and the sea. The air smelt fresh. 
Maria raised her crimson sunshade, and 
in its suffused light glowed like a flower. 
Neither of them paid attention to the 
venders of violets and roses, who, un- 
der the wheels and the horse’s hoofs, 
thrust out to them fragrant bunches, 
but when a small fellow presented on 
Faversham’s side a bouquet of red ca- 
mellias, flaked with white, the priest 
bought one, and laid it in his compan- 
ion’s lap. The contessa lifted her fine 


brows, again surprised. 
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“They make me think of Marguerite 
Gauthier, another woman whom you 
would not call sacred!” 

And she fastened the flower with its 
striped leaves in the lapel of her tailor 
coat. The camellia lay against the cloth 
like a spot of blood. 

“Oh, just a moment,” she asked. 
“Would you forgive me if I ran into 
the glove shop a second? Look!” She 
held out her hand where a new glove 
had split across the palm. “I am too 
much of a coquette to go on with a split 
glove, especially with you who are so 
kind to me.” 

And as the driver drew up on the 
Via Di Chiaja, Maria sprang out and 
disappeared within a little door. 

Faversham, on his uncomfortable 
seat, looked up the Via Di Chiaja, 
where, narrow, uneven, cobbled, this 
street of Naples flows like a river of 
life between the high stucco houses and 
their overhanging balconies. But the 
street scene only made a background, 
for the priest’s mind was considering 
the woman who had gone into the glove 
shop. She had absorbed him ever since 
he had come to Naples. 

Faversham had read at Oxford, in 
Magdalen, with an American called 
John Fairbanks, and the young man’s 
friendship had been precious to the 
Trishman. 

“If you chance to poke about Italy, 
old chap,” Fairbanks had said to him, 
“look up my sister, won’t you? Mary 
Sant’ Alcione. I know,” Fairbanks had 
laughed, “it does sound incongruous. 
She married, at seventeen, a dago at 
Naples. He is a count, if that helps 
any, and I believe he leads her a dog’s 
life. While I think of it, I'll give you 
a line to her. She'll like you awfully, 
especially if you come from me.” 

That same year young Fairbanks had 
been drowned in the Thames, and ten 
years afterward the priest in the Hotel 
3ertolini had taken out the letter of 
introduction. 

The answer to the letter he left with 
his card was an urgent invitation to 
come to the villa and remain while he 
was in Naples. He had arrived on the 
night of a large dinner, and saw his 
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hostess for the first time in her jewels 
and dinner dress. He saw, as well, the 
heart of Neapolitan society, even so 
high as the royal duke himself, and 
Faversham was not impressed. 

Faversham observed his old friend’s 
sister, contenting himself with a few 
words with her now and then, and un- 
consciously filling the house with the 
beauty of his influence. He drew his 
hostess toward him each day. It had 
been Maria herself who had suggested 
the excursion to San Marcello, and 
Faversham had accepted the plan. 

“It’s old,” she told him, “mellow and 
unremembered. No one ever goes to 
San Marcello. You will never see a 
tourist there, and I want you to go with 
me and see Naples from the belfries.” 

Maria Sant’ Alcione now appeared 
at the door of the glove shop. 

“T know I have been horribly long. 
Will you excuse me for another mo- 
ment ?” 

He begged her not to hurry, and she 
went back into the shop. 

Here in Naples he had learned the 
story of her life. She had married 
Sant’ Alcione when she was seventeen, 
during one Roman season when her 
mother had chosen to introduce her to 
society in the capital of Italy. Sant’ 
Alcione lived his life as he saw fit, 
treating Maria to flagrant scandal, ap- 
parently indifferent to what she did 
with her own existence. At first peo- 
ple said she remained with him for the 
sake of her son, but after the little boy’s 
death, some four years before Faver- 
sham’s visit, every one wondered why 
she did not leave her husband. Many 
names had been linked with hers, but 
there was no.groundwork for scandal, 
and nothing definite had been said 
against her. Faversham was not even 
sure that she loved admiration, although 
she flirted desperately. At the end of 
the fortnight, when the worldly, incon- 
sequent whirl of sensual life had gone 
on around him, with complete indiffér- 
ence to his calling and his profession, 
as though he had been a mountebank, 
at the end of that time he was sure in 
his own mind of one thing, that Maria 
Sant’ Alcione was blameless. 


“There is something American about 
you still, contessa,” he said. 

They drove away smartly from the 
glove shop. 

“However, I have never lived in 
America—that is, since I was a little 
child. I remember how the man used 
to call strawberries in the streets of 
New York in springtime, and how I 
‘roller-skated.’ Here they tell me that 
I am Napolitana, and I am never taken 
for anything but Italian.” 

“You’re Anglo-Saxon,’ Faversham 
said slowly. “I notice it strongly in one 
thing—your superiority. You come of 
a race that is still on top. I could not 
but observe it in your sureness last night 
as you talked with your guests.” 

“Oh, Italian women are easy to down 
in an argument!’ The Contessa Sant’ 
Alcione smiled. “Poor dears, they are 
all ignorant and superstitious.” 

“And you are not superstitious, con- 
tessa?” 

And she answered quickly: ‘Not at 
all. If you had lived here for ten years 
as I have lived, béen surrounded by 
this.”” She indicated a procession which 
had stopped their carrozsza, a hearse of 
gaudy colors preceded by a line of 
priests in snow-white garments. White- 
masked and hooded, holding high their 
great candelabras, they followed the 
crucifix. “And this.” On the other 
hand she indicated the Banco Di Lotto. 
“You would be either an ardent Catho- 
lic, and go merrily on your way, or be 
as I am.” 

Faversham did not ask her what that 
Way was. 

Under her sunshade and its soft color- 
ing the face of the woman was pale and 
sad. 

CHAPTER III. 

There was nothing in the outer wall 
of faded yellow stucco to suggest that 
San Marcello might be of interest to 
the intruder. Faversham, as he paid 


the cabman, and turned with his com- 
panion to the monastery, saw the long, 
two-storied front of the Italian religious 
house, beaten by the rains, seared by 
the winds, kissed by the suns of seven 
hundred years. 








The priest regarded thé building 
eagerly; the monastical instinct was 
strong in him, and he felt a fraternity 
with the unknown brotherhood whose 
hands, as did his, had pressed against 
the great door. As the worm-eaten, 
nailed portal swung in, Maria and her 
companion entered the square of the 
cloisters. To the single guardian who 
came up to them, the Contessa Sant’ 
Alcione nodded: 

“Buon giorno, Francesco. I think I 
am your most faithful visitor.” 

The old man, with a profile as keen 
as Savonarola’s, swept off his cap as he 
greeted the Contessa Sant’ Alcione. 

“The eccellenza is as faithful as the 
birds—she returns with them this year.” 

He took the money Faversham put 
into his hand. 

“If the eccellenza will listen in the 
east cloister she will hear the oriole 
who came back yesterday.” 

The guardian discreetly left them, re- 
placing his skulicap on his shining old 
head, yellow and polished as ivory, and 
pattered back into his lodge, and l‘aver- 
sham, with his friend, stood before the 
gardens of San Marcello and its lovely 
walls. 

Before them stretched some hundred 
feet of old cloister garden. Over the 
marble fountain in the center grew the 
abundant, clinging, roving, nesting, 
flowering vines. Orange, mandarin, 
laurel, and olive trees, bent with age 
and ruin, filled the quadrangle, and at 
the east corner an umbrella pine, per- 
fect to its plumy velvet crest, reached 
toward the upper arches of the second 
story. 

On three sides of the garden stretched 
the cloisters and their arches, the white 
and yellow stucco flaking off here and 
there, the colors vague, in tones as soft 
as those of Egyptian monuments; and 
along the west rose the high balcony, 
its terrace, its railings, its windows, and 
balustrades in tender tones of white 
and pink. 

“From it we shall see the port and 
Naples,’ Maria Sant’ Alcione said, 


“and to the left are the belfries. Come, 
Father Faversham! Naples, I think, is 
always at its best seen from this place 
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of prayer and meditation.” She spoke 
lightly, and as if she wished to please 
her companion with her attitude of 
mind. ‘These centuries of prayer must 
have cast some kind of good into this 
city of broil, and passion, and beauty.” 

“IT am sure,”’ returned the priest, “that 
no prayer was ever said by human lips 
that did not bring its immediate answer 
on the same air.” 

“Oh!” she cried sharply, and stopped. 
They had walked together toward the 
terrace. “How can you say such a 
thing as that? I prayed for my little 
boy’s life as no woman ever prayed be- 
fore. He died as I prayed.”. To her- 
self she said: “I have prayed for other 
things.” 

They had come to the first steps of 
the flight of stone stairs leading to the 
terrace. Maria laid one hand on the 
mossy balustrade, and in the other she 
held her parasol. 

Faversham replied: “I mean just 
what I say, Contessa Sant’ Alcione. In- 
deed, | think your prayer for your child 
was answered then.” 

“Oh, how, Father Faversham?” 

“You asked for the boy's life?’ 

** Passionately.” 

“Life,” said the priest, “is immortal, 
my dear friend. It was never taken 
from your little child.” 

She exclaimed, going slowly up the 
stairway : 

“Please don’t be subtle with me 
don’t! My mind is too tired for re- 
ligious subtleties.” 

He followed her along the brick and 
marble parterre of the old terrace; on 
one side lay the cloisters and the gar- 
den, on the other the wide, milky floor 
of the stainless sea. ; 

Naples coiled and wound and elung 
beneath the monastery walls. 

Above the ceaseless, seething tide of 
the living, there was the dull clamor of 
a bell from a hidden tower, a cloaked, 
indistinct pzan drowned by the city’s 
ringing, by the human note, more 
heaven-reaching, indeed, than the 
bronze resonance. 

Maria Sant’ Alcione, leaning on the 
high wall, murmured aloud: 

“Down there is the devil, Father Fa- 
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versham, and beyond is the deep, deep 
sea,’ and she smiled slightly. “Per- 
haps we are between them this time, 
even though in this holy place. Do you 
see the beautiful tower of Santa Maria 
Del Carmine?” 

She pointed to the soft lines of the 
old tower, a tower battered, as it were, 
by time, beaten and blown against by 
the winds of age. 

“T adore that church,” she mused. 
“It looks to me as though it had been 
beaten upon by prayer, as though the 
centuries had prayed against it, as 
though the lips of the people had kissed 
it nearly away. There is a miraculous 
Virgin in Santa Maria; sailors rush to 
confess to her, and nowhere in Naples 
are there so many confessions and so 
many poor.” 

Faversham watched her intently as 
she leaned against the balustrade, her 
soft arm and hand on the cold stone, 
her face musing. The red rose shone 
bravely against the fur of her hat, the 
red camellia flashed against her dark 
dress, and the fine red mounted under 
her pale skin. A more desirable 
woman, one more made for love, it 
would have been hard to imagine. 

“There is an attractive seat there.” 
Faversham pointed to an old stone 
bench in a corner of the terrace. ‘‘Let’s 
go over and sit a bit in the sunlight.” 

He took the corner, leaning his shou!- 
ders against the rail, his head in his 
hands, and, prefacing his words by a 
charming smile, said: 

“When you suggested that we should 
come here to-day, I was sure that it was 
not so much to give me this esthetic 
pleasure as to talk with me. I hope I 
am right. Remember that I was your 
brother’s dearest friend.” 

“It is more or less true,” Maria Sant’ 
Alcione said slowly. 

She did not continue, and Faversham 
was disappointed, and as she remained 
silent a bird behind them in the olive 
tree broke into subdued singing. 


, 


“There!” She lifted her finger. 
“Listen to the bird. Isn’t it delicious ?” 
She did not seem to resent her 


friend’s direct scrutiny, but she kept her 
eyes fastened on the sea, and as the 
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priest watched her his expression be- 
came severe, and the smile faded. 

“Well, contessa, since you do not 
speak, and this is probably the only oc- 
casion I shall have to be alone with you, 
I am going to take advantage of it!” 

“Look,” said his hostess, holding out 
her right hand where the glove was 
sewn across. “See the scar, how it 
runs! It’s the way I am always doing, 
mending up torn things. I am weak 
and sentimental, for I haven't strength 
of character to throw away the old and 
begin the new. I know what you are 
going to begin with, Father Faver- 
sham. You think I am a moral coward 
to submit as I do to disgrace.” 

“IT was not, and have not been, think- 
ing of your husband. I am thinking 
of you.” 

She said slowly: “I know it—I have 
seen your eyes upon me.” 

A lizard ran out from between the 
stones into the sunlight, and basked a 
few feet from the tip of the Contessa 
Sant’ Alcione’s shoe. 

“Until last year’’-—she spoke as if her 
words were unwillingly drawn from 
her—‘‘until last year there was more 
than one tie, now there is only one. He 
gave me my child, I am grateful for 
that.” 

“T understand,” murmured the priest. 

“Each year it becomes more difficult. 
It is not easy to rush out of one’s own 
house and leave one’s husband.” She 
turned her fully on Faversham, 
her color deepened. ‘He has never un 
til this year brought his infidelities un- 
der our roof. You see how degraded I 
1 am indifferent. I shall remain 


eyes 


am. 

as lam. Of course, there is no divorce 

in our country. I must remain as I 
” 

am. 


The priest after a few seconds re- 
peated: “As you are?”- Then said: 
“That is what no one of us can do. 
There is no stationary state, my dear 
friend; it is one thing or another every 
day.” 

She tried to change her mood and 
speak recklessly, lightly. 

“You have observed our life for a 
fortnight! You can judge pretty well 
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what it is likely to be, Father Faver- 
sham.” 

Turning to the left, where the round 
towers of the basilica rose, he asked: 

“Aren't those the belfries below the 
cupolas ?” 

“Yes. Shall we go and see them? 
We must wind about through the outer 
galleries.” 

The enameled roofs of the two im- 
mense basilicas shone in the sunlight 
like the backs of giant turtles with blue, 
and green, and yellow scales. The light 
squandered itself on the polished tiling, 
and refracted until the balls were like 
single gems. 

Maria led the way up the narrow 
staircase to the higher galleries of the 
inner towers, and finally got out onto 
the roof of the monastery among the 
little belfries, close to the basilica ro- 
tundas and the gleaming tiles. All Na- 
ples lay below, from port to Posilipo, 
and on the hillside, against its back- 
ground of cedars, the villa Castel Dell’ 
Ora cut its square of snow. 

The priest laid his hat on the wall, 
and the sunlight shone on his blond 
head, where the hair was slightly au- 
burn, and inclined to curl. 

“It is very beautiful,” he said, “and I 
shall think of it in my lonely little 
parish on the Irish coast.” 

“T hope it will bring you pleasant 
memories, Father Faversham.” 

For several months no man had been 
with Maria alone like this without a 
sentimental issue at stake. She had 
welcomed Faversham eagerly for her 
brother’s sake, and had grown to ad- 
mire him deeply for his own. She felt 
an intimacy with him, and at once a 
great reserve. 

“We are taught that pride is wicked, 
aren't we?” she said suddenly to him. 
“Eighteen months ago I took my hus- 
band back, Father Faversham. I mean 
that I forgot myself and my self-re- 
spect, I forgot the horrors and lies be- 
tween us, and I took him back. The 
horrible part of it is’—with one of her 
slender fingers she touched the seam 
that ran across her glove—‘the hor- 
rible part of it is that I found that I 
really cared something for him still, and 
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you know what can be done with a 
guarded flame.” She kept her eyes on 
the scarred palm of her glove. “I was 
looking every day for something that 
never came, for beauty to rise from 
ashes, for what I had come back for. 
Wait,” she said, “don’t speak, for I 
know that is not the right way to 
hope.” She smiled faintly. “Oh, I 
found out lots of ways, but they were 
all routes barrées. Gigi didn’t really 
want me, never has really wanted me. 
It’s a pity. I abased myself, and ac- 


cepted everything.” She abruptly 
turned the subject. “Look at this 
lovely bell, Father Faversham. I came 


to San Marcello one day, and I broke 
my heart here for something that could 
never, never be restored, for the extin- 
guished lamp, for the fire that was trod- 
den underfoot.” 

In a small tower near hung a bell of 
green and golden bronze. ‘Preserved in 
its stony hood from rain, it hung like a 
green lily in its sheltered tower. Draw- 
ing off her glove, Maria laid her bare 
right hand on the bell. 

“Look, Father Faversham; isn’t it a 
beautiful bit of bronze? So perfect, so 
finely molded; no eyes ever see it here, 
no one ever rings it any more. It has 
not been tolled for a hundred years—I 
never come here but I swing it—so. 
Listen!” 

Maria touched the bell; the tongue 
struck the metal, and evoked a muffled 
sound, 

“Oh!” she cried, and swung it again. 
“How terrible! The tone is spoiled, 
and it used to be like honey! Sweeter 
than the oriole down there in the olive 
trees.” Maria passed her hand about 
the bell lovingly, as though it were a 
human thing. “Oh, how sad! My 
beautiful bell!” 

On the opposite side from the neck 
of the bowl a fissure split the bronze. 
The priest watched her as she stood, 
troubled by the ruin of this object of 
which she had romantically made a 
fetish. He said consolingly : 

“The tone is very sweet still; not 
pure, of course, but sweet. Strike it 
again.” 

“Don’t ask me to. It is a broken 
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note, sad as tears. If you had heard 
the other you would realize how this 
jars. 1 never want to hear the tragic 
sound again. I wonder what brutal 
shock did it.” 

Faversham almost thought there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Come,” she said. ‘“Let’s go down. 
This disappointment has spoiled San 
Marcello for me.” 

“No,” he remonstrated. “Not yet.” 
He put his hand out with an authorita- 
tive gesture. “My child, there is some- 
thing here more beautiful than the bell, 
something that one touch, one contact 
with wrong, can spoil forever. Women 
have wept their souls out to regain just 
what you are on the point of destroy- 
ing. I have watched you, I see, and I 
know. Don’t throw away your soul, 
Maria Sant’ Alcione, don’t!” 

The priest said nothing further. He 
waited silently, not expecting her to 
speak, his hands clasped against his 
breast, as though he wore beneath his 
dress some emblem which he pressed to 
the flesh; a prayer passed his lips, and 
there was a transfiguration of his ex- 
pression as he bent toward his compan- 
ion, and made over her a rapid sign of 
the cross. 

Maria, without response except that 
she bowed her head with meekness, 
turned to take again the way by which 
they had come toward the inner stair- 
case leading to the cloisters. 

Her carriage, which she had ordered 
to come for them, was at the door. She 
told the man to drive slowly home by 
the way of Posilipo, and when Father 
Faversham closed the door, she leaned 
back in her corner, and he saw that she 
was weeping. After a few minutes she 
dried her eyes. 

“You may pity me,” she said. “I am 
utterly wretched; but don’t be alarmed 
for my soul. I pass my time as stu- 
pidly as possible, nothing more.” 


“Believe me,” replied the young ec- 


clesiastic, “I have thought nothing else. 
But you have no temptations.” 

“You think so?” 

“None real enough to endanger a 


, 


woman such as you are.” 


She murmured: “Perhaps you are 
right.” 

“T am thinking,” he said, “of the time 
when you will love, and when you will 
be really loved.” 

“Why do you speak of such a possi- 
bility ?” 

‘Because it is the only thing to fear.” 

She echoed ardently: “To fear! 
Why, if such a thing came to me in the 
tragedy of my life, do you for a mo- 
ment imagine that I wouldn't seize it, 
thank Heaven, and 2 

“Lose your soul,” finished the priest. 

She repulsed him gently. 

“Don't confuse religion with the big, 
elemental, natural things of life. If you 
only knew, if you only understood; if 
you only guessed how I watch and wait 
for the right to live, to exist. Why do 
I talk to you like this?” she interrupted 
herself. ‘*You already think me a gross 
materialist, and tremble for my soul.” 

Her companion’s calm tranquillity 
was unshaken by her storm of feeling. 
He answered mildly: “I do not tremble, 
contessa.” 

He turned to her with kindness and 
compassion as he spoke, and she ex- 
claimed inconsistently : 

“Ah, well, you may tremble if you 
like, for if it ever does come, I shall be 
a great sinner.” 

“A great saint, perhaps,” he returned. 
“There is the choice.” 

She made an impatient gesture, and 
sat back in her corner, musing. 

Through his window Faversham 
tranquilly regarded the crowded streets 
through which they made their way, 
and his expression was benignant as he 
looked on the groups of children and 
the squalid poor, where Naples lived its 
outdoor life, half naked in the sunlight. 
As they passed on their way up the 
Posilipo Hill, the power of his silent 
peace and serenity reached his compan- 
ion’s spirit, and affected it as his word 
would have failed to do. Before they 
turned in at the villa gates, she said to 
him: 

“T want to go away from Naples, and 
to go away alone. Where can I go, 
Father Faversham—what can I do?” 

“Do you know any one in trouble?” 
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She thought for a second. 

“Yes, yes, some one I want to help, 
and whom Gigi would make no objec- 
tion to my helping. I could go, but it’s 
a long journey.” 

“So much the better,” said the priest 
cheerfully. “Climb high and you will 
see farther, contessa.” 

“It’s my little son’s nurse, a peasant 
from the Upper Tiber country. I had 
to let her go back to her husband and 
her children. Otherwise I would have 
kept her forever. But I have heard 
that she is very poor, and I should 
adore going to Le Balze.” 

“Do so,” Faversham said, “by all 
means, if your husband will consent.” 

“He will be delighted. Not only will 
it leave him free, but he loved his son, 
and anything that had to do with little 
Sandro 

“Ah,” murmured the priest. 
was a good father?” 

“Yes, he was perfect with his child. 
Le Balze,” she continued, “lies at the 
source of the Tiber. It is a tiny little 
village. I don’t know how to go, but 
I long to make the pilgrimage.” 

Faversham turned to her with a smile 
that was like a benediction. 

“Go,” he said, “and find the immacu- 
late source of a great river. It is a 
beautiful pilgrimage.”’ 





“He 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sant’ Alcione took a keen interest in 
his wife’s prospective journey to Tus- 
cany and Umbria, and he devoted half 
an hour of his time over his morning 
chocolate to making out a little itinerary 
for her. As her journey took her 
through the village of Pieve San Ste 
fano, Sant’ Alcione put his finger to his 
head, and tried to think what the name 
recalled. 

“Maria!” he called. “Ecco!” 

His wife’s rooms were on the oppo- 
site side of the villa. Gigi Sant’ Alcione 
pretended to admire his wife extrava 
gantly. He paid her compliments, al- 
ways adding to his friends the common 
excuse: “Cold as a stone.” 


He sent his man to pray the con- 


tessa to come to him, and Maria found 
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her husband in his dressing gown, guide- 
books and maps on the table before 
him. 

“So early ready to go out?” he asked. 
She wore her hat and held her gloves in 
her hand. “You are becoming an ath- 
letic woman, Maria; you will grow 
thin.” He smoked an Egyptian ciga- 
rette, flicking the ashes into his empty 
cup. “Maria, you pass through Pieve 
San Stefano.” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

“And also through Borgo San Sepol- 
cro, but the end of the journey is at 
Pieve. God help you after that, but 
while you wait for celestial aid, I want 
you to look up Sandro Della Gandara, 
an old friend of mine, as Padre laver- 
sham was a friend of your brother’s.” 

His wife replied indifferently. It 
would have required more than a name 
to give her a friendly interest in her 
husband’s companions. Indeed, meet- 
ing any one spoiled the idea of solitude 
and charm which had been the attrac- 
tion of her prospective pilgrimage. 

“T will give you a note to Sandro; he 
will look after you. The poor devil 
must know the country pretty well by 
this.” 

It was a pain to Maria always to hear 
her beloved little son’s name on any lips, 
and in order to put an end to the inter- 
view she told her husband that she 
must go, and would see him at luncheon. 

Sant’ Alcione, somewhat stirred by 
this incident from his habitual indo- 
lence, rose, went to his desk, took out of 
the drawer an album of photographs. 


“Ecco!” he said, delighted. ‘Della 
Gandara sent me this years ago. Hand- 
some, isn’t he? Poor Sandro! Poor 


devil!” 

Maria glanced at the photograph, and 
laid it down. It was a head and shoul- 
ders of a man about thirty years of age 
His eyes looked straight out from the 
picture to the eyes of Maria Sant’ Al- 


cione. The face was intensely sad and 
appealing. 

“Good-looking fellow, Maria, isn’t 
he?” 


“He doesn’t look very happy,” re- 
turned his wife. 
“Poor Sandro!” 


her husband re- 
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peated. ‘“There’s a story for you. As 
brilliant a chap as ever you could know 
—women mad about him—preparing 
for a diplomatic career—went up to 
Umbria on some Tom-fool’s errand— 
he was a rank sentimentalist—kissed on 
a summer's evening a peasant girl in 
the vineyards—took his peccadillo to 
heart, and married her—married her 
then and there. Just think of it! He 
has lived in that God-forsaken, desolate 
country for ten years, lost his career 
and his fortune; his people cut him 
off.” 

She lifted up the picture, and said 
briefly : 

“If he loved her I dare say he has 
no regrets.” 

“Pouf!” exclaimed her husband. “A 
brilliant man of the world living like a 
peasant in San Stefano with a field 
hand! Why, it’s the most asinine, dis- 
gusting, pathetic story 1 ever heard. 
Looks happy, doesn’t he?” 

She laid the photograph down again. 
The eyes seemed to call to her. 

“Father Faversham leaves before 
luncheon. I shall drive him to the sta- 
tion, as you do not seem to have thought 
of doing so.” 

“Oh,” returned Sant’ Alcione re- 
proachfully, “and I have been making 
out your trip for you, Maria!” 

“Forgive me. You are really very 
kind, Gigi.” 

“You will get the automobile in 
Rome, and take a guide from there.” 

He did not hear her answer. 


CHAPTER V. 

At length, alone in the train for 
Arezzo, she hid in a corner of the car- 
riage, fearing that at the last moment 
something might prevent her journey. 
On the opposite seat she arranged her 
few pieces of hand luggage marked 
with her initials and coronet, and they 
were the sole companions of her jour- 
She had left her maid, and had 


The 


ney. 
sent her motor back to Naples. 


idea of the solitary pilgrimage appealed 
to her to such an extent that she trem- 
bled lest a catastrophe might prevent 
her flight. 


At the traveling agencies no one 
could tell her where Le Balze was, ex- 
cept that it poised on some extreme 
peak of the Apennines—hung in the 
unknown! Unused to making inquiries 
in public offices, the contessa listened 
blankly to the clerk who told her that it 
was a perilous trip at this time of the 
year, and that, after all, there were no 
means of reaching Monte Fumaiolo 
save on horseback. 

“It is where dear Maria Goanelli is, 
at all events. She got there, poor dear, 
and I can; and perhaps something will 
happen so that I never get there. That 
would solve the problem.” 

In her compartment of the Arezzo 
train she was alone, as she had not been 
since her marriage. As the cars rolled 
out she drew a breath of relief—as 
though she were being rolled out of her 
own existence and into another. 

Her husband expected her to be ab- 
sent about a fortnight. 

‘No matter how primitive I find it,” 
she had told him, “I shall rusticate with 
Maria Goanelli for a few days, and take 
a fresh-air cure.” 

She reflected bitterly that Gigi would 
find plenty of ways to pass his time, and 
her mind went to the woman whom she 
was going to see, the full-breasted girl 
from the Apennines, with eyes like a 
cow’s, and breath as sweet, the nurse 
who had kissed her son, nursed him, 
loved him, and wept over his flower- 
covered bed. 

She had five hours to go to Arezzo, 
and where to stop she had no idea. 

In her hand satchel opposite she had 
a package of letters which had come to 
her every day in Rome, during her stay 
there. They were from Major Corti. 
She had not opened one of them. She 
had fetched them with her to destroy at 
her leisure. 

When she had. said to Faversham 
that she wanted to go away alone, she 
had given expression to the desire that 
had haunted her many times since the 
first year of her married life; and these 
last months she had longed for it more 
intensely. The miserable, pitiful failure 
of her life, her little child’s death, and 
the mockery of her existence, had 
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wounded her spirit till its wings were 
fretted with unhappiness, and deep with 
the dust of material things. If she 
could have left her husband at first it 
would have been chiefly to escape his 
infidelities that she would have made 
her flight. Now her reasons were more 
complex. She had become to herself an 
entity that could not be ignored. She 
wanted to be alone, not to escape from 
herself as a woman more actually a sin- 
ner might have wished to do. 

Of late she had developed fast. She 
read voraciously; she wrote pages in 
the long evenings when Lent forbade 
festivities, and in the absence of her 
husband, when she became an anchorite, 
and refused to see the Neapolitans. One 
after another she had received the men 
of her husband’s set, had encouraged 
them to make love to her, from indiffer- 
ence and desperation, from a spirit of 
revenge or a spirit of conquest. She 
had let more than one hope everything, 
and more than one had cause to call her 
heartless. She had the reputation of 
being a cold and disappointing woman, 
and her husband’s faults were less se- 
verely judged in consequence. 


Certain places are like bridges, taking 
us from the old to the new, and Maria 
afterward thought of “the bridge of 
Arezzo” as a crossing of the stream of 
life. Her room in the Albergo Grande 
was the best the hotel offered, and as 
cold as a tomb; moreover, a sudden 
gusty wind and snowy rain broke as she 
left the train, and the window was wet 
with the March storm. The eager little 
chambermaid, with her chapped hands, 
and her pitiful, downtrodden shoes, 
heaped what comfort she might upon 
the traveler, lighting a smoky fire that 
belched from the porcelain stove, piling 
eiderdown quilts like a sunset on the 
bed, and offering a pot of tea that smelt 
of the haystack, and tasted like a bitter 
tonic. 

Opening the window to let in the 
cold, sharp air, and the threads of rainy 
snow, Maria thought of the snow upon 
the mountains which the Ronians had 
warned her against, and shivered. She 
was accustomed to no discomfort, she 
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rarely even unbuttoned her own shoes, 
and reluctantly she shut the door 
against the little chambermaid, realiz- 
ing that if she had attained the solitude 
so intensely desired, she was also face 
to face with its discomforts. 

She sat down before her bitter tea, 
the blue milk, and the fly-specked sugar. 
She was faint, she had left Rome at 
noon, and it was now eight o’clock, but 
she could not drink the tea. She pushed 
away the tray, took up her little bag, 
and drew out the letters of Corti. 

The big, dashing handwriting she 
knew in all its forms, as she knew the 
frank, simple soul who had loved her 
for years. She broke the first seal, 
drew out the first letter. “Your Gio- 
vanni.” <A faint smile touched her 
beautiful lips. . He was incapable of 
saying anything new. She stuffed the 
letters through the door of the stove, 
down on the black, uncompromising 
fire, and they finally burned away close 
to the only warmth that they ever kin- 
dled. Then she put on her furs, and 
went down to the dining room, driven 
out of retirement by smoke, cold, and 
hunger, and with a sense of desolation 
to which she could give no name. 

Several degrees colder than her bed- 
room, the dining room suggested a place 
where one waits to be disappointed. So 
she found when she ordered eggs and 
chicken that there was nothing on hand 
but sausage. She asked for soup and 
a bottle of wine, and when the simple 
supper was served to her she ate hun- 
grily of hot macaroni broth, and com- 
forted herself with a glass of Chianti; 
the bread went for meat. 

She took delight in her hunger, and 
was amused to find that the coarse fare 
satisfied her, and tasted better than her 
dinners at Naples, shared by the people 
who were doing her wrong, and who, 
at a word from her, would have done 
her still greater wrong. 

“This is the kind of food that ascet- 
ics live on,”’ she thought. “Father Fav- 
ersham eats nothing, and I doubt if he 
ever tastes such excellent wine as this.” 

She finished her supper, and went up- 
stairs through the dark corridors to her 
bedroom, opening the door reluctantly. 
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The window had blown open; the room 
was heavy with smoke, the fire had 
gone out. 

Maria, fortified by her supper, made 
the best of it, wrapped herself in her 
silk dressing gown, put her friendly 
cloak about her, threw on the sofa the 
red eiderdowns, fastened the window, 
and got into the chilly bed. It was as 
soft as her own. She breathed a sigh 
of gratitude; it was heavenly to think 
that no one in the peninsula knew where 
she was, and that no one had the right 
to disturb her. 

She fell asleep almost immediately, 
and as she slept the storm passed, the 
moon rose, and hung in the quiet sky 
over the terrace of Arezzo, where the 
church of San Pietro rings its silver 
bell. The letters of Major Corti, packed 
in a mass in the stove, caught fire about 
midnight, and burned brightly, with a 
clear flame, but the little stir and the 
gentle commotion they made in their 
destruction did not disturb Maria Sant’ 
Alcione; her hair loose on the pillow, 
her head hidden in the curves of her 
arm, she slept until the clanging of 
church bells woke her at eight o’clock., 


CHAPTER VI. 

She made herself as comfortable as 
she could in her tiny carriage, settling 
for the drive into the Tiber country. As 
they left Arezzo, there struck out from 
the gray sky a radiance of sunlight as 
soft as a muted violin. On the left the 
country was rude, barren, and rocky, 
and on the right Maria looked with en- 
chanted eyes to where the yellow pas- 
tures came flatly down to the riverside. 


Beyond, at the valley’s end, purple 
mountains stole upward unto snowy 
peaks. 


Maria looked on into a great wilder- 
ness, into the forest heart of the moun- 
tain country, and found it forbidding, 


inaccessible, and cold. She drew her 
furs about her, and the air was as 
chaste as a cup of celestial wine. The 


Tiber lay in silver pools against the dull 
purple of the landscape. Little Arezzo 


was lost behind her, and she pursued 
her enchanted way into the unknown. 


Maria Goanelli would be overjoyed to 
see her; she would kiss her and weep 
over her; they would remember to- 
gether ; they would talk of Sandro! She 
could see Maria Goanelli’s gestures of 
despair, and her big eyes, dark with 
tears. 

The miles ran out behind them. What 
would Pieve be? The hunger that she 
felt now amounted to a faintness that 
the keen air alone kept from vertigo. 
She had gone on as though led by Fate, 
thinking little of the several stages. 

In her dressing bag, including a com- 
plicated motor plan made for her by 
her husband, and a guidebook, was the 
letter to the Marchese Allesandro Della 
Gandara, and the strange man’s face, 
with the appeal in the eyes, revealed 
itself to her. 

“Do you know Pieve San Stefano?” 
Maria asked her little driver, and he 
turned, delighted: 

“But well! Heavens, Pieve is so 
small, it is not difficult to know!” 

“Was there an inn?” she asked eager- 
ly, craving food and rest like a real 
wayfarer, and she believed him when 
he assured her that there was a splendid 
hotel. She sighed with relief. 

“Do you know any one by the name 
of Della Gandara?” 

“But of course, eccellenza. The Mar- 
chese Allesandro Della Gandara is very 
celebrated, and enormously good. He 
is the sindaco, and the doctor; he is 
everything!” 

“In which thought the con- 
tessa, ‘he will be easy to find, and hard 
I shall go on to Le Balze to- 


case, 


to escape. 
morrow. 

“And Le Balze?” she asked. 

The boy repeated the word vaguely. 
“T don’t know, signora!” 

And once more the hamlet hung in the 
unknown. 

When the pointed tower of the 
church, and the thick roofs of Pieve 
came into sight, Maria said to the 
driver : 

“Take me directly to the inn, and you 
will get supper and put up your horse. 
Possibly to-morrow you will take me to 
Le Balze.” 

In front of her little Pieve sprang up 
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‘in the center of a white road which ran 
through it, and away again out under 
the old arch at the end of a single street. 
Here, between age-worn walls, some 
three hundred simple creatures gathered 
and made their home. Pieve was dull 
gray, and the Inn of the Seven Doves, 
white, with green blinds, shone with a 
friendly face to Maria. During a recent 
season it had received a coat of white- 
wash, and sparkled fair as a lily in the 
setting of the grayer stones of the town. 
But there was no one to greet her. 
Pieve seemed deserted, but full of 
sweet sounds, for she heard the doves 
coo from under the roof, and the low- 
ing of the cattle, and the bleating of 
the lambs as they came flocking down 
the street, their sharp feet pattering on 
the stones. Maria had left her carriage, 
and from the steps of the inn looked 
down on the herds. Behind her into a 
large, clean kitchen the door was open. 
“It looks almost inviting,’ she 
thought. “Where can the people be? I 


am famished—it must be past six.” 
Her driver had gone round to the 


back of the inn, and Maria tapped on 
the open door. As she stood looking to- 
ward the ancient gateway, whose arch 
cut out a half circle of the sky, she saw 
two men coming slowly through the 
portal. One of them was unmistakably 
a peasant, the other unmistakably a gen- 
tleman. The last, in a sporting dress 
of rough tweed, a soft hat on his head, 
carried a basket and a fishing rod across 
his shoulders. 

Maria came slowly down the steps of 
the inn, and approached the two men, 
who had stopped. She saw the gentle- 
man pause and look up in amazement. 
Before he had ceased to be amazed at 
the sight of a woman like the Contessa 
Sant’ Alcione, in her pretty dress, her 
fur hat with its rose, her small, high- 
heeled shoes, she had come up to him. 

“Isn't this the Marchese Della Gan- 
dara?” she asked, in French, for some 
reason not caring to betray her identity 
in Italian. 

“At your service, madame,” replied 
the gentleman, and lifted off his hat. 

His hair was as dark as her own, 
crisp, and a little gray at the temples. 


“My husband, Luigi Sant’ Alcione, 
has given me a letter to you. He told 
me | should find you in Pieve.” 

“Why, it can’t be possible! Gigi, 
good old Gigi! Let me make you wel- 
come !” 

He held out his hand, and as she 
gave him hers it seemed to her to be 
the first thing she had touched since the 
broken bell. His hand took her own 
strongly, completely, firmly. 

“You have just arrived in Pieve? 
Where did you come from?” 

She told him in a word, but he did 
not appear to listen, looking at her de- 
lightedly, eagerly, curiously, as though 
she were an arrival from another 
sphere. He gave his fishing basket and 
rod to the man. 

“But certainly there is some one at 
the inn! No, they are not all dead! 
Unfortunately no one dies in Pieve. 
They live forever here, contessa. Come 
with me. I will make you persona grata 
with Elena.” 

He preceded her into the inn, into 
the kitchen, and called, “Hola, Elena!” 
threw his hat down on the table, and 
smiled radiantly on Maria Sant’ Alci- 
one. 

“You are tired and hungry? Well, 
we will squeeze Pieve for you. You 
shall have the best. Hola, Elena! Pos- 
sibly they are all dead.” 

He laughed, but did not cease to look 
at her. 

“Ecco!” he cried, to a sweet-faced 
old woman who came in. “Ecco, Elena 
mia! Were you asleep? Here is a 
great lady come to do you the honor of 
staying at the Seven Doves.” He spoke 
quickly, eagerly, with a charming inflec- 
tion. “You will give her your best 
room, and warm it, my friend, with a 
brazier, and warm the linen as well.” 

“Ah,” interrupted Maria, amused at 
the woman’s face, “I am not so difficult 
to please. Don’t terrify her. See,” she 
said reassuringly to the old thing, “we 
shall get on splendidly, signora. Just a 
bed and some food.” 

“Ecco, ecco, eccellenza, 
the woman timidly. 

“Food, of course,” cried Della Gan- 
dara, “and a fire in the parlor at once. 


a3 


murmured 











Fetch some coals, and I will light the 
wood.” 

The big room proved to be the parlor, 
and Maria had thought it the kitchen! 

The floor was polished bright as 
glass; in the vast fireplace, waiting to 
be lit, piled long logs, and a few deal 
chairs and tables, highly polished as 
well, stood soberly around the wall. 
Monastical in its simplicity, and scrup- 
ulously clean, the homely place had a 
gentle charm. Over the chimney hung 
a picture of the Virgin, her hands 
pressed against the pierced heart aflame 
upon her breast. 

“Thanks,” Maria said to Della Gan- 
dara; “you are very good. 1 starved 
and froze at Arezzo, and here “4 
She stopped. 

Della Gandara, with a naiveté that 
was incongruous with his manner and 
age, gazed at her absorbedly. 

He repeated: “Here in Pieve you will 
be happy.” 

He went abruptly to the fireplace, 
calling: “Elena, Elena, fetch the coals.” 

He did not turn about again until he 
had made a great blaze, and the loud 
crackling and snapping as the twigs 
caught flame were a voice of cheer in 
the room. 

“Signora,”’ Maria said beseechingly 
to the old woman, “I am horribly hun- 
How soon may I have some sup- 





gry. 
per: 

She laid her veil and gloves on the 
table, and sat down, with a sigh of con- 
tent. 

Che old 
gesture. 

“But there is no fire in the stove, ec- 
cellenza! I will make one at once, but 
it will take time.” 

Della Gandara 
mandingly : 

“You will hurry, Elena; you will ca- 
jole the fire. And what can you give 
the contessa to eat, my good creature?” 
He said, in French, to Maria: “I am 
afraid it will be very bad and very scant, 
madame.” 

“Oh, don’t say so! It will be food, 
and I am actually starving.” 

But he did not believe her, and he 


woman made an apologetic 


addressed her com- 


2 
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laughed, looking at her with the same 
eager delight. 

**Good—good ! 
in the house?” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed the woman 
mournfully. “Absolutely nothing!” 

“Dio mio!” cried Della Gandara vio- 
lently. ‘Don’t dare to say such a thing. 
Go at once, and get something. Go!” 

And as she fluttered out like a chased 
hen, Della Gandara said: 

“T’m afraid it’s true. These creatures 
keep no provisions; they live on broth 
and macaroni.” 

“Let her give me that,” cried poor 
Maria, “call her, and tell her to fetch 
what she can.” 

“T will go myself,” said Della Gan- 
dara. “I will make the fire, and super- 
intend your supper.” 


Elena, what have you 


CHAPTER VII. 

She waited patiently in the shining 
parlor by the great fire, and drew her 
chair up to it, and put out her feet in 
their weblike silk stockings and little 
shoes suitable for the Corso at Rome on 
a fine morning. 

The fire burned magnificently in the 
wide hearth; from the sweet cones the 
resin ran out unctuously, and its odor, 
like incense, filled the room, and rose to 
the altar made by the picture of the 
Virgin over the hearth. 

Maria heard the voices of the field 
hands trooping home, and the sputter- 
ing of the kitchen stove. She heard the 
breaking of sticks, and the subdued and 
apologetic voice of the poor innkeeper, 
and the eager, commanding voice of 
Della Gandara. She closed. her eyes 
and listened, found it delightful, deli- 
cious, restful, promising care, and nour- 
ishment, and peace. She was grateful 
to Della Gandara and to Elena. 

She had nearly reached the goal of 
her pilgrimage—Le Balze! 

What a singularly magnetic and ap- 
pealing face this man had! And how 
strange for him to be buried here for- 
ever, she reflected; and sat musing, 
fanned by the fire’s fragrance, when he 
came in, followed by Elena, who 
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fetched a tablecloth, and knives and 
forks. 

Della Gandara stood between the fire 
and Maria, a big, beautifully made man, 
broad-shouldered, with muscles and 
fiber fine as silk and strong as steel. 

“Do you know,” he asked abruptly, 
“how unusual a sight you are in Pieve, 
contessa? We are mountaineers—you 
come from the valley, from many 
towns—we are the only town. We are 
really the first town on the Tiber, 
prouder than Rome, and as wild as 
wolves.” 

“Really?” she smiled. “You look as 
gentle as lambs. Your streets are full 
of lambs. I never saw such flocks. And 
I am going on to Le Balze. That is the 
first town on the Tiber, and it must be 
wilder still.” 

“Le Balze?’ He shrugged. “Le 
Balze is nothing but a hovel. We area 
city with a cathedral, a sindaco, a doc- 
tor—I know, for they are all before 
you. J am all of them except the priest. 
[ am not a priest.” 

Elena, who had come in, whispered 
humbly : 

“If the noble signora will turn 
around, she will see what her servant 
has done for her.” 

Maria turned, to see on a platter two 
small, broiled fish, a dish of macaroni 
swimming in grease, a piece of bread 


with a crust like wood and of wood 
color, and a glass of pale wine. Della 
Gandara placed a chair for her. The 


fish were fried in rancid butter, and had 
been badly cleaned. Poor Maria swal- 
lowed a mouthful of the vinegar in her 
glass, which burned her throat like fire. 

Della Gandara watched her. 

“No, no,” he said, in a low tone, “it 
is too dreadful. And I can see that the 
macaroni will be worse. Elena! Ja- 
donna mia!” 

And he broke forth in a fury as wild 
as the wolves he had spoken of. Un- 


der his scolding the old woman ran out, 
weeping. 
Maria succeeded in 
tention. 

“T beg pardon,” he said absent-mind- 
edly. 

“Why, you are quite terrible! I 


When she had left the room, 
attracting his at- 





wouldn't have you speak like that to 
her for worlds! Poor thing, she will 
wish me out of the house.” 

“Tt will teach her a lesson. They are 
all barbarians. She .will have to find 
provisions. What will you think of 
Pieve ?” 

Hoping against hope, she broke a 
piece of bread. It was as sour as the 
wine, but she devoured it hungrily. 
Della Gandara walked up and down the 
room; not at all hungry himself, he was 
unable to fathom how Maria craved 
food. His anger cooled. 

“Couldn't you get me a glass of fresh 
milk, perhaps?” she pleaded. “I am 
sure the cows have all been driven in, 
at any rate.” 

“Of course, of course! 
we think of it? Elena, 
called. 

He ran out where the old thing stood 
weeping by her stove. He thrust a 
straw-covered bottle into her hand, and 
sent her like Rachel to the fountain. 

Della Gandara sat down by the table, 
leaning on it. 

“How does it happen,” he asked her, 
“that Sant’ Alcione lets you come here 
like this alone? Don’t answer me if I 
am rude, but how does it happen?” 

For some reason or other she thought 
it would be amusing to mystify him. 

“Oh, women do many things alone 
nowadays,” she replied. ‘And I am an 
\merican. We are very emancipated.” 

Della Gandara repeated “American,” 
with horror in his voice, then said: 

“Oh, pray don’t say such a thing! 
French, perhaps, never American! | 
have seen them touring in Rome.” 

“But I am really Italian,” she smiled, 
“and have nearly forgotten that there is 
anything but Italy in the way of a coun- 
try.” 

He murmured to himself: “Ameri- 
can!” Then added: “I thought you 
came from far away when you ap- 
peared at the gate, as far away at least 
as the Corso, but I did not know that 
you came from such a dreadful dis- 
tance. I had heard of Gigi’s marriage, 
too, but I had forgotten it.” 

She saw a quick cloud gather and set- 


Why didn’t 
Elena!” he 














tle on his face, until it was positively 
black. 

“I have forgotten many things,” he 
finished, and rose abruptly, as he did 
everything, in a manner almost savage 
in its brusqueness. 

“Here is Elena. This time she seems 
to have brought you the contents of a 
whole cow. Drink, madame, and be 
blessed.” 

Elena, with an air of triumph, put on 
the table a bottle holding nearly a gal- 
lon of milk. The milk was warm; 
Maria felt it through the bottle. Della 
Gandara left her, asking if he might re- 
turn later to see how she was faring, 
and Elena went to prepare her room, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was past midnight when she found 
herself alone. Under her feet the floor 
was bare; there was a tiny window 
opening onto the roof, where the doves 
had gone to sleep in a soft bunch. A 
small bed, with spotless linen, a small 
table, formed the furnishings. Over the 
bed hung a crucifix. The place was as 
remote and comfortless as a cell. 

Della Gandara had tried to persuade 
her that no one had ever heard of Le 
Balze. 

“It may exist, undoubtedly does, 
since you say so, but you mustn't go to 
it. It would be madness in this weather. 
The snows are deep on the mountains.” 

“| must go to-morrow.” 

“You must at least wait until you 
have seen the wonderful monastery of 
Sant’ Angelo.” 

Maria, with the remembrance of San 
Marcello vivid in her mind, said that 
she did not wish to see a religious house. 

“Are you anticlerical?” Della Gan- 
dara had asked her, and followed: “I! 
half believe that you came here on a pil- 
grimage.” 

He had stayed talking with her be- 
fore the fire until she herself had risen 
and bidden him good night. 

Maria’s bed was high and narrow; 
she felt the mattress—it was filled with 
straw. There was not a single sound to 
break the silence. 
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The following morning she was wak- 
ened at cockcrow, and one after another 
the outdoor sounds came bravely—the 
lowing of the cows driven to pasture, 
the bleating of sheep driven to the 
fields ; the singing of the shepherds, and 
the shrill cry of their pipes. No one 
came to her, and when she rose and 
called for Elena there was no response. 
She folded herself in her dressing gown, 
slipped through the open granary to the 
head of the stairs, and called. To her 
astonishment, Della Gandara answered: 

“Good morning—good morning.” 

She retired precipitately. 

“Please stay where you are. 
morning. Where is Elena?’ 

“Do you need her?” 

Poor Maria! Water, a bath, food, a 
hand to help, she needed everything. 
She told him that she would come down 
at once, dashed cold water over her 
face, made what toilet she could. In 
her mirror she saw her hair frame a 
countenance which should have been 
full of fatigue. On the contrary, there 
was a blossomlike freshness on her 
cheek. Without putting on her hat, she 
ran downstairs eagerly, and, as though 
he had waited there without moving 
since the night before, Della Gandara 
leaned against the door of the parlor. 
In his hand he had a great bunch of 
apricot blossoms. 

“How did you sleep, contessa?”’ 

She took the flowers; they filled her 
arms. 

“Poor Elena,’ he explained, “has 
gone to care for a woman whose hus- 


Good 


band has been gored by a bull. I have 
done what I could for the man. He is 


a philosopher, and resigned; it is his 
wife who makes the scene.”’ 

“T don’t believe she needs Elena as 
much as I do, however,” said the con- 
tessa. “I shan’t make a scene, but I 
think if I don’t have something to eat I 
shall die!” 


He made a gesture of despair. His 
eager face clouded. 
“Cara  contessa!” he exclaimed. 


“You can’t imagine how troubled I am! 
What boors and barbarians you must 
think us. You were so gracious to come 
to Pieve, and it doesn’t extend you hos- 


- 
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pitality. Will you not forgive us? Be 
as indulgent as you can.” 

He turned with her from bare cup- 
board to bare cupboard. It was as 
though there had been a famine in the 
land. A sudden dizziness and faintness 
seized her. She murmured: 

“T seem to be under a ban of excom- 
munication. I think I am destined to 
starve to death.” 

Della Gandara opened a wooden box 
desperately, and found a great loaf of 
sour bread. 

“Look!” he cried triumphantly. 
“Here is your breakfast! I will run 
home, and fetch you honey and milk. 
Here is water,” he said, lifting a pitcher 
from the window sill. “I will be back 
directly.” 

Maria broke the bread to bits, and 
ate it mechanically, and smiled at her- 
self. She ate with content. Della Gan- 
dara had seized his soft hat and flown. 
She poured herself out a glass of water, 
and drank it; the cool liquid had the 
taste of flowers; it was soft and sweet. 

“How alive he is!” she thought. 
“What spirit and vigor! My miserable 
weakness does not touch him. He looks 
as though he lived on mountain air.” 

Through the front of the house a lit- 
tle girl came rushing in, calling shrilly: 

“Mamma mia! Il dottore, il signore 
dottore!” 

Maria saw a child of some ten years 
of age, in wooden shoes, her wild hair 
about a wild face, a shepherd's cloak 
around her shoulders. 

“The doctor is not here,” Maria told 
her. “What is wrong, my child?” 

“Father,” said the child, staring. 
“His bandage has slipped. He is bleed- 
ing to death. He was trying to get to 
mother.” 

Maria pushed her to the door. 

“The doctor has gone home. Run 
after him—you will meet him on the 


way. Run!” 
The child kicked off her sabots, and 
ran barefoot, her brown cape, her 


brown hair streaming. 

On the table at Maria’s side lay the 
boughs of apricot blossoms, fine as shells 
in color; at her feet were the sabots of 
the dirty little peasant. 
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“No wonder,” she mused, “he seems 
so full of life. How useful and impor- 
tant he is to them all here!” 

She finished her bread, and drank an- 
other glass of water, and, bareheaded, 
wandered slowly through the kitchen to 
the porch, descended the stone steps to 
the street, now filled with cattle, and 
flocks, and shepherds, and above them 
shone the sunlight. The gray sky 
rifted, and over Pieve floated a great 
expanse of blue. 

Maria walked uncertainly in the di- 
rection the little girl had taken. 

She was regarded curiously by the 
peasants as she made her way through 
the arch where Della Gandara and the 
child had disappeared. Before her 
stretched a white road, and side by side 
Maria saw the child and Della Gandara, 
the little thing’s running steps keeping 
pace with the man’s long strides. 

To the north the walls of the Apen- 
nines lifted their defenses, scarred with 
time, and bright with the morning, their 
sides in the light like banks of violets 
in English woods, and far down them 
spread the snows. Following the fig- 
ures before her, Maria took a road to 
the right, toward a brown hut, the color 
of the earth, where from the chimney 
rose a fillet of azure smoke. She fol- 
lowed the others into a cabin, black- 
ened like ebony with the fires of cen- 
turies. 

A man lay on the ground, his head in 
the lap of Elena, of the Seven Doves, 
and a moaning sound came from a 
kneeling woman, who pressed the peas- 
ant’s feet to her breast. The woman 
might have been a ghoul, she was so 
warped and yellow. She was the man’s 
mother, and ninety years old. Close 
by the hearth, which was but a hole in 
the floor, stood the only bed, and on it 
cowered a young woman, a nursing 
child at her breast. She was weeping 
and wringing her hands. 

The face of the wounded man im- 
pressed Maria. His face was deadly 
white, his black mustache and_ black 
hair like velvet against ivory, and the 
linen on his breast was red with blood. 

As he bent over the man, Della Gan- 
dara heard a gentle voice ask him: 














“Let me help, won’t you? I will be 
better than the child.” 

He gave Maria a quick look of 
thanks, took her presence for granted, 
and directed her sharply. With hands 
that trembled, and yet were strong, she 
helped him bind the bleeding man. Once 
she said in French to him: 

“Can’t you beat that woman and si- 
lence her? Why does she keep the bed, 
and give her husband the floor?” 

Della Gandara answered: “She is 
paralyzed !” 

When she finally found herself with 
Della Gandara outside the door, the 
white road and the landscape went 
round her in dizzy circles. A mist red 
as blood swam before her eyes; she was 
conscious of his voice, then a_ sea 
drowned everything, and she felt his 
arm about her, and knew that she leaned 
a moment against him. She had never 
fainted; she was ashamed of her weak- 


ness. The little girl held up a glass of 
goat’s milk, warm from the udder. 
Maria drained it; it was like nectar. 


She asked for more weakly, and while 
the shepherdess milked at her side, 
Maria leaned on Della Gandara’s arm, 
and drank again. 

The old mother came out, her pockets 
full of the lire Maria had given her. __ 

“The grace of God go with you, Ma- 
donna,” she said, and made the sign of 
the cross. 

As they 


bells he 


walked back to Pieve, the 

had heard the night 
rang distantly, and Della Gandara told 
her that they were the bells of Sant’ 
\ngelo, where he had wished to take 
her. 


before 


CHAPTER IX. 


The rain fell sharply. Maria refused 
Della Gandara’s hat and coat, and shook 
the drops from her hair; her shoulders 
were wet when she reached the inn. 

During her absence the Seven Doves 
had become animated. A_ chattering 
group of habitués—peasants waiting for 
the diligence to San Sepulcro— 
crowded round the table in the parlor, 
eating bread and drinking Chianti. They 
stared at the lady who passed through 
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to the kitchen, where a big-eyed serving 
woman was cooking macaroni. 

Maria pointed to the dish, and 
begged: “Give me some,” and smiled 
with anticipation. Eagerly and without 
sitting down, she ate hungrily; then 
asked of the woman: 

“Did you ever hear of Le Balze?’ 

“Peppo,” returned the woman, “he is 
in there now, and Adamo Calendro are 
from Le Balze, but I do not know 
where it is.” 

“Hush!” said the contessa. 
call them.” 

She glanced at the half-drunken peas- 
ants. 

Della Gandara, on the way home, had 
flatly refused to hear of her going. 

“It means eight hours in the saddle,” 
he said, “even if there were a saddle or 
a horse. This afternoon, if the sun 
shines, I will take you to Sant’ Angelo.” 

She now went back to her room, 
where, in her absence, the servant had 
made order. She took off her wet 
clothes, wrapped herself in her travel- 
ing cloak, and threw herself down to 
rest. These were the first moments of 
quiet she had known since morning, and 
as soon as she closed her eyes the form 


’ 


“Don’t 


and face of Della Gandara filled her 
mind. She remembered his expression 
when she had first come down that 


morning, when he had given her the 
branches of apricot blossoms. He had 
in reality asked her how she slept, but 
his voice, his face, said: 

I left you | have thought of 
nothing but you.” 

\t the foot of the bed, where she had 
slipped them off, were her high-heeled, 
silver-buckled shoes, covered with dirt 
and mud. She had fetched stouter ones 
in her bag, foreseeing a mountain climb. 
She would go to Le Balze to-morrow, 
whether Della Gandara helped her or 
not. Sandro Della Gandara! She had 
seen his picture indifferently in Naples, 
and here she was cast with him in this 
desolate town. Maria had been charmed 
by his delicacy and strength as he had 
held wine to the lips of the wounded 
peasant, and had lifted the wife from 
her bed, carried her to her husband that 
he might embrace her, and, without so 


“ince 
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much as a flush on his cool, dark cheek, 
had replaced the woman on her own cot. 

Thinking of Della Gandara, she fell 
asleep, and old Elena came softly in at 
noon, and waked her. 

“Signora, the Marchese Della Gan- 
dara is waiting.” 

Maria sprang up, confused. Old 
Elena looked at her curiously, and 
picked up the dusty shoes. 

“How could one walk in such things, 
signora mia?” 

She tenderly shod Maria’s feet, and 
dusted the shoes with her apron. 

As she had asked of the servant, 
Maria now asked Elena: 


“Where is Le Balze? I must go 


there. I have come to Pieve to go to 
Le Balze.” 
Maria, with a sweeping gesture, 


spread out her loosened hair, coiled it, 
put in the great pins. The flush of sleep 
was bright in her cheeks and eyes. 

“Le Balze,” returned the old Elena. 
“Why, it is at the top of the Apennines, 
signora. People come from there, but 
no one ever goes there.” 

Maria laughed, and ran down the nar- 
row stairs. 

She found him walking up and 
down the polished floor, his hands be- 
hind his back. 

“Were you wet?” he asked her. “Did 
you get dry? Ah!” He flung out his 
hands. “You look as though you had 
blossomed after the shower. Did you 
keep the apricot blossoms ?” 

Behind him, the fire burned loudly. 

“It is letting forth its imprisoned 
suns,” he said to her. “Think how 
many years that burning wood has held 
the light, madame!” 

He drew a chair out for her, took one 
himself—threw himself on it, rather— 
and offered her a cigarette from his 
case. 

“T slept deliciously,” Maria told him. 
“The air is wonderful. It will be even 
more wonderful at Le Balze. I have 
asked Elena if she knows where it is, 
but 





He threw away his cigarette sharply. 
It hit the logs, and was whirled up in a 
little flame. 

“What is this about Le 


Balze?” he 
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“Tell me, and why are 
you really here? Are you eccentric?” 
He nodded, and smiled. ‘‘No, you are 
only a foolish woman; you are not 
strong-minded, you would not wear 
high-heeled shoes and thin silk stock- 
ings in bad weather if you were. You 
need to be scolded. But really, really, 
Le Balze in the cold spring! Why, no 
one would go there for a tour of pleas- 
ure at any time.” 

When she started to answer, he in- 
terrupted her with a quick gesture: 

“Never mind; I don’t want to hear. 
It would make me angry, I dare say. 
At any rate, you mustn’t go.” 

He looked her frankly in the eyes. 
His face expressed the pure, entire sat- 
isfaction of one who sees a beautiful ob- 
ject, and finds it to his liking. 

“Do you know how long it is, con- 
tessa, since I have seen a woman like 
you?” 

She did not wish him to know that 
she had any suspicion of his mistaken 
marriage. 

“My husband told me that you were 
something of a hermit. Do you never 
come to Rome?” 

He exclaimed: “I never leave Pieve. 
I have not left this valley for ten years.” 

She said slowly: ‘“Pieve must be a 
magnetic place. It drew you originally, 
and it has kept you.” 

“And it has drawn you, too,” he cried 
quickly, “but it will not keep you.” He 
laughed. “After all, Le Balze is the 
magnet, but you shall not go there if I 
can help it.” 

Here the storm, like a bird, threw its 
wings and beat its beak against the pane. 

“Listen!” he murmured. “That’s the 
way the Tiber country talks!” 

Maria observed him with interest ; his 
dress, his linen, the cut of his clothes, 
were irreproachable, worldly, and fash- 
ionable, though suited to his country 
life. 

“You don’t look in the least like an 
expatriate,” she said. 

“Don’t 1?” he returned. ‘Well, I am 
glad of it. Certain things always per- 
sist, don’t they? If some day you find 
me tilling the fields, I shall still have my 


asked directly. 














shirts made in Bond Street, and order 
my clothes from Poole’s.” 

She laughed. His companionship 
was beginning to be delightful to her. 
Irom the first she had felt a sense of 
friendliness for this big, splendid man. 

“Now,” he cried, “talk to me. Tell 
me things. Give me a taste and a sight 
of the Corso, and the Riviera Di Chiaja. 
\Vhat is the last new book, and the last 
new scandal?” 

He talked quickly, his eyes intent 
upon her, and he suddenly stopped him- 
self, and said: 

“It is curious, contessa, but I have an 
idea that to get away from that sort of 
thing you have come to Umbria on this 
singular journey. Are you trying to 
escape what I have denied myself for 
ten years? I expect you have been 
feeding on it too richly.” 

“And you, on the contrary, have been 
starving?’ she asked, and immediately 
regretted the personal question. 

He answered: “No, I have not been 
starving for any of those things. If I 
could have fed on such things as those I 
should not be so He did not fin- 
ish. 

“Then,” said the contessa, “I am to 
envy you?” Even as she said this she 
felt a great disappointment. “You are 
one of those contented pastoral philos- 
ophers, and a happy man?” 

Della Gandara threw his head up, and 
exclaimed: 

“T am intensely, profoundly wretched. 
[ don't believe there is a more miserable 
man in the world.” 

He held the last word between his 
teeth, and looked at her almost defiantly. 
She saw his hands tighten and grow 
white, and his face fall into profound 
nelancholy. His deep-set eyes were 
the same as those which had appealed 
to her in the photograph her husband 
had showed her in Naples. In spite of 
the fact that his words laid bare to her 
an intense unhappiness, Maria felt the 
rising of a tide, the stirring of her na- 
ture, the beating against her breast of 
imprisoned wings. In a low tone she 
murmured: 

agi too, 





unhappy. 


profoundly 


am 
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That is why I have come away from 
Naples.” 

“Ah!” he breathed, leaning across the 
table. “Sant’ Alcione is a fool and a 
brute. I beg your pardon if I have 
made you angry.” 

“T am sorry that you do not make me 
angry,’ she returned. 

He went on: “When I heard, for we 
hear things in Pieve, that Gigi had 
married a rich American, I pitied the 
poor girl.” Turning upon her with al- 
most a crude impetuousness, he asked: 

“Does he make you suffer?” 

“No,” she exclaimed ; “‘oh, no!” 

“Then you don’t love him.” 

He drew the conclusion with satisfac- 
tion, and repeated his assertion as a 
question: 

“Do you love him?” 

“No.” 

Della Gandara sprang up, went over 
to the fire, and laid on more fagots 
and more cones. The light shone redly 
upon him, and the rich incense floated 
out into the room. The ruddy reflec- 
tion of the flames shone upon the glass 
of the Virgin's picture, and flickered on 
the pierced heart. From outside, there 
came the sound of children’s feet, and 
at the latch of the door there were little 
hands feeling to turn the knob. The 
door was cautiously opened. 

Maria looked up to see two children, 
a tiny girl with eyes like violets, and a 
rosy little boy; each carried a basket. 
They wore dark-blue cloaks and woolen 
caps, from under which curls came in 
abundance. Very timidly the children 
crossed the floor toward Maria. 

“Ecco,” whispered the little 
“ecco, Armando e Lilli,” 

Where he stood by the fire, Della 
Gandara turned, and beckoned to them. 
Maria took the baskets from their 
hands. 

“They have brought you eggs and 
honey, madame; they couldn’t carry 
anything more weighty. They have 
never spoken to a stranger before.” 

Little Sandro’s mother leaned toward 
them. Children! Children! 

It was her habit to avoid them every- 
where. Her friends never brought their 
children to see her. She passed chil- 


be dy, 
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dren by cruelly in the street. The little 
chap was sturdy and vigorous; his 
round, fascinated eyes fixed themselves 
on the lady; his lips were a little uncer- 
tain as he held out the basket stiffly. 

Maria kissed him on his firm cheeks. 
He smelled fresh and sweet with the 
indescribable odor of childhood and 
babyhood. She buried her face in his 
soft neck, and kissed him passionately, 
and then pushed him away, and, rising 
hastily, fled upstairs, where she burst 
into a tempest of tears. 

Her face was buried in her hands, 
and she stood shaking in her grief, and 
she was so overwhelmed that when 
Della Gandara put his hand on her 
shoulder she was not surprised at his 
presence. 

“Ah!” he said ardently. “Some- 
thing has hurt you. Forgive me, I see 
that I have done you harm. Don’t weep 
so, don’t! What have I done? What 
did the children do?” 

“Go,” she begged him. 
you come up here for? 
Don’t be disturbed. It’s 
Leave me!” 

She did not look at him, hid her face 
in her hands, and heard him plead that 
she would come back. 

“What shall I do without you if you 
do not? Why should you weep in soli- 
tude? Come down and weep by the fire 
and with me. 

“IT am free to-day,” he went on. “I 
have a couple of hours of freedom. No 
one has sent for me. I am lonely. Will 
you not be merciful, and come down?” 

She promised to do so, and he left 
her. She dried her tears slowly, cooled 
her hot cheeks, and under the suffering 
that the boy’s touch had awakened, she 
was conscious of another emotion. 


“What have 
Go down. 
nothing. 


CHAPTER X. 

The wood Dei.a Gandara had thrown 
on the fire twisted, and broke, and burst 
into joyous flames of blue and lavender, 
ruby and scarlet, and in the heat one 
pine cone, complete in form, bell-like, 
remained calcined to ash, and yet unde- 
stroyed. Its shape recalled to Maria 
the bell in the belfry of San Marcello. 


This frail cone had come through a 
more intense ordeal, the trial by fire. It 
retained its complete shape, spectral 
white, made of ash. 

As Maria watched it, it dissolved into 
the flames. 

Della Gandara and the contessa, on 
either side of the fire, looked at each 
other while the rain beat and drove 
against the inn; once a gust blew open 
the door, and, terrified by the storm, a 
dove flew in and around the room, beat- 
ing the walls. Maria would not let him 
drive it away. It found a shelter over 
the picture of the Virgin, and huddled 
there, a gray, ruffled thing in the warm 
room. As Maria glanced across at him, 
he said to her: 

“Forgive me. I told you we were 
barbarians here. I didn’t know that we 
could torture like that. What have I 
done? Those were my little children. 
I thought they would do you a kindness. 
They have only brought you some sin- 
gular pain. Tell me, is it because’— 
she was touched to see the softening of 
his mobile face—‘‘is it because of some- 
thing you have lost?” 

She bowed her head. 

The man drew a long breath, and 
said: “Ah!” with deep feeling. Still 
locking at her, he waited, and though 
she had not thought to speak to him of 
such a sacred thing, she began: 

“T had a little child. You know what 
that means—that is, you know as a 
father knows. I think mothers feel it 
deeper. I adored him, and he died. 
That’s all. Please don’t speak of it 
again. It was very uncontrolled of me, 
but the touch of your little boy’s cheek 
was 

He interrupted her: 

“IT know. I see. I sent Armando to 
comfort you, and he hurt you. Of 
course,” he exclaimed passionately, 
“you can’t forgive us.” 

“Armando! Is that his name?” 

“Yes,” said the father, ‘‘and the little 
girl’s name is Lilli.” 

“And you,” said she, “have the same 
name as my son.” 

As though he wanted to change her 
point of view, he said: 

“You have only been here twenty- 
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four hours, madame. Yesterday, when 
you came, I was talking under the arch 
with Giovanni Pullelli. I was telling 
him how to rub his wife’s paralyzed 
limbs. Now her husband is worse off 
than she is. I can never stand there 
again without seeing you as you ap- 
peared in this little, forgotten place. It 
seemed as though you came from the 
unknown and called to me. 

“Listen to the storm, how it beats 
on the window, and look what a warm 
and sweet shelter this little inn makes 
for two. You cannot imagine, madame, 
what this is to me, for the others here 
are barbarians. I am the worst of all, 
because | knew something of civiliza- 
tion, and yet chose this life. If you will 
let me tell you why I did this, you will 
understand that I must yearn and long 
for things which I have shut out from 
myself forever. 

“You,” he continued, extending his 
hand, “are of my world, of the world I 
knew. You represent what has been 
shut away from me for ten years. 


Why, I can’t believe my eyes as I see 


you sit there in your charming dress, 
civilized, elegant, worldly, and I won- 
der how soon the dream will break.” 

Maria watched his changing positions 
with pleasure. He was very graceful. 
The expressions that crossed his face 
were charming. He bent over and 
linked his hands, and the firelight shone 
on them. From her perch on the frame 
of the Virgin’s picture, the gray dove 
cooed in her throat. 

“T wonder,” Della Gandara asked, “‘if 
you would care to hear the story of a 
lost man?” 

“Yes; I should like to hear anything 
you feel inclined to say.” 

“I must smoke as I talk,” he re- 
turned. “You will let me?” 

He lighted a cigarette, then sprang 
up, pushed his chair aside, and, smok- 
ing, began to walk up and down the 
long room, looking at her or fastening 
his eyes on his cigarette. 

“It is not a tragic story; the story of 
a man’s follies is pathetic, but the only 
tragedy in it is their stupidity. It is 
really so very easy to avoid our great 
mistakes.” He stopped before her 


chair, and slightly smiled, looking at her 
intensely. “Madame,” he said, “did 
you hear the poor old woman in the hut 
call you madonna yesterday? She only 
said what I had already felt. The mo- 
ment I saw you I had a feeling that I 
was looking at a face I had always 
known.” He waited a second, and then 
added: “And always adored. People 
have often told you of this likeness, 
have they not?” 

The contessa interrupted him, with a 
shade of pain on her face: 

“Oh, please don’t say such a thing. It 
shocks me horribly!” 

“No doubt,” he agreed, “it is absurd, 
but it is probably because you are so 
perfectly beautiful.” 

His companion flushed hotly, and 
drew her chair away from the fire. 

“Now,” he said, and threw up his fine 
head, as though he were taking courage 
to begin a confession, “I shall probably 
monologue for an hour, There is noth- 
ing so insatiable of time as the man who 
starts off on his life history. To begin 
with, I was an idealist and a dreamer, 
and a ridiculously decent young man. I 
was preparing for a diplomatic career, 
and going to take my post in Paris in 
the autumn. I ran up to Pieve one Au- 
gust to see my old instructor, the Padre 
Anselmo—your husband knows him— 
knew him, rather; he took us to Syria. 
He later joined the order here in Sant’ 
Angelo, and I wanted his blessing be- 
fore I went into wicked Paris. It was 
hot, wonderful summer weather. I put 
up here in this old inn, and went daily to 
see the father, and one evening I started 
down from the convent.” 

Della Gandara regarded his listener. 
Her eyes were dark, and heavenly, mar- 
velously blue under her straight brows. 

“You have known many men, con- 
tessa,” he said; “‘you know life as every 
worldly woman knows it, and you will 
probably not believe me when I tell you 
that, although I was twenty-five years 
old, I had never looked upon a woman 
to desire her. My heart and my mind 
were as clear as glass, and as unmarred. 
I cannot explain it except that I was 
very religious, and that Father Anselmo 
was a saint, that I was an out-of-door 
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sportsman, a hunter, as my ancestors 
were hunters. Coming out of the con- 
vent yard that evening, I saw a young 
girl carrying a line of empty fiasconi, 
tied around her neck by a leather thong. 
She began to go down the hill warily, 
carefully; her load was heavy, and I 
followed.” 

Maria’s companion paused, pulled out 
a bit of lighted wood from the fire, and 
put the flame to his cigarette. 

“T watched her at first with indiffer- 
ence, and when her burden of bottles 
seemed too heavy for her, I overtook 
her, and made her let me carry them 
down the hill. She was an ordinary 
type of peasant, with a milk-white 
throat. I don’t know really how she 
looked, except that she had red hair. I 
lingered on at Pieve.” 

Maria found him very tall to look up 
at as he stood by her chair. 

“T shall not tell you any further the 
story of my foolish, my unhappy life. I 
thought her beautiful then. She was a 


woman, and I must have been a very 
ardent and ridiculous young man. At 


the inn of the Seven Doves in those 
days one lived about as one lives now. 
Elena gave me macaroni and soup, nice 
sour bread and sour wine, and I read 
political economy upstairs.” 

He paused. 

“When I got back to Rome I was just 
throwing the last things into my boxes, 
preparatory to starting for Paris and 
my post, when word was brought me 
that Father Anselmo was dying, and 
vanted to see me again. I had been 
away several months, and when I re- 
turned”—he smote the chimneypiece 
with his hand—‘‘just here in this room, 
madame, old Elena told me that Giulia’s 
father had turned her out that after- 
noon, and no one knew where she was. 
As it developed, she had gone by the 
diligence to San Sepulcro; from there 
she intended walking to Rome. Not to 
find me—she was too proud for that— 
but to begin a life of ill fame, as there 
was nothing else to do.” 

He looked down at Maria. 

“T married her. It killed my mother, 
I think; she never saw Giulia. My 
father disinherited me, but the govern- 


ment made me sindaco, and I had 
learned a little medicine. So I became 
a country doctor—and I have Armando 
and Lilli.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


For fourteen days she docilely ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the inn, eating 
the best Elena could prepare, nearly 
starving, and obeying implicitly her im- 
petuous, magnetic friend. 

Della Gandara ruthlessly employed 
her. He came every morning early, and 
set her tasks, which she performed with 
patience and sweetness. He brought 
her things to sew, and she worked at 
them as though she were making her 
bread by her labor. He took her to see 
his sick people, and they made their 
journeys on foot. He seemed to have 
no thought of fatigue for himself or for 
her, and she liked his rude courage. He 
told her that he needed her help with 
Giovanni Pullelli, and she had gone with 
him daily on that visit. She rolled band- 
ages. 

“Binding wounds,” she smiled, “my 
mission has. begun.” 

But although she bound Giovanni 
well and skillfully, she did not bind his 
body so surely as she bound the heart 
of the man whose hands touched hers as 
they worked together, whose eyes met 
hers, and lingered in gazing. 

Giovanni was as submissive, and si- 
lent, and grateful as a hurt animal. His 
patient eyes turned first to Della Gan- 
dara, then to the signora. Neither his 
wife from her couch, nor the shepherd- 
ess, nor the old mother had explained to 
the invalid who Maria was. 

“Who is she?” he asked Della Gan- 
dara. 

His fever had gone down, and he 
pointed with one limp finger directly at 
Maria. 

She had worn no hat, and borrowed a 
cape from Elena. Around her throat 
folded a low white collar, and her throat 
bore the exposure well, and_ rose 
straightly, slenderly. Her dress was of 
a bright blue, with her sleeves to the el- 
bow, leaving her bare forearms free. 
She had never used her capable white 
hands so well before. 
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“Who is she?” Giovanni pointed at 
her. 
Della Gandara stood behind Maria. 
He had finished giving Giovanni his 
medicine, and drew his hand from 
behind his head. Before Della Gan- 
dara could answer, Maria said: 

“A pilgrim, Giovanni; I am only a 
pilgrim.” 

His earnest gaze riveted on her. 

“May you be blessed,” he murmured 
hesitatingly. Then whispered: “Give 
me your blessing! Give me your bless- 
ing!” 

Maria rose, smiling and nodding. 

“You are better, Giovanni. Be good 
and tranquil.” 

But she was not thinking of Giovanni. 
This afternoon, all through their mutual 
work at the peasant’s side, Gandara’s 
sleeve that touched her arm; his hands 
that touched hers; even his voice seemed 
to touch her and caress her. Every di- 
rection he gave had another meaning 
from his practical words. She under- 
stood sensitively, and she answered si- 
lently as she held the rolled linen, 


washed the sponges, bending over Gio- 
vanni. 
“Love me, love me,” he seemed to 


“How heavenly it is to work by 
your side! How soft your hands are, 
how quick! Love me!” 

Now, standing behind her, he said 
aloud: 

“Giovanni, you must thank the eccel- 
lenza; she has a charitable soul. She 
has magical hands.” 

“Give me your blessing! Give me 
your blessing!” Giovanni murmured, 
and the little shepherd girl plucked at 
her dress. 

The old mother, who had been bend- 
ing over the pot of broth in the embers, 
at Giovanni’s cry of “Mamma, mam- 
ma,’ hobbled toward his mattress. Gio- 
vanni, whose solemn gaze never quitted 
Maria, said something to the old 
woman. The little shepherdess and the 
grandmother whispered together; the 
child stared at Maria. She wiped her 
hands on the clean towel that she had 
tetched from the inn of the Seven 
Doves. 


“Give us your blessing! 


say. 


Give us 


your blessing!’ demanded the old 
woman and the child together. 

Maria laughed cheerfully. 

“Bless you—all of you.” 

The old woman mumbled, blinking at 
the visitor, and made the sign of the 
cross, as did the little shepherdess. 

Outside, Maria and Della Gandara 
walked along together. She was afraid 
now to hear him speak, and afraid of 
the words that he had not said. Her 
heart beat furiously, her lips trembled. 
He was looking at her earnestly. Just 
without Pieve, at the stone doorway, he 
broke the silence: 

“Do you know what they thought, 
contessa ?” 

“They ?” 

“Giovanni and the grandmother. Do 
you realize?” 

“No, no,” she replied vaguely, ‘and I 
do not care.” 

“They think that you are the Ma- 
donna.” 

“Ah!” she cried, hurt and disillu- 
sioned. “You are always mocking me— 
always. Why do you make sport of me 
so cruelly ?” 

He cried: “J make sport of you!” 

They had come up to the gateway, 
where she had seen him first. Pieve lay 
before them; back of them the plain 
flowed to the Apennines. 

“How could one make sport of you? 
It is curious, but I don’t know your 
name, contessa. Think of it—I don’t 
know your baptismal name, and there 
is only one name which should be yours, 
and I do not want you to have that 
name.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“Of course you know the name— 
Maria. I mean Maria.” 

“Why don’t you want me to have it? 
What a curious idea! Why should I 
not bear the most common name in 
Italy ?” 

He said tensely : “Because I want you 
to be sacred to me alone.” 

She tried to answer him lightly. 
From above, the vesper bells of Sant’ 
Angelo rang down upon them. 

“How selfish! How could I be 
sacred to one alone?’ 

“If you are sacred to me as I mean,” 
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he answered, “these people would not 
call on you to bless them. I hope you 
do not bear that name.” 

Her pulses rang like bells. She 
wished to deny her name. She had said 
to Father Faversham: “I am not one of 
those sacred women.” 

Now the sound of loud voices reached 
them, harsher bells came tinkling, the 
bells on the necks of the cattle, and the 
sheep bells as the flocks trooped into 
Pieve at nightfall. But just before the 
-homing herds, running hand in hand to- 
gether through the gateway, came two 
children, their little heads well up—Lilli 
and Armando. They were panting 
hard, they ran ardently. Their little 
feet struck bravely on the hard white 
road, like lambs’ feet. 

“Ecco, she could hear 
mando breathlessly calling. 

She bent her head a little. 

“My name is Maria. My name is 
nevertheless Maria!” 


Ar- 


ecco! 


CHAPTER XII, 


Maria might go no farther thaf the 
courtyard of Sant’ Angelo. Paved with 
flat stones, beautifully clean, the court 
was surrounded by a high white wall, 
against which the monks had trained 
their vines. 

To the lay brother who let them in, 
and who gave Della Gandara the key, 
he said a few words of greeting; and, 
as the porter at San Marcello had done, 
the priest turned and left them alone. 
Above the wall the sky, gray as steel, 
stretched to the peaks. It was very 
cold. 

“Why did you bring me here?” 

These were the first words she had 
said to him since well down the hill 
slope, which they had mounted slowly, 
and as they had paused for breath he 
had taken her in his arms. She had re- 
pulsed him, and they had stood facing, 
looking like enemies into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Because, mia adorata, I want you to 
see a place [ love. When a man has a 
temple in his heart he brings all the light 
and flowers that he can find or steal to 


it; and I want to light every corner of 
my life and every memory with you.” 

He spoke with the assurance of a 
happy man, who denies himself nothing, 
who has few desires, and who makes of 
them his destiny. 

“Tt is melancholy here.’’ Maria spoke 
as though she had not heard his out- 
burst. “And we are not welcome. I 
am sure a woman visitor is not welcome 
within these walls.” 

“Come,” he said in his curt fashion 
of commanding her, “they have a vine- 
yard and a belfry. I want. you to see 
them. Come.” 

He put his hand on the latch of a 
small door in the wall, pushed it in, and 
went through. Behind him, down the 
hill slope, stretched the vineyard on 
whose terraces was the unclad purity 
of a belated spring. The Tiber valley 
spread beneath them to the Apennines 
like a sinuous thing, and under the sun- 
less day the river wound toward Savig- 
none where the island town came jut- 
ting out into the stream. 

l'rom the monastery walls rose the 


gray specter of a medieval church. It 
dominated the valley, and lifted its bel- 
fry where the bats and owls gathered; 
and like an eye brooding on danger and 
ruin, the open belfry stared toward the 


Apennines, whose peaks alone had 
known no transformation since the 
Saracens cut their passes and went out 
forever from Tuscany. 

Della Gandara said: “The first monks 
who followed after the invasion built 
Sant’ Angelo, and hung the bell here. 
You have heard its matins and vespers 
at Pieve? Come.” 

She followed him, and they skirted 
the monastery wall. The earth was so 
perfumed and fragrant that it seemed 
to Maria an incense offered her by the 
spring. She saw the high windows of 
the monastery—narrow, rigid, meager 
apertures. 

Della Gandara turned the key, pushed 
in the old door of the church, crossed 
the threshold, and repeated more gen- 
tly: “Come.” 

Maria glanced over her shoulder at 
the mellow Tuscan country, and_fol- 
lowed her companion into the perfumed 
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little sanctuary, black as ancient rock. 
The supports were of blackened wood, 
and at the left over a Virgin altar, 
burned a cluster of spiritlike candles, 
whose lights and slender forms shone 
like angels in the gloom. 

“It is Holy Thursday,” murmured the 
contessa. “I didn’t remember it, did 
you?” 

On the altar lay a mass of fruit blos- 
soms, the only flowers of the rugged 
countryside. 

Della Gandara said: “I have forgot- 
ten every feast and every sacrament but 
you.” 

He did not appear to expect her to 
reply, but he led her abruptly to the 
dark, narrow staircase. 

“The steps are numberless, and hard 
to climb, but at the top there is the bell, 
contessa. Come.” 

Hypnotized, fascinated, she followed 
him, and climbed the hundred steps 
without flagging, certain, should she 
stop, that he would turn and carry her 
in his arms. The gray light met them 
from the top, and they stood in the bel- 
fry, where the arched windows opened 
to the sky. They saw Pieve lie below 
them like a gray nest in a gray field, and 
the Tiber scarring the valley. A mist 
filled the country, which toward the 
Apennines deepened to violet, from 
whose royal color they rose to the 
SnOoWS. 

The 


boards 


belfry space was small, the 
were rotten under their feet, 
faced here and there with new wood. 
Above them hung the bronze bell, not 
very large, but very ancient, the moss 
of centuries and mold around its rim; 
and close to the apex housed a bat, 
which their coming did not seem to dis- 
turb. 

“A brother to dragons, a companion 
to owls,” Della Gandara murmured. “I 
come here alone time and again, con- 
tessa. 1 lean from this window, and I 
people the valley and the mountain 
peaks with pictures of what I might 
have been. And to-day for the first 
time I see how foolish these visions are, 
and how foolish my regrets as well. I 
have often wanted to die; now | thank 
Heaven that I have lived until this year. 


Does it 


Does it give you vertigo? 
frighten you?” 


Her heart was beating fast, but not 
from the effort of mounting the hun- 
dred steps that brought her to this eerie 
and forgotten place. It seemed that she 
had brought with her all of herself, 
every desire, and need, and aspiration; 
and as completely as if she had been 
disembodied and become the quintes- 
sence of woman, she could have offered 
Della Gandara her soul in her hands. 
He and she seemed cut off from all the 
world, as though they were in a new 
planet, and alone upon it. 

She thought of the belfry at San 
Marcello. 

“Tell me of the bell. Why did you 
bring me to see it?” 

He answered shortly: “Because it is 
without blemish—one of the most per- 
fect bells in the world. It was cast 
without a flaw—it rings like honey. 
Every note is as pure as heaven. I have 
leaned here and heard it ring for mat- 
ins until my very soul seemed shaken 
out of me. But it was not only to see a 
perfect bell that I brought you here, 
anima mia.” 

He took her hands. For a second, in 
which her life rounded and completed, 
she returned his look, then, as she felt 
him draw her, the words of Father Fa- 
versham by the side of the broken bell 
came to her, and all the force with 
which she had been fortifying herself 
came as well. 

“T can be nothing to you,” she mur- 
mured, and held him back. “Nothing! 
I do not want to make you suffer. I am 
sorry that I came to Pieve, sorry that I 
stayed. You must let me go. Let us 
go down.” 

Della Gandara laughed, and so hap- 
pily that she looked at him, surprised. 
He dropped her hands, and cried: 

“Nothing to me! But you are my 
existence, and will be forever. I am 
going to have a paradise.” 

In spite of herself, she exclaimed: 

“And I? What should I have?” 
“Ah!” he cried. ‘‘Let me show you.” 

He took her again in his arms, and 
she covered her face with her hands. 
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“T implore you,” she murmured, “I 
implore you!” 

She felt his kisses fall upon her neck, 
on her hair close to the brave red rose, 
but she kept her hands clasped against 
her face. 

“Maria,” she prayed, “mother of all 
holy desires!” 

And just then the bell tolled, and the 
shock of it was sudden, standing as they 
were directly under it. She pushed him 
from her. The tongue touched the con- 
cave side, and sang. It struck again, 
and gold fell from its resonance. It was 
the Angelus. Without flaw or blemish, 
the bronze sent out a tone as pure as 
heaven. 

Maria stumbled to the head of the 
stairs, and made her way down eagerly, 
trembling. The stair was too narrow 
for Della Gandara to support her. Half- 
way down in the pitch dark, the bell 
singing like an angel above her head, 
she nearly lost her footing. 

“If he touches me,” she thought, “if 
he touches me!” 

In the darkness, which was a cloak 
for them, she could feel his hand steal 
along the wall, and stopped, panting like 
a caged creature. 

She spoke with effort: 

“Will you go before me? Will you?’ 

On the narrow stairs where she clung 
like a half-dead woman, he passed her, 
hardly brushing her, and, in his short, 
imperative tone, commanded: 

“Put your hand on my shoulder, so. 
Come.” 

They went slowly down, while from 
the lower door the pale light sent up its 
illumination. In the church below they 
were celebrating vespers, and the monks 
chanted behind the lattices. 

Della Gandara and Maria Sant’ Al- 
cione passed together through the 
church out into the evening, and they 
were well down the mountainside be- 
fore the bell ceased to ring. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


She had put on her riding habit, a 
short, divided skirt, and boots of brown 
leather, a little tricorne hat and a short 
coat. By her side was a small dress- 
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ing bag. Della Gandara, at the foot of 
the inn stairs, laid his hand on the rail- 
ing, and stood looking up to her. His 
eyes at once had a flame that warmed 
and illumined. Every time she met his 
eyes a torch lighted within her. His 
words were practical. 

“You must take an umbrella. It 
rains and snows every few minutes in 
the mountains.” 

She laughed gayly. 

“T can’t fancy you with an umbrella, 
marchese, under any _ circumstances. 
You are too picturesque a figure. I can 
imagine you with a lance, or a sword, 
but not with an umbrella. As far as I 
am concerned, I don’t own one.” 

“What a ridiculous excursion!” he 
exclaimed, almost with irritation. “No 
one but a modern woman would think of 
such a thing as coming to this mountain 
country in the winter, and climbing to 
the snows.” 

In front of the door a little basket 
carriage waited, drawn by a rugged 
horse, who shook countless bells when- 
ever he stirred. 

Her companion helped her in, took his 
seat by her side; not even the old inn- 
keeper saw them start away. It was 
only seven o'clock in the morning. 

The Marchese Della Gandara had not 
been able to restrain this wayward 
woman. She was going to Le Balze. 
He had only succeeded in getting her 
permission to allow him to arrange her 
pilgrimage. He was to drive her to 
where she should take her mule, and 
find the guide whom he had secured to 
penetrate with her the path through the 
Apennines. 

The horse was fat and slow, and the 
low phaéton anything but a vehicle of 
luxury. The Italian, the reins coiled in 
one hand, waved to the Tiber valley, 
and talked to the traveler about the 
country. 

“Tt is as rich as gold, this Tuscany. 
Every handful of the soil is mellow with 
memory. Your race and your country 
are so young, madame. I have an idea 
that the United States is like a green 
apple. You will find it hard and crisp 
to cut.”” He pointed to the golden val- 
ley, over whose bed the Tiber spread 














itself, blue as indigo. “Does it not 
seem that this picture would crumble if 
you should touch it rudely? These an- 
cient huts, the silvery little towns— 


jewels set so long in their antique 
forms. Are they not charming?” 
She followed the gesture of his 


shapely hand. He turned suddenly, and 
lifted her chin, bringing her face toward 
him. 

“I speak of it with delight,” he mur- 
mured, “because you are with me. You 
have made it seem beautiful to me. Un- 
til you came I cursed every grain of the 
dust of my exile.” 

There was not a quiver of Maria’s 
eyelids or of her mouth. ‘The serene 
blue of her eyes, whose color suggested 
the Madonna, remained untroubled. She 
looked at him tranquilly. He sighed, 
and dropped his hand. 

She returned to what he had said, 
and, as he thought, without emotion in 
her voice: 

“You think of us as crude, marchese. 
Perhaps we are. I think we are won- 
derfully tender, however, if you knew 
us; and our power of adaptability and 
our assimilation amount to genius. No 
one, for instance, ever takes me for 
anything but an Italian. You didn’t be- 
lieve me when I said I was an Anferi- 
can.” 

He laughed, and shook his head. 

“Cara contessa,” he murmured, “you 
are the rich, ripe fruit, the very atmos- 
phere of Eden. I don’t know whether 
it is Italy that has sunned you to what 
you are. Go to your shrine in Le Balze. 
I am glad you are going. You will come 
back, or I shall come to fetch you. You 
are mine by every beat of your heart, 
every voice of your nature.” 

After a second she said: 

“On the contrary, you must promise 
me that you will not come to Le Balze.” 

“T shall certainly come if you stay be- 
yond three days. I give you no longer. 
It took only six days to make the 
world. It should not take longer than 
three days for a woman to make up 
her mind. You are going to make up 
your mind, on what subject I do not 
know, but I will relinquish you to your 
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feminine and metaphysical problems. 
Then I will come to you.” 

They drove along in silence for a few 
seconds, and then he said: 

“T did not seek you. I did not know 
that you were coming. Before you 
came J had almost made up my mind 
to take a step which has appealed to me 
for several years. I meant to enter the 
monastery of Sant’ Angelo. I did think 
so until we went to the belfry. I had 
always thought that I should say my 
pater nosters from those walls.” 

She glanced at him. What he said 
was unsympathetic to her. She could 
not fancy him a monk. She said aloud: 

“Promise me that you will not go to 
Le Balze.” 

“T cannot promise you a lie.” 

“There must be another way out of 
Le Balze. I shall go to Rimini.” 

“T will come after you if you bore a 
hole to China, and go through the heart 
of the earth!” 

The little horse, rejoicing in a hilly 
decline, trotted bravely, and to the right 
Savignone on its island bloomed like a 
brown flower in the stream. He drew 
the horse up to the side of the road. 

“Let us go in and see the Della Rob- 
bia, madame. It is a Virgin with a 
stainless brow, and eyes like a prayer. 
We say ‘Pray for us,’ and this Virgin’s 
are the only lips I ever saw that an- 
swered, ‘I pray for you.’ She has a 
child on her breast. I think it is the 
purest thing I ever saw in art. Come.” 

He seemed to Maria to be always say- 
ing that word to her, short and rapid: 
“Come, come.” She now knew what 
the appeal was that she saw on his face 
in Naples. ‘Come,’ was written in his 
eyes. He had said it to her silently 
when she saw him standing under the 
arch with poor Giovanni Pullelli, whom, 
twenty-five minutes later, the bull had 
gored ; and after that he had said it con- 
stantly, and she had gone with him to 
the poor, sick man in the hovel. She 
had gone to Sant’ Angelo, up the dan- 
gerous hill, where in the vineyards his 
lips and eyes, his voice and arms, had 
said ‘‘Come,” and she had resisted him. 
She had followed him up the stairs into 
the tower under the divine bell, where 
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his heart and body had called ‘Come, 
beloved,” and she had had the strength 
to go from him. Every time now and 
hereafter Maria knew that she must be 
deaf to the beautiful, appealing, com- 
manding voice, in answer to which all 
her soul and body responded. She 
would not go with him into that adorable 
little town on its island, across the tiny 
bridge to the church. They were bet- 
ter here in the open. 

Della Gandara sprang out of the car- 
riage, and blanketed the pony. 

“Come,” he repeated, and Maria gave 
him her hand, and followed him down 
the hill to the bridge which married 
Savignone to the shore. 

The bridge was narrow as a ribbon, 
They had to wait for a donkey and his 
rider to amble over it. From the island 
came the pungent, sharp smells of a 
populous Italian town; its fire, its 


smoke, and its humming noise. 

Maria walked over the little bridge, 
that threw a heavy girdle across the 
river, green as a dragon fly; and round 


about Savignone the Tiber spread like 
an emerald, and clear as glass. Close to 
the church there were beggars, there 
were children and asses, and the city 
hummed like a hive. 

Once more they crossed the threshold 
of a medieval church. 

Della Gandara put his 
Maria’s arm. 

“To the right, in that little chapel, 
hangs the blue and white Madonna.” 

Over the altar, set in the stone of the 
wall, was one of the masterpieces of 
ceramic art. The relief had the white- 
ness of milk and the beauty of a lily. 
Around the frame the rich fruits in 
yellow and blue terra cotta hung as 
though ripe to fall. 

On the ascetic beauty of divine moth- 
erhood Maria’s eyes did not linger. It 
was the child against the Virgin’s breast 
that she saw. But Della Gandara 
looked at the Virgin, and at Maria Sant’ 
Alcione. 

“Dio, what a marvelous likeness!” 

Maria did not stir. Through the long, 
narrow window above the altar, amber 
light fell on the white Madonna, on the 


hand on 


head of the Bambino, and on the lus- 
cious frame. 

“Come,” he repeated, and she fol- 
lowed him as in a dream, and once out- 
side said to him: 

“T have never seen anything so love- 
ly, never! It should be in Rome.” 

“Tt is exactly like you, madame,” he 
answered, almost angrily. “You might 
have been the model.” 

“You seem to resent it,” she smiled 
slightly. ‘If it had been a Magdalen, 
you would have preferred the resem- 
blance.”’ 

And he repeated somberly: “I want 
you to be sacred to me alone.” 

On either side of them the mountains 
rose in classic form, tier upon tier, soft 
as velvet. In a profound gorge the Ti- 
ber cut a stormy course, rushing like an 
impetuous lover. 

“See!” Della Gandara pointed with 
his whip. “See how the river encircles 
Savignone. See how it embraces its 
first love.” 

Around the island the river spread 
two beautiful arms, encircling the city, 
then tore foaming on to new towns and 
to Rome. 

They had slowly climbed the hill, and 
Della Gandara stopped once more, and 
they both looked back. The valley was 
full‘of the cry and the song of the Ti- 
ber. Over the white stones the water 
laughed in ecstasy, and grew profound 
in violet pools, and flowed in purple 
shadows, and upstream there was a 
white mane of foam like a distant hand 
that signaled. 

“The Tiber will have many loves be- 
fore it reaches Rome, but this is the 
only town that it embraces with both 
arms. Up in the cold where you are 
going, think of Savignone and its happy 
fate.” He lowered his voice. ‘And 
think of me, innamorata mia, think of 
me!” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The road had been deserted, but now 
was peopled by a group of contadini 
going down to Pieve. From the huts in 
the valley here, where they lay like dry 
leaves upon a barren floor, the peasants 
began to journey up to the highroad to 
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the little village eight miles away. 
Above their heads now and then an 
eagle circled, cried out, and soared, was 
swallowed up in the blue, or lost be- 
hind a sparkling peak. 

High, unwelcoming, Monte Fumaiolo 
rose in the center of the hills, lilylike 
among the green mountains, and there 
lay Le Balze. There was a miraculous 
sweetness and freshness in the air. It 
grew colder. 

With an irrelevance that would have 
been naive and something of a pose had 
it not been for his voice, Della Gandara 
said: 

“You know what I think, what I am, 
what I want. You know I love you.” 

“Yes,” Maria said. 

“Full of grace!” he cried. “And you 
are embittered by your life, too. You 
have the right to doubt me, but you be- 
lieve me.” 

“Yes,” she repeated. 

“Full of grace!” he said tenderly. 

They mounted, mounted the 
steadily into the rugged country. 

“You love me, too,” Della Gandara 
said. “You love me, too. You know 
it. You have never loved any one else.” 

She turned her face to him; it was 
as pale as the Virgin’s above the altar 
in the Savignone chapel. He leaned 
toward her with a cry, and just at that 
moment they both started as the sound 
of running feet smote upon the hard, 
white road. 

As though he had been thrown from 
over the hill above them, a peasant came 
rushing toward them, and, panting, 
reached the side of the carriage. 
dottore, for the love of 


hill 


“Signore 
God!’ 

He clung to the side of the phaéton, 
his bare neck streaming with the heat 
of his running, his lips trembling. 

“Signore dottore!” 

Della Gandara, to whom his coming 
Was as unwelcome as possible, spoke 
sharply : 

“Well, well! 
Speak !"" 

“Pardon—the Virgin has brought 
the signer dottore to Sandolo!” panted 
the man. “I was running to Pieve, run- 
ning there, and it would have taken me 


is the matter? 


What 


2 
0 


hours. Meanwhile, the child would 
have been dead.” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor coldly. 
“Come, come, Peppe, go home. Give 
the baby a dose of hot camomile.” 

“Mamma mia,” cried the man, “but 
the signor dottore will come?’ 

“T can't come, my good follow,” said 
Della Gandara angrily. “I am on my 
way to the Le Balze Pass.” 

The peasant stared, leaned forward, 
his pale-brown face intense and wistful, 
and humble, too. The people hereabouts 
adored Della Gandara; from the Apen- 
nines to Pieve he was as welcome as 
the Host, and in many hearts considered 
as miraculous. 

He said to Maria: “They are luna- 
tics, you know, madame; they come for 
me all the way to Pieve if the baby 
cries.” 

“IT was running to Pieve,” interrupted 
the man gently, above his panting 
breath. “The bambino is dying, dot- 
tore.” 

Maria had taken the reins from her 
companion’s hand. 

“Hurry!” she ordered. “Hurry! Of 
course the doctor will go with you,” she 
said consolingly to the peasant. “Go 
home, go home. Courage, courage!” 

But the man did not glance at her. 
His wild eyes never left the physician’s 
face. Della Gandara started the horse 
again, and Peppe ran like a dog at his 
side. Della Gandara cursed under his 
breath. 

“Do you know what this means? 
Peppe lives two miles in the valley. If 
[ go to his brat I shall have to leave you 
to start on your way alone. Why were 
we not invisible! Why did he find us!” 

“How can you be so brutal?” his 
companion murmured. “You, who have 
children ?” 

In a voice that was solemn with feel- 
ing, he answered: 

“T think of nothing but you, nothing 
but you!” 

They were hailed again, and this 
time by a man with a white donkey, 
who waited for them by the roadside. 
He waved his cap. 

“It is Adamo,” said Della Gandara. 
“He will take you safely to Le Balze. I 
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can trust Adamo. Must I let you go 
from me for three days?” 

Adamo, a_ blond-faced, blue-eyed 
peasant, greeted them with a radiant 
smile and a sweeping bow. Della Gan- 
dara told Maria that the peasant would 
guard her as his life. With a passion- 
ate solemnity he put her in Adamo’s 
charge. She saw the peasant listen to 
him fixedly, accepting his commission 
with reverence, and before she knew it 
she was lifted in Della Gandara’s arms 
and placed on the saddle of the white 
ass. Holding her so, embracing her, his 
cheek on hers, he whispered: 

“Three days!” 

It was swift, impressive, nervous 
parting. Peppe, waiting, turned his 
poor hat in his hands, his face pleading 
that love be set aside for life, and the 
sense of Della Gandara’s arms was so 
intense that her sight was clouded. 

“Wait!” She lifted her hand. “Wait, 
Della Gandara! You have carried me 
away, you have carried yourself away.” 
Her blue eyes, deep as the Galilean Sea, 
were fixed upon him. ‘Take this time 
to forget me, to understand that I can 
be nothing to you, nothing.” 

“Three days,” he repeated quietly, 
ignoring her coldness. “Three days. If 
you do not return, I shall come for you. 
Miracles have been wrought in a shorter 
time.” 

Here the impatient peasant pulled 
Della Gandara by the arm. 

“For the love of God, for the love of 
God, go!” said the contessa. ‘Cure his 
child. See what touching faith he has. 
You speak of miracles; work your own 
miracle of healing. You speak of com- 
ing to me; go to him. Everything you 
do I shall be glad of. Go! Please go!” 

He gave her a long look that left her 
trembling, although the flame of it 
warmed her, and he followed hastily 
after the peasant, who had already 
turned and fled. 

The contessa on the donkey, the 
brown hillocks before her, as well as 
the unknown way which cut into the 
forest, started on her mountain journey. 
She turned in her saddle to watch Della 
Gandara as he strode across the road. 
No one waited for her to bring life. 


She was alone again as she had been 
for desolate, ugly years. She saw him 
disappear behind a dip in the hills. He 
did not turn or look back at her, but she 
understood it, and knew that if he had 
once looked about he could not have 
gone on his errand of mercy. 

“Tf the eccellenza is ready,” said the 
honeyed voice of Adamo, “there is a 
storm in the air, and one does not wish 
to be caught in the snow.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

In spite of them all, then, she had 
boldly begun her journey, ridden off the 
highroad into the Apennines toward 
which Della Gandara and she had been 
driving slowly for twelve miles. She 
must now climb to Le Balze, hanging 
high in the snows, and the idea of it 
became detestable, although it had been 
a Mecca which for a fortnight had ob- 
stinately drawn her, 

It was detestable, because she was 
deliberately turning her back on Sandro 
Della Gandara, going away from him as 
fast as the donkey’s steps could carry 
her. She was not philosophic; instinc- 
tive, rather—a blind woman who walked 
with outstretched hands to find some ob- 
ject to guide her. To her tortured mind, 
Le Balze had seemed a place of rest 
from the problems of her unhappy 
married life, and she had groped to- 
ward it, now to see she had made a mis- 
take. 

On the white she entered the 
odorous forest of cedars and mountain 
pines, and the descent was sharp, the 
trail stony under the donkey’s feet. The 
falling pebbles, as the hoofs of the ass 
displaced them, the crackling of the 
branches as Adamo held them back, the 
rustle of the young river in the gorge 
below, the call of a bird sharply sweet 
and inquiring, made music for her as 
she traveled. Once, as the donkey clev- 
erly picked her way down a steep de- 
scent, Adamo said: 

“Gemma has a soul, eccellenza. I 
love her next my wife.” 

Mile upon mile of russet-colored, un- 
dulating hill land stretched before her, 
where the country was the color of 


ass 
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molten gold. The rocks seemed part of 
a precious mine. Over the little hillocks 
the donkey carefully felt her way. 

Maria’s cheeks were like roses. A 
fine, sweet color daily blossomed in 
them. In the distance was‘a cedar for- 
est outlining the edge of the mountain- 
side, and she must climb it with Adamo, 
who regarded her curiously. She was 
the first lady he had ever seen. He was 
a simple-faced fellow, with a devoted 
look in his eyes, and an enchanting 
smile. 

“Ecco! Here is your good Adamo, 
eccellenza,” he exclaimed, laying his 
hand on the flank of the ass. ‘Gemma 
is a treasure, eccellenza, an angel.” 

Maria smiled at him, and compli- 
mented the ass. 

“Yes, yes, eccellenza. I only have to 
whisper ‘Le Balze’ in her ear, and she 
will take you there. Not that I would 
trust the eccellenza to Gemma! Surely. 
The signore dottore would take my life 
—he told me so,” said Adamo calmly. 
“He says that he will kill me if any 
harm comes to the eccellenza.”’ 

Adamo walked sturdily, his 
across Gemma’s flanks. 

“The signore dottore is a great man, 
eccellenza ; he has but to cross the thres- 
hold, and the sick one is well.” 

“That is indeed wonderful,” ex- 
claimed Maria, and her eyes softened. 

She looked into the piny growth of 
forest toward which they drew near. It 
cool, and sweet, and dark. It 
should have been Della Gandara 
walking there by her side, charming her 
and drawing her, demanding, praying: 
“Adorata mia!’ No, she would not let 
herself remember that voice or plead- 
ing. 

Behind them now lay the yellow, roll- 
ing, dipping, golden hillocks. Maria 
looked back upon them before entering 
the wood, the elfin country, weird, mel- 
ancholy, beautiful, and it separated her 
‘rom Sandolo, and Savignone, and 
Pieve. 

They crossed the forest border, and 
as if he thought that darkness might 
startle his lady, Adamo went to the ass’ 
head to put aside the great branches of 
the trees. 


arm 


Was 


After they had been plodding for an 
hour, Maria stopped to eat a bit of 
bread and cheese, and to drink a little 
wine that had been strapped on the back 
of the saddle. She smiled at the avid- 
ity with which she devoured these hum- 
ble victuals. 

It was now a fortnight since she had 
taken a good meal; food, except as it 
kept life in her, ceased to occupy any 
place in her consideration. Adamo 
waited patiently, and Maria broke off in 
the midst of her humble feast to offer 
him a bit of bread and the rest of the 
bottle of wine. As he took them from 
her gratefully, he raised his eyes to her; 
she saw an expression of wonder cross 
his simple face. 

“Thank you, 
mered. 

She asked some question about the 
road, took off her hat, ruffled her dark 
hair. 

“See, Adamo, how dark it grows. 
Does it mean rain? I hope it will not 
mean snow.” 

“It may,” he answered. “Eccellenza, 
it will delay us. I will unfold the cape.” 

At the back of the saddle she now 
perceived that Della Gandara had rolled 
and strapped his own mantle, one she 
had often seen him wear gracefully. As 
the guide put it around her shoulders, it 
infolded her like Della Gandara’s ten- 
derness. 

The snow and rain began to mingle; 
her hands grew cold and stiff. An icy 
wind blew against her face and lips. 

“How far is it, Adamo? When will 
we get to Le Balze?” 

He did not reply; the white 
plodded on, tranquilly choosing 
Way. 

The storm made a singing sound in 
the leaves. The snow, now an inch 
deep, crunched under Gemma’s hoofs. 

Maria shivered, brushed the snow 
from her eyes, and tried to peer through 
the dark twilight of the wood. 

“Adamo! How soon shall we be 
there ?” 

Pulling up her donkey, she turned to 
see Adamo kneeling in the trail, pray- 
ing. 


*What 


eccellenza,” he stam- 


ass 
her 


can it be?’ she wondered. 
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Are we lost? 
and lead 


“Of what is he afraid? 
Adamo! Adamo! Come 
Gemma; let us get on.” 

He rose to his feet, made the sign of 
the cross as he stared at her, then turned 
and fled, leaving her alone on the Le 
Balze trail in the falling snow. 

She was frankly terrified, and won- 
dered whether to turn Gemma about 
and retrace her way to Sandolo, or to 
goon. If it was dangerous to continue, 
it was as much so to return; but Maria 
had no voice in the matter. Gemma had 
stoutly made up her mind. Indifferent 
to Maria’s light hand on the rein, and 
her unaccustomed voice, the ass sturdily 
pursued the way she had begun. 

Sometimes the mounting was very 
difficult, and she struggled with the as- 
cent, panting under her burden. Witha 
fidelity that put Adamo to shame, she 
continued her way, as though indeed 
she bore a sacred woman, and would 
not betray her trust, beast though she 
was. 

The rider was frozen to the marrow ; 
her hands grew so stiff she could scarce- 


ly hold the leather of Gemma’s bridle. 
If Gemma should stumble and fall! If 
she were snowbound here, she would 


freeze to death. This, at all events, 
would be the solution of the problem. 
Perhaps this was why it had been so 
difficult for her to reach Le Balze. 

The forest broke into the open, into 
the white snow, into the winter twilight. 
They crossed the first bridge over the 
liber, a tiny, medieval structure, with 
a cross at the Le Balze end. Maria saw 
a rude stone church on the other side 
of the bridge, and a group of torch- 
bearers coming into the open. They 
gathered around an empty bier. As 
Gemma carried Maria past the mourn- 
ers, the peasants stared at the lady on 
the white ass. 

“Good evening,” she said graciously. 
“Cah you tell me where Maria Goan- 
elli lives ?’ 

One of the peasants snatched off his 
hat, and came up to her, his torch flam- 
ing in his hand. 

“Giulio Goanelli,” he said, “it is the 
first house.” 

She was white with snow, her hat, her 


cape; she seemed to shine in the torch- 
light. Her pale, beatific face, with the 
gentian-blue eyes, bent on the peasant 
who had buried his dead. The man 
murmured something indistinctly, called 
to his companions, but, before they could 
come up to him, Gemma of her own 
accord started on. 

The donkey plodded on through the 
snow, and at the first house in the vil- 
lage she stopped. A rotten flight of 
steps led to the first story; over the 
door hung a sign. This was the inn of 
the lost hamlet in the Apennines, of 
whose existence no one had seemed to 
know. She remembered now that the 
Goanellis kept an inn, and Gemma, as 
though trained humbly to deposit a holy 
burden, bending her forelegs, kneeled 
meekly down. 

Maria’s limbs were so stiff she could 
scarcely mount the steps, and before her 
the black door studded with nails shut 
her away from shelter. As she knocked, 
she heard a child crying within, and the 
murmur of little voices. Finally she 
heard a child’s voice ask: 

“Who is there?” 

“A traveler for Giulio 
Open, open, per amore.” 

There were little whispers, and the 
bolt was drawn. As she went in she 
was met by the heavy stench of a room 
lived in by many persons, the smell of 
smoking logs, of cooking broth; and by 
the light of the fagot fire, across a 
hearth some six feet wide, she saw that 
she stood in the center of a group of 
children. The eldest, a little girl not 
more than ten years of age, held a wail- 
ing baby in her arms. The children 
stared at her as she smiled, extending 
her icy hands. 

“Where is the mother? 
Maria Goanelli?” 

The six children, beautiful, dirty, 
half-clothed, their eyes like velvet, their 
cheeks like winter roses, clustered in an 
awed, curious little group. 

“La mamma is out, and the father as 
well.” 

Maria drew off her soaking gloves. 

‘Let me warm myself by the fire.” 

She approached it, the water began to 
drip from her clothes, her hair was 


Goanelli. 


Where is 
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damp about her white face. In the re- 
cess of the fireplace an iron pot boiled 
and bubbled, and near to it, in the fire- 
place itself, stood a little stool. One of 
the children, a boy of six, ran to the 
hearth, and crept like a little gnome, 
and took his place by the steaming 
broth, gazing eagerly into the soup pot. 
The tongue of the eldest child was 
loosed. 

“Be welcome,” she murmured. 
bambino is very sick.” 

“Poor little thing!" Maria glanced at 
the group, whose tender years did not 
offer much help to her. “My donkey is 
outside,” she said helplessly. “I am 
afraid she will freeze in the snow and 
cold.” 

“Ecco!” exclaimed the little girl, and 
to the boy by the soup pot: “Pietro, go 
take the ass into the shed—go!” 

She was a mature little thing, already 
like the mother of a family, with the un- 
selfish sweetness, the maternal authority 
of an elder sister whose young, un- 
formed breast has sheltered little heads, 
whose hands have washed and tended. 

“But your brother is too small,” ob- 
jected the contessa. 

“No!” said the elder sister. 
work for father.” 

The infant in her arms had hushed its 
crying. 

The traveler took off her wet cape, 
and hung it dripping on a chair, then 
sat down on a settle near the blazing 
fagots, and stretched out her hands to 
the glow. The children stood around 
her, staring. 

“Can I have a 
bina?” 

“Surely,” nodded the little girl. “Giu- 
lia, fetch a cup.” 

“T will dip it out myself,” Maria of- 
fered. 

The smell of the peasant soup was de- 
licious to her as she bent over the pot, 
but as she looked in she saw there was 
scarcely enough to feed three people— 
it had simmered to its ebb. 

“Children,” she asked faintly, ‘“‘is 
there no more supper? Is this all there 
is for six of you i 

“Tt is all, signora. 
come.” 


“The 


“Tt is his 


cup of broth, bam- 


Eat and be wel- 


Already the other little creatures had 
drawn near and closed round her, the 
firelight shining in their eyes. It was 
not customary to touch the broth until 
later; the smallest began to cry for 
“mamma” and supper, and Maria 
poured the soup back into the pot. 

“Have you any milk and bread?” she 
asked weakly. 

“Nothing,” exclaimed the 
mother, “absolutely nothing.” 

The baby began its dolorous wail 
again. Maria Sant’ Alcione held out 
her hands. 

“Give me the bambino,” 
desperately. 

Her arms trembled with fatigue, and 
her hands shook. 

The little girl gave over the bundle of 
rags to Maria. 

She had not held a child in her arms 
since her own had lain there, the first 
time since four long years. She would 
have held her husband in those empty 
arms, but he had not wished for this 
refuge. Nothing else had come to them 
until now down in Pieve. More than 
once, looking at Della Gandara’s beauti- 
ful head, she had wanted to take it to 
her breast. Now the feeling of a child’s 
body in her arms sent a shiver through 
her—it seemed to be her own that she 
held, and to be little Sandro that she 
looked down upon. Her bosom heaved, 
her eyes filled with tears. The child 
was thin and pale, unlike his sturdy 
brothers and sisters, his meager hands 

like birds’ claws, his tiny face 


little 


she prayed 


were 


pinched and appealing, and his eyes 
looked up wonderingly at the strange 


Maria bent over 
It stopped its 


face, and at the tears. 
the baby, consoling it. 
crying, its body relaxed. 

“What is the matter with the bam- 
bino?” 

“Carmela,” informed the little sister, 
nodding at Maria, and showing her 
gleaming white teeth. ‘I am Carmela. 
[’ll be ten years old at Easter, and I’ve 
been confirmed. The bambino is always 
ill, but to-day he is very ill. We think 
he will die. La mamma has gone to get 
the sindaco. He is a doctor.” 

The sindaco? Maria thought of 
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Della Gandara, and her heart beat. 
“Where does the sindaco live?” 

“At the end of Le Balze,” said the lit- 
tle girl. “One has to climb. The storm 
has made the mother late.” 

Maria looked down at the quieted 
child, whose eyes were fastened on her. 
It seemed beautiful to her. Exhausted 
as she was, trembling with fatigue, and 
cold, and hunger, her nerves played 
upon by emotion and warfare, she found 
her senses blurring, and, as she looked 
down at the child, it seemed to have be- 
come her own baby that she held; but 
the child she had born and nursed was 
not so divine as this. 

“Be blessed,” she murmured, and 
made over it the sign of the cross. “I 
have suffered,” she thought. “God 
knows I have. 
nothing wrong. 
clean heart.” 

The child smiled on her faintly, and 
put up its fragile hand to her breast. 
Carmela, with the others who had come 
close to the stranger, cried: 

“See, the bambino is smiling—he is 
laughing—see !” 

Maria heard a 
door, which opened. Pietro ran in. 

“Here is the mother. Ecco!” 

A peasant woman, wrapped in a black 
cape, her bare head wet with the storm, 
and a handsome, open countenance, 
came in, followed by a gray-haired man. 
The little children rushed to the mother, 
but Carmela remained by the stranger’s 
side. 

“Vammina, mammina!’ cried the lit- 
tle girl. ‘The baby is well—he is smil- 
ing. See!” 

Maria Sant’ Alcione saw the peasant 
woman start forward, then pause, and 
the light of recognition on her face 
changed to awe. Thinking Maria Go- 
anelli recognized her mistress, and not 
wanting to disturb the tranquil child on 
her breast, the contessa only smiled and 
nodded, and so sat, her loosened hair 
about her face, her deep-blue eyes ten- 
der with love for the woman who had 
nursed her son. Then, as no one moved, 
she cried: 

“Maria, my good Maria, see; I have 
come to Le Balze after this long time.” 


As yet I have done 
I may bless it with a 


sound without the 


To her dismay, the woman fell on her 
knees; the sindaco followed her exam- 
ple. 

“Ah! Bonta Divina, bounta Divina!” 
Maria Goanelli cried. “Give us your 
blessing! Give us your blessing!” 

The contessa rose, the child in her 
arms, and went over to’ the kneeling 
mother. 

“Don’t you know me?” she said 
calmly, although pale as death. “Don’t 
you know me? Get up at once, Maria. 
I have come from Naples to see you. 
Here, hold out your arms; take, your 
baby. The poor little thing seems 
quiet.” 

“Mother of God!” murmured the 
peasant, rising to her feet. “I really 
thought the eccellenza was the Ma- 
donna, and I’m not yet really sure that 
she isn’t. Nobody but the Madonna 
could get here on such a night.” 

She seized her mistress’ hands, and 
kissed them, and burst into joyful wel- 
come, saying over and over again that 
she was only half persuaded, and hus- 
tling the poor old sindaco into the cor- 
ner by the fire with Pietro. 

The baby, perfectly quiet, was car- 
ried to his bed in the corner; and his 
mother, her fine eyes sparkling and radi- 
ant with delight, took her guest in 
charge. 

Maria Goanelli was a charming fig- 
ure among her brood, with her dark 
hair, her dark eyes, her dignity, and 
her expressive, affectionate smile. By 
her side the Contessa Sant’ Alcione 
was as tall as she, and the two Marias 
talked together in the firelight, while 
outside the snows obliterated the path 
to Pieve and to Rimini, and many other 
paths, and in her stall Gemma ate her 
supper between a new-born calf and its 
mother. 


CHAPTER XVI, 

“The baby was saved by a miracle, 
eccellenza.” 

“Nonsense, my good Maria, non- 
sense! Miracles do not arrive like that 
nowadays.” 

“A miracle, eccellenza! I left him at 
death’s door—I return to find him smil- 
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ing in the eccellenza’s arms. He’s been 
like an angel ever since. What else 
would it be but a miracle?” 

Once again before the fire in the peas- 
ant’s kitchen, a black shawl around her 
shoulders, Maria Sant’ Alcione sat like 
a queen enthroned. By her side Maria 
Goanelli rapidly knitted a stocking for 
her husband Giulio, always away on 
some mountain journey. LBrooded over 
by little Carmela, the children whis- 
pered in a distant corner with their 
homely playthings. 

“Ma veramente!” pursued the nurse, 
nodding. “When I came in and saw the 
picture before the fire I thought that the 
Madonna had 4 

“Hush, Maria, you are sacrilegious.” 

“The Le Balze people thought so, too. 
They told Pietro so this morning when 
you passed the church on the white ass.” 

“Hush, Maria!” 


“At all events,” said the peasant, 


clicking her needles, “it is a miracle that 
the eccellenza should come here in the 
storm to see her servant.” 

“I longed to see her, Maria.” 


The Italian impulsively leaned over, 
seized one of her mistress’ hands, and 
kissed it. 

“I have always prayed for the eccel- 
lenza,”’ she murmured, and her mistress 
pursued : 

“IT longed to see some one who had 
held my little child.” 

“The angel Sandro,” cried the nurse. 
“What a heavenly little baby, wasn't he, 
eccellenza ?” 

The two women gazed and saw each 
other through tears. “This,” Maria 
Sant’ Alcione thought, “is what I have 
come to see. These tears of remem- 
brance in Maria Goanelli’s eyes.” 

In the silence that followed, the nurse 
asked affectionately, with no thought 
that her query was inhospitable: 

“When does the eccellenza go back ?” 

“Go back where?’ responded her 
mistress vaguely. 

“But to Naples, Madonna mia!” 

“I shall never go back again,” ex- 
claimed her mistress passionately ; 
“never !” 

And, as she said this, Maria Sant’ 
Alcione knew that this had been her in- 


tention from the beginning—that she 
had never meant to go; that she had 
come away with the definite idea of 
never returning to her husband. 

“Mother of God!’ exclaimed the 
nurse. 

Little Angelo had come up to his 
mother, and pulled her dress; she 
pushed him away, called Carmela, de- 
livered her a rapid injunction to keep 
the little brood at the other end of the 
room. 

“What does the eccellenza mean?” she 
persisted, and glanced at the poor room, 
at the fire, the blackened rafters, and 
the ladder to the attic. “I am afraid 
the eccellenza could not be happy in Le 
Balze.” . 

The shadow of a smile touched Maria 
Sant’ Alcione’s lips. 

“No, you dear thing, don’t worry! I 
have not come to stay in Le Balze! I 
have no plans. I don’t know what I 
shall do.” 

The other ventured timidly : 

“And the count?” 

“He will do very well,” she replied. 

And the nurse murmured: “The poor 
count ; he loved little Sandro very much, 
indeed.” 

The snow fell in a steady, pearllike 
curtain around the town, between the 
world and Maria Sant’ Alcione. This 
was the second day since she had bidden 
Della Gandara good-by. To-morrow, 
come what would, she would venture 
down. 

“Does it often snow like this?” 

“Oh, often, eccellenza.” 

“When will the snow be over, do you 
think ?” 

“Eccellenza, that 
God.” 

“Yes, yes, but in a day, or a week, or 
a month, Maria Goanelli?” 

““A week sometimes,” responded the 
other placidly. “And after the storm 
the crystals are as beautiful as glass.” 

A week? She would die here in a 
week! A week of snow shut in here 
with these peasants! 

“T shall certainly go away,” she con- 
soled herself; “certainly start away to- 
morrow, snow or no snow.” 

But what, indeed, if she should be 


is in the hand of 
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forced to remain here for a week, and 
he should start to come in the storm, 
and be lost inthe snow! She could hear 
his voice: “Anima mia! Innamorata 
mia!” Vell, he was her soul, that she 
knew; the life and breath of her now! 
There would never be anything else but 
him for her to the end, and it seemed to 
her that there had never been anything 
else from the beginning, that she had 
been going to him daily, answering that 
vital, appealing command: ‘Come, 
come!” He had said: “Think of happy 
Savignone, embraced by the Tiber, 
when you are in the snows.” 


Beyond. control, at,the limit of her 
patience at the end of the third day, 
wrapped in one of Maria Goanelli’s 
capes, she wrestled with the door against 
which the snow had heaped, heavy and 
forbidding, and struggled to the shed 
where Gemma, snug and sound, her 
long ears stiff and straight, peered at 
her lady. A friendly neighbor had fed 


Guilio Goanelli’s cattle in the master’s 
absence, and Maria met the fellow at 


the door of the shed. 

“Will it clear to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, eccellenza.” 

“And the paths ?” 

The man laughed. 

“Tt will be new cheese. 
through cuts first.” 

“Tf you will take me to Sandallo I will 
give you twenty-five lire.” 

“That’s too much,” said the man tran- 
quilly. ‘Half of it would pay me if one 
could find the way.” 

“T will give it gladly if you will help 

ne to find the way.” 

The bargain was struck. They were 
to start early the next morning, and the 
rest of the time passed one fashion or 
another. She was almost happy; she 
sang songs for the baby, who had lost 
its look of mystery, and was only a 
black-eyed little thing on the way to 
health. 

That night, used now to the cold, the 
contessa slept heavily, and awakened as 
the sunlight struck her eyelids. Out- 
side, the snow was blue in the light, the 
pines black and mysterious. The trees 


Who cuts 


sparkled, and the radiance seemed to re- 
flect from her heart. 

“IT am going to him,” she said aloud 
at the window; “I am going to him to- 
day.” 

She was all ready to start when she 
came downstairs. 

“Madonna mia!” 
Goanelli, horrified. 

“Yes, I am going,” said the contessa 
joyously. “It’s useless to try to keep 
me. I shall find my way.” 

“The eccellenza will be buried in the 
snows. For the love of God! Nota 
man in Le Balze would venture.” 

“Yes, he will,” laughed her mistress. 
“He is ready out there, with the don- 
key.” 

From the window Maria Goanelli 
saw the big form of her next-door 
neighbor, muffled up to his chin, stand- 
ing at the ass’ head, his staff in hand. 

The contessa laughed at expostula- 
tions and fears. She would have 
laughed at death itself to-day! Noth- 
ing could make her sad or even thought- 
ful. Her brain, her pulses, her heart, 
all sang and laughed; the sunlight, the 
blue sky, even the danger, said: “I am 
going to him!” 

She put her arms around Maria Go- 
anelli. 

“Kiss me good-by. You were kind 
to me here in the snow.” And she kissed 
the nurse on both of her hard, brilliant 
cheeks. 

“‘Addio, addio, bambini, addio!’ 

Maria Goanelli, who seemed dazed 
and troubled, held her mistress back, 
and murmured, in a low tone: 

“Eccellenza, if you go with 

}ambelli, I shall not be afraid. 
safe guide, but She 
“Back there in Naples ‘ 

“Well, Maria, what then?” 

“The eccellenza will go back to Na- 
ples?” A cloud crossed her face. “I 
shall pray night and day for the eccel- 
lenza.” 

The children fluttered out on the 
porch like birds in the snow. Cecco 
lifted the contessa onto the donkey. 
She did not suggest the Madonna to 
either of the peasants. She was only a 
beautiful, ardent woman. 


exclaimed Maria 


Cecco 
He is a 
paused. 
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“The Madonna go with you,” mur- 
mured the servant, “the Madonna give 
you 

She did not finish her wish, but the 
women looked into each other’s eyes; 
the lady’s were deep as the heavens, the 
peasant’s soft and dark, clouded with 
tears. 

“Addio, cara Maria, addio,” 
mured the Contessa Sant’ Alcione. 


mur- 


The donkey plunged up to her knees 
in snow, and pulled out again. Cecco 
Bambelli at her head encouraged her. 
Maria scarcely saw or cared how the 
beast struggled and labored; she had no 
fear, her face was set toward Sandallo. 
She would surely get there, but it would 
take time; that she must endure. The 
exhilaration of the air, its cold, pure 
wine, the sparkle of the snow, the glory 
of the blue heavens, made an enchanted 
winter world. She shut her eyes, bowed 
her head, and the pine and cedar breath, 
the incense of the forest, came deli- 
ciously to her as she entered the wood. 


“The donkey knows her way, eccel- 
lenza; she is a wonderfud beast,” Cecco 
Bambelli said, after they had been jour- 
neying a little time. 

She did not answer him. 
they would find their way, and that 
nothing could hinder it; the path was 


She knew 


straight. At the thought of seeing 
Della Gandara, her cheeks grew hot, her 
breath nearly suffocated her, her hands 
trembled on the lines she held. 

They moved on and on, down and 
down, until at midday the sun grew hot, 
and warmed them through the openings 
in the trees. She thought exultantly: 
“He did not come for me. He did not 
come. The three days are up. This is 
the fourth day.” 

The donkey stopped suddenly, her 
ears pointed forward, and Cecco Bam- 
belli called through the trees: 

“Who is there?” 

She heard the crunching of the snow, 
the fall of the pebbles. They stopped 
on the edge of a brook that gurgled un- 
der the ice. She saw Della Gandara 
brush the boughs back, and leap the 
brook. He never glanced at her. Ab- 
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ruptly he put his hand in his pocket, and 
drew out some money. 

“Here,” he said harshly to Cecco 
Bambelli, “‘take this, and go back to 
Le Balze.” 

“T promised him a piece of gold,” she 
hurried, and could scarcely find her 
trembling voice. 

“He has two; let him go,” Della Gan- 
dara said, and stood immovable until the 
man retraced his footprints in the snow 
and his figure was lost. 

Then Della Gandara came to her, and, 
without speaking, took her in his arms, 
as she sat on the white ass, and lifted 
her to him and held her as though he 
would meet her flesh with his, and 
kissed her on the eyes, and brows, and 
lips many times—kissed her on the blue 
eyes that were the color of the Ma- 
donna’s; on the brow which the peas- 
ants had thought sublime; on the lips 
that they had prayed would bless them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Many hours later they came out on 
the gnomelike hillocks, whose golden 
points undulated like waves of a molten 
sea. Pink and red bracken spread along 
the clay, and from a hut in the valley 
fluttered a thin flag of smoke to wel- 
come them. Della Gandara said: 
“You are cold and hungry, love. 
a fairy has come to minister to you 
one could call Tullia a fairy!” 

le walked by the side of Maria, his 
arm around her. They had traveled 
alone together for four hours, and if 
she felt either cold or hungry she was 
unconscous of the fact. On a hillock a 
little beyond, sharply outlined, stood the 
dark figure of a peasant girl against the 
brilliant afternoon light. A russet cape 
fell around her, her skirt was brown as 
the hillside, and in both hands she held 
a little brazier to warm her icy fingers. 
Her herd of goats shook their tinkling 
bells here and there among the hillocks. 
At her feet was a mother goat and her 
kids. 

“Hola, Tullia Ferrati, have you a cup, 
ragazza? Will you milk for the eccel- 
lenza?” 


See, 
if 
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Maria said: “Help me down. I want 
to touch foot to the ground.” 

He lifted her down, and as he did so, 
her hand on his shoulder, she said, in 
her low, rich voice: 

“Do you know, this is the first time 
I have touched the earth since I have let 
myself love you? The earth has seemed 
a dreadful place before. Now it is 
sacred.” 

He kissed her under the eyes of the 
goatherd, who had put her brazier 


down, and was milking the goat. When‘ 


Maria had drunk and forced Della 
Gandara to do the same, they went on 
foot, leading Gemma over the hills, but 
before they reached the road, the don- 
key suddenly stood still, and began to 
bray aloud. 

From behind a hillock a sorry-look- 
ing, shamefaced object made his appear- 
ance. It was Adamo. He gesticulated 
appealingly to Maria Sant’ Alcione. As 
he perceived him, Della Gandara won- 
dered for the first time why he had not 
been with the contessa. 

“Where do you come from, worth- 
lessness? Speak!” he thundered. ““How 
is it you did not accompany the lady 
from Le Balze?” 

“Hush!” Maria put her hand on 
Della Gandara’s arm. “I did not need 
him in Le Balze. I sent him -back. 
There was no room for another at the 
inn.”’ 

Della Gandara fixed his stern eyes on 
the peasant, who had ventured to ap- 
proach his beloved Gemma, and stood 
timidly fingering the ass’ nose and ears. 

“Look here,” thundered Della Gan- 
dara significantly, “if you have deserted 
your post, my good Adamo : 

“Pity, eccellenza,”’ whined the man. 
“T see that I was wrong—I see.” 
“See what, fool, blockhead? 

do you mean?” 

“T thought the eccellenza was the Ma- 
donna—that it was a miracle, and I was 
afraid.” 

“T beseech of you,” prayed Maria, 
“let us go on.” 

Ignoring her plea, Della Gandara said 
impatiently : 

“Well, so you thought the eccellenza 
was the Madonna, did you, dolt ?” 


What 


“It was very foolish, signor dottore. 
I see she is only a beautiful eccellenza.” 

Adamo blushed and stammered, and 
Maria urged her companion on. 

When they reached the gate of Pieve 
toward evening, it was to her as though 
they had driven out of paradise into 
gray reality. Before they reached the 
gate, she said: 

“Stop here. Before we go into the 
town, tell me again—are you sure that 
you have never loved any one but me 
in all your life?” 

It was the question of a girl to a 
young lover. 

“T loved you from the moment I saw 
you under the arch, Maria. And you?” 

He searched her eyes, whose blue had 
paled with the passion that lighted them. 
She forgot that she had ever thought 
that she loved her husband, ever had 
thought she still loved him not ten 
months ago. 

“T loved you when I saw your picture 
in Naples,” she said. “Your eyes then 
called me: ‘Come, come!’ ” 

“They say it now,” he answered. 
“Eyes, lips, heart, all of me, Maria.” 

They held each other in the open road 
beneath the evening sky where the first 
stars shone, and as he kissed her, above 
from Sant’ Angelo came the ringing of 
the unblemished bell. It tolled long and 
slowly, deep and mellow. 

“Sandro,” she murmured, “Sandro, 
listen! It is ringing for the dead.” 

“Some brother,” he replied easily. 
“They must die, innamorata; even holy 
men must die.” 

“And the wicked like us, Sandro?” 

“Hush!” he commanded - sternly. 
“Don’t profane our love, Maria.” 

They drove on toward the town, but 
at the knowledge that he must part from 
her here, Della Gandara leaned toward 
her, making her repeat her promise. So 
absorbed was he that he did not see at 
the gateside two small figures hand in 
hand, standing waiting to welcome a 
home-comer. As the wheels clattered 
under the gate and over the cobbles, the 
little voices rose: 

“Ecco, ecco! Armando e Lillif”’ 

As they passed by, Maria Sant’ Alci- 
one exclaimed: 
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“Oh, your little children!” 
3ut he did not stop. At the door of 


the inn he bade her good night, and, 
with the deep somberness that she knew 
indicated the depths of his passion, he 
said : 

“You are my children, my family, my 
wife, and my life, Maria!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


She passed through the doorway of 
the inn, and heard the gray, gentle 
doves, with their young broods, coo in 
the eaves. Upstairs, in the room she 
had left five days before, she undid her 
things, and her hands trembled. Cold 
winds, the breath of mountain pinnacles, 
had whipped .color into her smooth 
cheeks, and love had whipped ecstasy 
through her body. She quivered and 
glowed. The room was close and stuffy 
after the mountain air. 

She gazed steadily into her mirror, 
mechanically putting her hair in order, 
and the vigorous beauty she saw there 
made her pause. She passed her hand 
lightly over the mirror, and smiled: 

“I am glad I am like this! It will 
give him pleasure. 1 will keep like this 
for him.” 

There was nothing spiritual in the 
loveliness reflected here, but there was a 
radiant triumph, a material glory. 

“It is happiness,” she murmured. 
“How happy I look, how happy he 
looks! Ah, Sandro, Sandro, the new 
Sandro!” 

After turning away from the mirror, 
she began hastily to put her things to- 
gether, and to pack her dressing bag. 
She had changed her riding clothes for 
her street dress, her tricorne for the hat 
with fur and roses; she put on her veil, 
lifting it to her forehead, took her 
gloves and purse, and was still—for she 
glanced in the mirror again over her 
shoulder —she was still radiant, brilliant, 
transformed by the fire that lights the 
hearthstones of the world, that makes 
the race persist for good or evil, for de- 
cay or resurrection. 

“You did not bury your beauty, con- 
tessa,” Faversham had said to her. 

She glanced about the room, where 


she should not pass another night, and, 
leaving her bags to be carried by Elena, 
closed the door, came running down- 
stairs, singing. Her voice startled her; 
she had not sung aloud in years. 

To her old hostess she said: 

“Elena, I am going to Borgo to-night. 
The signore dottore says that Benven- 
uto will drive me, and | can get a train 
for Arezzo.” 

‘But the eccellenza is not going with- 
out resting?” 

“I can’t rest, not yet, Elena; not 
here.” 

Maria did not think that her little 
room so near to him and so far could 
offer her repose. She would wait in the 
parlor to see the signore dottore, who 
had gone to order Benvenuto. 

Elena considered her visitor. Maria 
saw an expression on the old creature’s 
fine, serene countenance which made the 
color deepen in her own cheeks. She 
saw the look that comes across the face 
of wise age deep with experience, with 
its knowledge of real tragedies and real 
romance, that has learned by heart tales 
written in flesh and blood, for fifty 
years. 

“You have served me well, Elena.” 
The traveler opened her purse. “I wish 
I could stay longer with you, but I must 
go’’—she did not say go home—*I must 
go on.” 

“Ecco!” the old woman replied quiet- 
ly. “So it is with travelers, eccellenza.” 
Her work-worn hands were clasped 
over her apron, her cheeks and brows 
beaten on by the winds of the northern 
countries. Maria realized for the first 
time that the woman must have been 
lovely when young. “No, eccellenza, 
no,” said the innkeeper, refusing the 
money, “I often take care of the sin- 
daco’s friends, mille grazie.” 

The contessa laid a folded note on 
the table. 

“You must take it, Elena,” she said 
firmly. 

The old woman lifted it, and turned 
it between her fingers. 

“T will give it to the padre for the 
new altar.” 

“As you like, Elena, as you like.” 

“T knew him,” Elena said tranquilly, 
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“when he was very young. He lived up 
there in the little room you had. He 
used to tramp up and down the floor late 
at night. I knew him when he came 
back later to Pieve, and made a great 
sacrifice. He is good,” she said, look- 
ing into the eyes of Maria Sant’ Alci- 
one, “he has a good heart.” 

The contessa inclined her head. She 
heard the bells tinkle on Benvenuto’s 
horse, and the rattle of the wheels of the 
little victoria over the stones, and not 
until then did the brutal truth that she 
was going away from him rush in full 
force upon her. 

“T was with his wife when Armando 
was born,” said Elena, ‘and again with 
Lilli, and then she died.” 

“Elena,” said Maria, “tell some one 
to fetch down my things.” 

Benvenuto thrust his head in at the 
door. 

“Scusi, but if the eccellenza wishes to 
catch the train at Borgo, she must 
come.” 

Elena went upstairs. He should be 
here. Maria looked eagerly at the door. 
Della Gandara should have been there 
ten minutes before. Her heart throb- 
bing, her cheeks already pale, she 
clasped her hands and waited, crushing 
down her desire to weep bitterly, and 
remained immovable by the table, where 
not three weeks before she had sat and 
talked with him by the fire. 

Elena fetched down the bags, and car- 
ried them out, and chatted with Ben- 
venuto. The horse shook his irritating 
little bells. 

In a few seconds Della Gandara came 
running. He entered hatless, as pale as 
death. He came up to her, took her in 
his arms, strained her to him, kissed 
her, and let her go. She felt his face 
cold, and his eyes cold; after murmur- 
ing the name she had grown to adore, 
he said rapidly: 

“It is quite understood, Maria, you 
are to go to Frascati, and wait there, 
and I will come—I will come.” 

“Yes, yes,” she breathed, clinging to 
him. 

“Tn three days.” 

“Yes, in three days.” 

Della Gandara held her to him, gazed 


at her as though he would imprint her 
features on his soul. 

“Come,” he said then, for the last 
time. “For you must leave me.” 

Maria got into the carriage, where 
Elena had bestowed her things; Ben- 
venuto mounted to his seat. Maria’s 
blue eyes were wide with the agony of 
parting, and with the fear just born in 
her that she should never, never see him 
again. She leaned toward him, oblivi- 
ous of Elena and the peasant. 

“You are going away!” he said, be- 
tween his set lips. 

“But you are coming to me in three 
days!” 

In the face of them all, he could do 
no more than say to her, his eyes on 
her: 

“You are my family, my hearthstone, 
my children, my life!” 

She held out both her hands; he saw 
the tears stream over her face. 

“Go,” she said, “beloved. Addio!’ 

She drove out of the town, turned the 
curve, then she bent forward, sank her 
face in her hands, bursting into a pas- 
sion of tears. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


At Frascati Maria asked for a suite 
of rooms, and the proprietor of the 
renovated hotel, who stared at her in 
surprise, hastily ordered a bedroom 
transformed for the guest into a parlor. 
Meanwhile she waited for her luggage 
in the apartment he showed her. 

She could think a little more tran- 
quilly than on her rapid journey from 
Pieve. Hitherto she had been as one 
laid upon by enchantment, unable to 
meditate or reflect—able only to feel 
and to remember. Every mile that took 
her from Della Gandara, from the 
sound of his voice, the dearness of his 
presence, the touch of his caress, was a 
living pain, a palpitating suffering. 

“Tf I had been married to him all my 
life,’ she said, over and over, “I could 
not be more wedded to him.” 

Every image his fancy had evoked re- 
turned with fresh charm to her, with 
fresh seduction, and if spirits could 
blend in absence, hers blended with his, 
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melted with his, until she quivered like 
a harp. She had thus far made her 
lonely, passionate pilgrimage like a run- 
ner obliged on pain of death to reach a 
point before nightfall, and now she 
rested, sank back in her comfortable 
chair, her head against the cushions, her 
eyes blue under their closed lids. 

For the first time since she had 
started out, a sense of exhaustion over- 
came her. On her arrival at Le -Balze, 
after her stormy climb, she had been 
tired, worn out, healthily so; now she 
was exhausted. She gave five lire to 
the maid who came when she rang, 
made the girl unpack the bags, and pre- 
pare the bed and bath. The gentle min- 
istrations of the little maid, the sound 
of running water into the deep marble 
basin, a porphyry bath raped from the 
ruins of an antique villa, soothed her, 
and she dozed until the maid called her. 
She bathed with delight, remained long 
in the perfumed water, then crept grate- 
fully into bed, and, with the spring air 
blowing through the open window, slept. 


When she awakened it was dark; the 
window framed a square of blue where 
one or two stars shone. 

She had slept for five hours; then 
rose, opened the door into her sitting 
room, and found it ready. The moon- 
light along the floor lay warm as sunset. 
She flushed as she sat and dreamed, 
the moonlight streaming in upon her. 

Slowly, matter-of-fact things, one by 

, began to claim place in her mind. 
Gandara would leave Pieve for- 

ever, the old grandmother would bring 
up his children. She could not take 
them. She wanted no more children in 
her life! Stolidly, cheerfully, hardily, 
honestly, the matter-of-fact things be- 
gan to take their places in her sensu- 
idealistic dream. Della Gandara’s 
future was in her hands now. He would 
leave Pieve forever. He would re- 
nounce his patients, and his sick, and 
his poor, his little, humble family, his 
reputation, that reached to Le Balze, as 
being a noble, honorable, self-sacrificing 
brother of men. She would be alone to 
bring him happiness, she must stand to 
him in place of everything he had left. 


ous, 


“IT want you to be sacred for me 
alone.” 

She was going to be that; she had 
made her choice. 

His voice as he had appealed to her 
in the road before they entered Pieve 
rang through her now, but she recalled, 
too, the other voice: 

“But those were 
Father Faversham.” 

“And are you not sacred ?” 

Oh, no, no! 

Poor Father Faversham! She pitied 
the priest who could not dream the bliss 
she knew ! 

As Maria mused, there came vividly 
before her the face of the priest as they 
stood in San Marcello, and there was 
nothing pitiable in the flashing eyes, in 
his serene expression, or in his dignity. 

“But those were sacred women, 
Father Faversham.” 

“And are not you?” 

She had never been happy, never un- 
til now. It could not mean that she was 
losing her immortal soul, or that the 
bliss with a beloved being, this union, 
meant that she was selling: her salvation. 

Without him she could not fancy ex- 
isting any more. Her husband cared 
nothing for her, she was doing him no 
wrong. What wrong in the sight of 
God could be done to a man who broke 
every law of the church, and every law 
of wedded life? She had made every 
honest effort to regain him, to remain 
faithful; she had tried to be a good and 
dutiful wife, and he had wanted none 
of her. If he had once turned to her, 
not even this great passion would have 
caused her to break her marriage vows. 

He had written her but once, a letter 
which she had not opened. She had 
found it waiting for her in Pieve, and 
had fetched it, still sealed, in her dress- 
ing bag. 

She shut the window, drew the cur- 
tain, turned on the ugly, commonplace 
light, and, because it was a disagree- 
able thing, and she wanted to get the 
duty done, she took her husband’s let- 
ter from her dressing bag, and opened 
it : 

DEAREST 
three weeks. 


sacred women, 


Maria: You have been gone 
It seems a thousan@ years. If 
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I didn’t know your beautiful character, I 
should think you had gone away forever. 
I’m sometimes afraid that this is so. 

But no, that couldn’t be! I know you are 
at Le Balze with good Maria Goanelli, and 
you are sad with her, thinking of darling 
Sandro. Maria, do you know I am glad you 
went away? I needed it. Since you went, 
everybody has been different. I see every- 
thing in a new light. It is as though you had 
been standing in my light, and had gone. 
The day after you left I sent every one out 
of the house and closed it. Naples became 
unendurable to me. I went to Rome, and 
came back. 

Maria, I have not seen a single soul since 
you left. 7! Think of it! No one excepting 
Padre Moravesto. I confessed, took com- 
munion, and went into a retreat. Think of 
it! Maria, I feel clean as a child! Ah, 
Maria, that is what I want to speak to you 
about. If only we had a little child! Nota 
Sandro, of course, but another sweet child. 
It would save me, Maria, I know it would. 
I would be a new man. 

My brother Francesco is very ill. They say 
he will not recover. When my brother dies 
I shall be the last of the line. If Sandro 
had lived he would have been the Duca Di 
Sant’ Alcione. There will be nobody now 
to inherit, and the name will die. 

I feel old and discouraged, Maria. When 
I think perhaps you have left me forever I 
could die of misery. Be pitiful, Maria, be 
merciful like the name you bear. Forgive me 
once again. I am ashamed to ask it of you, 
but I feel so new-born, so sure of myself. 
I pray you to come soon. I will be in Rome 
to meet you whenever you say. My wife! 
Ah, Maria, it seems as if even now I hear 
in the empty rooms the sound of a baby’s 
voice. 

My eyes are full of tears. 
me, Maria. I was a good father, 
often. And you were a divine mother—a 
sacred mother. Forgive the father of your 
son. GIGI. 


Come back to 
you said so 


The woman standing at the table in 
the room which she had taken for the 
meeting with her lover, read the letter 
slowly, turned it over, and read it again. 
She couldn’t believe it was from her 
husband. There was nothing in it to 
suggest Gigi except the signature. It 
sounded as though his spirit had sud- 
denly been made whole. There was a 
coherency in the words, a sincerity. Ter- 
rible to her as it was, she was obliged 
to confess that it sounded real; the need 
seemed real, the plea seemed real, the 
words rang true. 

“Oh!” she cried aloud. 
rible! How cruel! How 
it to come to me now!” 


“How ter- 
dreadful for 


She shuddered, gave a little, gasping 
cry, and sank on her knees before the 
big chair, burying her face in her hands. 
After a long time, when she had no 
more tears to weep, sentient but very 
tired, she rose to her feet, and, as it 
were, heard the great silence around her. 
She opened the window into the garden, 
redolent and fragrant with blossoms 
and flowers. The moonlight had slowly 
withdrawn its veil, and in the distance, 
dark against the horizon, she could see 
the shadow that was Rome. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

The driver of the carriage that wound 
its way from Frascati to Albano had 
received instructions from the signora 
to go slowly. Through the warm morn- 


ing under a sky of deepest blue the car- 
riage rolled gently along. 

Maria had been unable to endure the 
hotel, and had come out as early as pos- 
sible, and was fortunate to find an avail- 
able vehicle to drive her into the coun- 
try. The color her mountain pilgrim- 


age had given her was all gone; the fire 
her love had kindled in her breast 
burned still, but its radiance was no 
longer in her face. She sat like a dead 
woman, blotting herself in the corner of 
her carriage, her blue eyes unseeing, her 
hands loosely clasped in her lap. She 
had said to herself on this morning, 
when with her waking she realized her 
mental state: 

‘This is what comes of being a Puri- 
tan by stock and race, of having re- 
pressed, rigid ancestors—what comes of 
being called good. We are not fit to go 
into paradise, our eyes are so blinded 
by convention that we cannot even see 
the door.” 

There was no divorce in Italy. If she 
left her husband she could never marry 
Della Gandara; Gigi could never marry 
another woman; all three of them would 
be outcasts; the future lives of three 
people would be irregular because of 
her. If she returned to her husband, 
would never see Della Gandara 
again. She knew his temperament 
too well. If she returned to her hus- 
band she would lose her love forever. 


she 
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So long as he believed that she loved 
him, neither sea nor land, laws nor cere- 
monies, life nor death would keep him 
from her; that she knew. He would 
overcome everything in order to hold 
her again. In order to keep him from 
her she would be obliged to make him 
believe that she was a heartless coquette 
who had amused herself with his love. 
Could she do this? 

She had boasted to Father Faver- 
sham: “You shall see. If love comes to 
me I will be a great sinner.” She had 
been weak, unfaithful in desire and in- 
tention, but a great sinner against her 
husband she had not been. 

What would the man she loved do 
with the rest of his life? A little sound 
in her throat like a gasp came in a sob. 
He had told her what he would have 
done if she had never come to the Tiber 
country. 

“Innamorata mia,” he had said, “you 
have come in time to save me from great 
emotion, great folly, and—who can say? 
—perhaps from sainthood as well, for 
this year I had decided not to endure 
my wretched existence another month. 
I should have gone back into the world, 
to Rome, to Paris, and I should have 
lived.” Then they had been entering 
Pieve, and he had pointed up to the 
monastery of Sant’ Angelo. “I should 
have returned there to have finished my 
life beyond those friendly walls.” 

The driver stopped his horse. 
he said, indicating 


“Here, signora,” I 
the most beautiful 


with his whip, “‘is 
view in the country.” 

“FE bene, e bene,’ she murmured, “let 
us stop. 

“T cannot let him go,” she said, un- 
der her breath. She knew then how 
she loved him. His eyes, his voice, his 
“Come,” that had fetched her from Na- 
ples and the valley to him, the caresses 
to which she had responded, all were a 
tremendous emotion, and yet it was not 
supreme. 

Why? she asked herself. Why? 
What was there in that other “Come, 
Maria!” from a man who had treated 
her with infamy and shame? What 
was there that could draw her away 


é 


from a lover and his tenderness? She 
asked, and waited. 

By the side of his horse the coachman 
stood smoking his cigarette, and feed- 
ing the animal an occasional wisp of 
wayside grass. 

To the right spread the glorious vista. 

Down through the valley ran the Ti- 
ber, wide, milky, gleaming in the sun, 
sweeping its silver through the golden 
campagna. 

Her eyes followed it heavily, slowly, 
definitely ; followed the river as it ran 
to its mouth, and she relinquished and 
renounced, committed all to the effac- 
ing element which she saw through the 
mist that whitened the distance where 
the sea lay. 

“The horse is warm,” said the driver, 
lifting his hat. ‘He is not very strong; 
the air is fresh.” 

“L'a bene,” said Maria Sant’ Alcione. 
“Let us go back to Frascati.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

When the Contessa Sant’ Alcione de- 
scended from the train at the Terminus 
Station, in Rome, she looked every- 
where on the platform for her husband. 
She had counted on his meeting her; 
she had expected that he would meet 
her. Indeed, it had been one of the 
chief objects of her meditation as to 
how he would greet her, how she would 
greet him. She kept thinking of this in 
order not to think of anything else. 

But nowhere could she see him among 
the crowds of waiting people, and she 
then began to look for the face of a fa- 
miliar manservant. She could not un- 
derstand that her husband would allow 
her to arrive alone in Rome. 

There was no one to meet Maria. 

She drew a long breath, and said to 
herself: ‘How foolish of me to expect 
that Gigi would come for me. He is off, 
no doubt, on some one of his countless 
excursions. Even after what he said in 
his letter, I was a fool to believe it.” 
Ah, she thought, how little you know 
what this means, this time. The first 
tears that had come to her eyes burned 
there now, as she realized in one hor- 
rible moment how much her sacrifice 
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meant, and how little consolation or sup- 
port she was likely to receive. 

She gave her luggage to a porter, and 
walked rapidly out toward the gate of 
exit. 

“Now,” she thought, “I shall have 
further time to realize what I have done. 
Heavens!” She bit her lip. “It is too 
late now for me even to think of re- 
turning to Frascati.” 

Outside on the street the vivid sun- 
light met her brilliantly, and over the 
brown stones of the ruins of the baths 
the sky hung as blue as it had hung 
over St. Stefano, hundreds of miles 
away. Maria did not hear the noise of 
the streets, nor did she see the people. 
She looked absent-mindedly toward the 
little carriage, which the porter had 
brought up to the curb. 

She decided to drive at once to the 
Excelsior Hotel, and rest for a few 
hours before taking the train to Naples. 

When she had given a few soldi to 
the porter, and the man had left her, 
Maria saw coming toward her, hurry- 
ing toward her, a familiar figure. 

It did not seem strange to see Father 
Faversham here, and yet, the moment 
that she looked at him, like a flash it 
came over her that there was meaning 
in his meeting her, and that he had come 
on no ordinary errand. 

The face of the priest was grave. He 
took both the hands of the Contessa 
Sant’ Alcione. 

He said: “You have come back, my 
child.” 

And, before he could say anything 
more, Maria, looking fully at him, ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, why have you come to meet me? 
I am sure that you bring me bad news.” 

Before he spoke she understood what 
this news would be, and the very earth 
of Rome seemed to crumble beneath her 
feet, as though she could not, at once, 
bear him to speak. She glanced away 
from his face to the blue sky above the 
baths. 

“Let us get into the carriage,” 
murmured, and he followed. 

Neither the priest nor Maria Sant’ 
Alcione spoke until they found them- 
selves in a room of the Excelsior Hotel. 


she 


She then said to the priest: 

“Now tell me why you have come, 
and what have you to say?” 

Faversham looked at her with benig- 
nity, and in his glance he read the 
woman with rare comprehension. 

His voice was stern, as a rule, but its 
accent was soft, as he said tenderly: 

“You have come back, Maria Sant’ 
Alcione.” 

Maria thought: “My husband has 
heard of Della Gandara; he suspects 
me; he is too angry to come himself, 
and has sent Faversham.” 

A scarlet flush mounted her pale 
cheek. 

“I have come back from very, very 
far,” she said. “Nobody realizes how 
far a woman can travel in a few hours, 
or what those journeys mean.” 

Her voice was so solemn that it car- 
ried to Faversham the conviction of 
how religious in the true sense of the 
word this woman’s soul was. 

He made the sign of the cross over 
her; he had done this before, but this 
time the signature had a new signifi- 
cance. Before, he had wanted to shield 
her from an evil which he believed 
threatened her. Now he knew that she 
had been saved, and the sign that he 
made was one of thanksgiving. 

Faversham hesitated before deliver- 
ing his message. ‘Then he said sud- 
denly : 

“There are as many ways to happi- 
ness in this world as there are human 
souls. Each soul would find its own 
bliss, if it would walk in its individual 
road, praying God. There are those 
who disgrace their ideals. Some of us 
have the belief that desire is happiness, 
and that gratification is pleasure.” 

As the priest spoke, his voice resumed 
its old sternness, and his blue eyes dark- 
ened. Leaning forward to his compan- 
ion, he said expressively: 

“There are those whose minds and 
hearts are so clean that nothing but pur- 
ity and goodness can ever give them 
peace.” 

Watching her face, reading it, seeing 
there temptation conquered—the fire of 
renunciation, Faversham continued: 
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“There are women, too, who have re- 
nounced and given up their desires; we 
have read about them in the Holy Book. 
They were holy women,” 

Maria, as she raised her face to him, 
felt her very heart tremble in her breast. 
Faversham said to her solemnly: 

“You are one of those holy women.” 

But Maria gave a ery, and shook her 
head in vehement negation. Tears 
sprang to her eyes, and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

Faversham heard her say: “Do not 
say such things to me. You do not 
know what you say—cannot dream or 
know how far wrong you are. I am 
unworthy.” 

“But you came back, Maria Sant’ Al- 
cione,” said the priest. 

And, with a sudden realization of this 
fact, and of what it had cost her to re- 
turn, Maria said, not without dignity: 

“Yes, I did do that. I came back.” 

l‘aversham walked toward her quick- 
ly, and took her hands, as a brother 
might have done; indeed, as she felt his 
firm clasp, she thought of her brother, 
who had died suddenly, and who had 
been this man’s companion. 

Faversham said: “You have come 
back, and God will give you peace for 
what you have done, my child. I come 
from Rome to tell you that your sacri- 
fice, great as it has been, has been in 
vain. Your husband has gone farther 
on, Maria; he will never return.” 

Maria started violently, but said, in a 


.] ° > 
ciear Voice: 


“Gigi is dead.’ 

Faversham bowed his head, and said 
quickly : 

“There is no death, Maria Sant’ Al- 
Recall what I said to you in the 
Your husband has rather 
He has gone to learn 
Faversham’s voice was 
“His little child will 


cione, 
monastery. 
gone into life. 
how to live.” 
exquisitely tender. 
lead him.” 

She asked how it happened. She 
vaguely heard his replies. The priest 
felt her swaying under the hand that he 
had laid upon her arm. The emotions 
of the past weeks—all she had felt swept 
over her, with the knowledge that no 
sacrifice would ever be needful again; 


4 


that her life was free; there was no 
bond to hold her any more; that she was 
free to live and love. All this swept 
over her, and she shook under the storm. 

“Wait,” she faltered. ‘Do not touch 
me. Do not speak to me. I shall not 
faint.” 

She sank into a chair by the table, 
and leaned her head on her arms; the 
priest, motionless by her side, watched 
her gravely. He saw her grief, her emo- 
tion, and understood it. His very look 
upon her was a benediction. 

After a few moments Maria raised 
her head, wiped her eyes, and, stretch- 
ing out her hands, with trembling lips 
she murmured: 

“Oh, poor Gigi! Now I can never 
tell him that I forgave him everything, 
and that I came back.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Marchesa Della Gandara sat in the 
boudoir of her villa in Sorrento, whose 
windows looked on the bay. 

Under her eyes the terraced hillsides 
glowed with autumn, and the vineyards 
cut their sharp, irregular laurels around 
the mountains like golden characters 
across a russet page. 

The lovely room was filled with flow- 
ers, and had the air of being inhabited 
by some one who loved its environment, 
being the home of a woman who was 
happy and at peace. 

Maria wore a woolen dress of vivid 
blue. She had been walking; by her 
side lay her hat and gloves, which she 
had put aside to mend a child’s toy. She 
sat peacefully in her chair, her beauti- 
ful hair dark about her face. The little 
doll whose broken arm she had been 
replacing lay in her hands, and her eyes 
feasted on the beauty of the bay. 

Her husband, Sandro Della Gandara, 
was hunting. He would not be home 
until late. 

She was thinking of him; she did 
every moment when he was away from 
her, thinking of him with a tenderness 
that was almost tangible to him when he 
left her. 

It seemed to her now that she had no 
other life; that she had never had any 
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other life. Her past had become pages 
of another woman's history. She would 
not read them because they made her 
suffer. Her return with Faversham to 
Naples, the form of Gigi Sant’ Alcione 
under the merciful sheet, the story of 
his fall from his horse, and the gaping 
world who looked to see how she would 
bear her freedom—all was something in 
another life. 

Della Gandara had not waited. There 
was in his strong nature neither conven- 
tionality nor patience. The morning 
that he received the news he left for 
Rome. 

They had been married at the end of 
the year. 

Now the door of her boudoir slowly 
opened, and Father Faversham came in. 
Without turning her head, Maria said: 

“You see all the storms have passed 
away, and the boats are coming in from 
Alexandria.” 

The priest took a chair opposite her. 

“T have just come from Naples, and 
from the monastery, marchesa. The old 
convent was more lovely than it was 
that spring when you and I saw it to- 
gether. The yellow leaves filled the gar- 
den as though it was a cup dripping 
over with gold. The cloisters were full 
of drifted yellow leaves—the cedars 
were still green, though the orange trees 
were bare. San Marcello is greatly 
changed, marchesa. It is being taken by 
the exiled French orders. Do you re- 
member the broken bell? It is being 
recast, and its toll is wonderful. The 
gardener told me that it rang for all the 
offices, and it rang while I was in the 
belfry. I never heard anything so 
sweet. 





“How strange!” sail Maria. “And 
how lovely !"’ 

As the priest spoke, Maria again felt 
the fissure as it had rung that dev un- 
der her palm, when she had caressed the 
broken bell. She heard the muffled tone 
again; she seemed to see again her 
scarred glove as it had laid upon the 
warm stones of the belfry. There was 
no scar now upon her heart. It had 
been healed. She saw beyond the quiet 
room, and her new life, to the snows 
of the Apennines, and once again she 
seemed to hear Della Gandara say, 
speaking of the bell in St. Angelo’s: 

“This is a perfect bell, madame; lis- 
ten to its heavenly tone.” 

Her eyes were full of tranquil 
beauty. 

The priest watched her hands as she 
touched the toy she had been mending, 
fingering it deftly. 

He murmured: “Peace be with you, 
Maria Della Gandara.” 

Outside on the terrace came the voices 
of little children—came the running of 
little steps. Behind Maria and Father 
laversham the door opened, and two 
little children ran in, carrying a tiny 
basket full of grapes. The boy was a 
sturdy little fellow with great, dark eyes 
and rosy cheeks, and-the little girl had 
the face of a Perugino angel. They 
were older by three years, but they were 
still small, though the boy thought him- 
self a man. 

They came running across the big 
room to Maria. The health and vigor 
of the Apennine country were upon 
their brows and lips. She heard their 
little voices erving to her: “Ecco, ecco! 
Armando e Lilli!” 
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H, strong indeed must be the gale 
To make one green leaf fall! 
Braving all winds that may prevail, 
Ah, strong indeed must be the gale 
To shake one down; and yet, how frail 
Is man when sirens call! 
Ah, strong indeed must be the gale 
To make one green leaf fall! 
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HREE people sat at a supper 
table in a small New York 
flat. A man, his wife, and his 
friend. They had been to the 
theater, at least, Chris Fen- 

wicke and his wife. The friend had 
joined them at their flat, and, judging 
by appearances, he was not very likely 
to add to the gayety of the party. 

His face, always untinted except for 
a hint of olive beneath the clear pallor, 
was to-night almost unearthly. His 
great, dark eyes were unnaturally 
bright, giving out an impression of ten- 
sion and torment. They alertly watched 
Chris Fenwicke, who was cooking a 
curry on a chafing dish, but only that 
they might know when it was safe to 
question the eyes of his wife. 

Mrs. Fenwicke 
glances at both men, looking up furtive- 
ly from the apple she was peeling. She 
was not thirty, and of a Spanish type. 
As a matter of fact, she was Irish, but 
she accentuated the Spanish suggestion 
by her method of arranging her hair; it 
was Carmen all but the flower. Nature 
had not blighted her with a tempera- 
ment to the same extent as the young 
man opposite. He was a wick through 
which emotion could be drawn to burst 
into flame of suffering. To her, emo- 
tions would be only toys which might 
pinch her fingers for a moment. 

Chris Fenwicke belonged to that type 
which can be summed up by the word 
“jovial.” He was an optimist from 


stole occasional 


whose thick skin the arrows of ill for- 
tune had rebounded unfelt and unno- 
ticed, exactly the man to knock about 
the world and pick up a little gold in 
its streets. Objects on the walls told 
the history of his travels—a sombrero 


and spurs, snowshoes, a miner’s pick 


symbolically gilded. His hair was griz- 
zled, but he had kept it; also his illu- 
sions. 

To such a man as Chris Fenwicke 
cheerfulness is the only proof of happi- 
ness; and, since it was his birthday, he 
felt that the little party was proceeding 
too quietly. Very vaguely he felt that 
something was wrong. He ascribed it 
to hunger, and sought to hurry forward 
his cooking operations. 

“Now, then, Molly, 
cried gayly, in a_ simulated 
“hurry up with that apple; you’re too 
slow for a kitchen maid. A curry is 
a ticklish job.” He picked up a bit of 
the peel and put it in his mouth. “I 
wonder what sort of apple that is. I 
ought to know. I’ve picked enough of 
them.” 

“From the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil,” said his friend dreamily. 

“Ah. that fruit is not on the market, 
my boy. It’s locked up—angels guard 
the gate. Eh, Molly?” 

“That fruit grows—everywhere.” 
The young man’s eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on the woman’s downcast lids. 

“And always,” she added somberly, 
and handed the apple to her husband. 


me darling,” he 
brogue, 
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“T say, cheer up, you two,” said Fen- 
wicke, slicing the apple into the curry, 
“take a drink or something. I don’t 
know what you’re trying to do, but I’m 
by way of celebrating my birthday. I’m 
not presiding at the opening of a 
morgue. Pass the curry powder, old 
boy. I'll warm up this party if I have 
to burn the roof off your mouths.” 

“Cheer up!” retorted his friend, with 
forced gayety. “I like that. Why, I’ve 
told two funny stories this evening al- 
ready. They were funny, weren't they, 
old—old chap?” 

“Yes, I suppose they were, but it’s all 
in the telling. You didn’t do yourself 
credit. Try again.” 

“Sing for my supper, eh?” 

“Help! Help! He threatens to sing, 
Molly! Throw something at him if he 
strikes up. It’s not song we want, but 
a story. A man who knocks about town 
as much as you do ought to pick up rat- 
tling good stories.” 

“T heard a funny one to-day.” The 
young man was making a great effort. 
“Very funny. There was a man in an 
elevator and a woman—a woman you 
know He began to flounder. 

“A woman I know! Don’t believe 
him, Molly, he’s trying to rob me of me 
character. Well, proceed with your, I 
trust, comic tale.” 

“She was all alone in the elevator, all 
but the elevator man, and it stuck— 
wouldn’t go up or down. Then the man 
turned round, and the woman lifted her 
veil, and they recognized each other. He 
was her husband. She had run away 
from him, you know, and x 

“Oh, bother that stupid story!” inter- 
rupted the woman, jumping up and 
peering over her husband’s shoulders 
into the steaming dish. 

‘She began in an excited voice to dis- 
cuss its wonderful aroma. 

“You have no rose in your hair to- 
night, Molly,” said her husband, looking 
round at her fondly. “But that’s easily 
remedied.” 

He bent over and snatched a red rose 
from the other man’s buttonhole. 

The other man jumped to his feet in 
a frenzy of rage. 


“Damn you! Don’t you touch that! 


Leave that flower alone! How dare 
you? It’s mine!” 

“Raymond!” murmured Mrs. Fen- 
wicke, with an echo of fear in her voice. 

She stole an anxious glance at her 
husband. He looked perplexed; his 
mind was beginning to work. 

The other man burst out laughing, a 
strained, odd merriment, but not uncon- 
vincing. 

“T fooled you there, old man. 
that for acting?” 

“Yes, you fooled me.” 
spoke seriously for the first time. And 
after an uncomfortable pause: “That 
was good acting, Raymond, good acting. 
I didn’t think at the moment you were 
acting, it all seemed so real. I say, my 
wife gave you that rose, didn’t she?” 

Mrs. Fenwicke stole anxious glances 
from one man to the other. 

“No, you couldn’t—you couldn't ex- 
actly say she gave it to me—fact is, I 
took it. She didn't like it, either— 
pitched into me. 
wicke ?” 

“Tt’ll burn, Chris, itll burn! You 
have stopped stirring,” cried the woman. 

Her husband attended once more to 
the chafing dish, and that seemed to re- 
store him to his previous jovial manner. 

“You certainly had me there, Ray- 
mond, old buck,” he laughed. ‘That 
was one on me. It all seemed real for 
the moment. I believe he fooled you, 
too, Molly.” 

“Not for a moment, you silly boy.” 

“Well, the joke’s on me,” he laughed, 
“but I’ll get even. I can do a bit of 
that myself. I'll have a joke on you 
before this night is out. Revenge!” he 
cried, with an imitation of a melodra- 
matic tragedian. “Revenge!” 

It was one of Fenwicke’s favorite 
forms of cheerfulness to imitate the 
mannerisms of the melodramatic stage. 
He was now quite restored to his habit- 
ual joviality. He proved it further by 
adjusting the rose in his wife’s hair. 

“Now, Carmencita Otero, you look 
yourself.” He kissed her. “You don’t 
mind, eh?” he asked the other man. 

“She’s your wife,” he said tensely. 
“She’s your property.” 

Fenwicke was peering into the chaf- 


How's 


Fenwicke 


Didn't you, Mrs. Fen- 
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He did not notice the expres- 
sion on his friend’s face. 

“Property, my boy,” he chuckled. 
“It's a form of property you ought to 
invest in. A wife, a home, and a friend, 
a bottle of wine, supper after the theater 
in your own flat. W hy don’t you lox Ie 
about you? Marry! It won't interfere 
with our friendship. Our wives can 
meet and tell their troubles to one an- 
other; the kind of brutes we are, et 
cetera. You ought to be able to fall in 
love, you’re a poet. Put your theories 
into practice; that’s what I say. Fall 
in love. You write about it enough,” 

“I’ve written about it too much.” 

“I always said poetry was a rotten 
game. Didn’t I, Molly?” 

Mrs. Fenwicke looked up at her hus- 
band with an unfathomable smile. 

“Yes, you always did.” 

“I suppose you expect to hand your 
name down to posterity, eh? W ell, I’d 
rather be comfy here. I'll be forgotten 
when years from now they are forming 
clubs to find out what you 
meant by what you wrote. I'd rather 
be Chris Fenwicke, who made his little 
pile in the West and came back to New 
York to enjoy it.” 

“T am going West,” 
man slowly. 

“You go West!” laughed Fenwicke. 

You'd have as much chance of getting 
on there as a snowball in ” He 
looked at his wife, and added: “Well, 
where it’s hot. Stick to your New 
York, and be thankful you’ve got it.” 

“IT am going to leave it,” repeated the 
other man. ‘To-morrow morning.” 

The woman locked her hands together 
under the table, the muscles rippled up 
her bare arms from the tension. The 
man noticed, and shuddered. 

“So you’re off to the West in the 
morning,” chanted Fenwicke. “But se- 
riously, old boy, do you mean it?” 

The other man nodded his head. 

“And why did you wait till now, of 
all times, to spring it on us?” 

“I had not intended to tell you. I 
meant you to know afterward.” 

“But why—why are you 
Molly, it’s up to you to stop 
You——” Fenwicke surprised 


ing dish. 


women’s 


said the other 


going? 
him. 
look 


wife’s eyes which made him 
“Why—why, I believe you 
He spoke rather 


in his 
pause. 
knew it all along.” 
angrily. 

“Ves,” 
“Your wife knew. 
secrecy.” 

“There's something I don’t under- 
stand here,” cried Fenwicke. ‘There's 
a nigger in the woodpile.” 

The other man gave vent to an artifi- 
cial laugh. 

ay knew you'd try to argue me out 
of it, that’s all. Isn’t that simple 
enough?” he asked eagerly. 

“Of course I'd try to argue you out 
of it, and, what’s more, I will! But 
we're all getting into the dumps; our 
wheels need oiling. I’m going out to 
get some lubricant. A couple of bottles 
of the boy, that’s what'll make the world 
look different. I’m off to make a deal 
for them before the saloons are shut. 
Molly, me darling, take this spoon and 
keep stirring till I come back. If you 
stop stirring, it'll burn. There’s pay- 
ment in advance. Scold him, Molly ; 
scold Raymond for all you’re worth.” 
And he kissed her white face and moved 
to the door, whistling. 

The other man jumped to his feet and 
made one stride toward him. 

“No, no,” he cried eagerly, “let me 
go. You are the cook. I'll go and get 
the wine.” 

‘That’s my job,” Fenwicke 
back. “This is my shout. Besides, 
know me on the corner. They'll 
me the real stuff. You stay here 
help stir the curry.” 

‘There’s plenty of beer, Chris. We 
don’t want champagne. Don’t leave us,” 
pleaded the woman. There was fear in 
her voice. 

“Beer!” cried Fenwicke  jovially. 
“Can't afford to drink it since the new 
license. I am reduced to champagne.” 
He moved to the door with all the pomp 
of a tragedy actor making an exit; and, 
assuming the voice of one, his hand 
melodramatically raised, cried: “Hence! 
I will return anon.” 

He closed the dining-room door, but 
it slightly opened again. 

For a long time after they had heard 


interrupted the other man. 
I—I swore her to 


called 
they 
give 

and 
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the bang of the outer door, the man and 
the woman sat looking at one another. 
They seemed to be afraid to speak for 
fear of what words might come. 

At last the man broke the silence. 

“Why did you make me come here 
to-night when you knew what you 
knew ?” 

The woman's hand released the 
spoon; it slipped down unheeded into 
the burning dish. 

“T wrote to say‘ good-by—I wrote 
to a 

“Yes!” 
uous flare in the woman’s voice. 
wrote!” 

“It was the only way. When I found 
that I—when I found that you, too—— 
It wouldn't have mattered if it was only 
one. I would have gone on with my 
life. I could have crept to my shrine in 
secret. It was terrible seeing you—you 
,and Chris—watching your love being 
given. It was a luxury of agony, a sac- 
rifice I was willing to make before my 
shrine. Well, strange as it may seem, 
it was more terrible still to know that 

ou loved me, for it meant eternal ban- 
ishment. I knew I could never come 
here again. And then to know that poor 
‘old Chris—that you don’t care for him.” 

“You're wrong there.” The woman 
spoke in a strange, detached voice. Her 
eyes were fixed on some point millions 
of miles away; something she saw 
through the smoke and steam from the 
burning dish before which she sat, like 
some white-faced priestess. “I do love 
Chris. Nearly all of me loves him; but 
when he caught me, he left a bit of me 
sticking out’’—she laughed weirdly—‘a 
bit which he never even noticed ; and it’s 
that bit which loves you. There’s a 
fragment lacking in Chris, and you are 
that fragment—a beautiful fragment, 
but that is all. Chris is worth ten of 
you.” 

The man nodded his head as though 
he understood and agreed. 

“Tf I had to choose between you, l’d 
never hesitate a moment. Chris can 
provide for a woman, fight for a wom- 
an, take care of a woman—you can only 
fascinate them. Chris is my life—you 
are only a storm which blows across it. 


There was a sudden tempest- 
“You 


It is horrible to analyze this way; it is 
like dissecting the body of some one 
you love. But it’s the only way—safer 
than allowing you to go without under- 
standing.” 

The man laughed strangely. 

“So I am only a storm.” 

He got up and came nearer the wom- 
an; his face had taken on a reckless 
look. 

“Yes, a whirlwind of a moment.” 

“Well, you have called up the whirl- 
wind. If I am only a thing of the mo- 
ment, I shall have that moment. If | 
have taken nothing from Chris which 
he ever possessed my conscience is clear. 
I'll let loose what little lightnings | 
have.” 

He stood beside her, and tipped back 
her head with a savage movement, 
which only stopped short of hurting 
her. His eyes sought hers. He bent 
down. 

“Oh, don’t, Raymond, don’t!” she 
moaned feebly. 

“What does it matter? I am only the 
whirlwind of the moment.” 

“Please, please, Raymond.” She 
shook off his hand, and stood facing 
him. ‘Go away, now, before Chris re- 
turns. I'll tell him you were taken ill.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you’d find the 
appropriate lie,” he answered brutally. 

“Don’t speak that way, Raymond,” 
she pleaded. “I can’t part like that. I 
know it was mad to ask you here, but 
love is mad, and it’s inconsistent; but 
I told you the truth just now—a lucid 
interval during a lull in the storm. | 
want you terribly to kiss me, Raymond ; 
but now that I have told you that, you'll 
go away and help me to be strong.” 

The woman’s words seemed to pro- 
duce some effect, for the man moved 
farther away from her. He moved like 
an automaton, as though he stood out- 
side and forced himself. 

“Yes,” he replied hoarsely, “we must 
be strong.” 

“We will have done nothing wrong, 
Raymond. You will never even have 
kissed me. We shall both die, and our 
lips will be cold, and cold, and cold be- 
cause they will never have met, for they 
never will.” She moved a little nearer. 
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“And you won't go away. You will 
stay and be strong, and I will be strong. 
We can, can’t we?” 

The man’s hands dropped to his sides. 

“T seem to hear that question ringing 
round the universe,” he said dreamily ; 
“and I hear the answer shrieking by as 
the lost souls ride the gale—the ones 
who loved and tried to be strong and 
failed.” 

“But it is different with us,” she 
pleaded. “I’ve told you I love my hus- 
band—all but that little fragment of me 
—and you are his friend. I wouldn't 
hurt him, and you wouldn’t hurt him. 
It's quite safe for you not—not to go 
away. You'll stay?” 

Her hand fluttered onto his sleeve. 

“Yes,” he answered between his 
teeth. 
arms. 

She did not resist. It all happened 
like the inevitable, as though they two 
had been picked up by some mighty 
force and flung into one another’s arms, 
and held there. 

At last the woman, half freeing her- 
self, spoke : 

“It was all my fault, but it must never 
happen again. It never j 

“Confound!” There was a crash of 
glass outside the door, the noise of a 
small explosion. 

The woman sprang from the side of 
the man, and was stirring the chafing 
dish when her husband entered. 

“I've dropped the other,” he growled, 
putting a gold-topped bottle on the table. 
“Everything’s going wrong to-night.” 

“Don’t—don't ery over spilled milk,” 
said the other man, with a poor attempt 
at gayety. “I'm not thirsty.” 

“T am, and hungry, too.” Fenwicke 
sniffed, then looked into the chafing 
dish. “Why, it’s burned!” he cried an- 
grily. “You've spoiled it. You haven’t 
been stirring. This is a nice state of 
affairs. What have you two been do- 
ing ?”’ 

The woman went a shade paler at the 
words. She stole a glance at the 
younger man as though imploring him 
to say something. 

“Doing!” he laughed nervously. “Oh, 


we stirred it a bit, didn’t we? 


“T'll stay,” and took her in his 


He turned to Mrs. Fenwicke. 

“Why, yes. I only stopped for a mo- 
ment. 1 stirred—and _ stirred—and 
stirred. Don’t be angry, Chris.” 

“Oh, I’m not angry—not about the 
curry. I’ve left the outer door open— 
everything's going wrong to-night.” He 
moved toward the door again. “Why, 
the rose has fallen from your hair.” 
He stooped down and picked it up. 
“You had me over that rose.”” He spoke 
enigmatically to the other man, Then 
he left the room, 

“Notice how suspiciously he said 
that!” The young man spoke in great 
agitation. “The door came open. He 
must have seen us. What’s his game?” 

“No, no, he couldn’t have seen us,” 
she gasped. ‘“He’d have accused us at 
once. I know Chris.” 

“He’s got some game on. ‘What 
have you two been doing?’ Didn’t you 
notice the way he said that?” 

“And the way he took that rose out 
of the room with him, and he dropped 
the bottle. Yes, it looks suspicious. 
Why have you put me in such a posi- 
tion?” she demanded angrily. ‘My 
whole life wrecked, perhaps, for the 
sake of one moment; the whole of me 
lost for the sake of one little frag- 
ment.” 

“The whirlwind of the moment,” he 
muttered. 

“And the storm has passed forever. 
That’s the irony of it. That little stray 
fragment of me was burned up in that 
What happened could never 
You could not be even 
I hate my- 


moment, 
happen again. 
the whirlwind of a moment. 
self, but I am all Chris’.” 

“You lived through that moment, and 
yet I am nothing to you.” 

“T tell you the fragment flared up and 
out forever. I can’t explain it, but it’s 
true. Why did I ever ask you here to- 
night ?” 

“That's what I want to know,” he 
answered, with a bitter laugh. 

“Hush, he’s coming back. 
stand the suspense.”’ 

They both had to stand suspense be- 
cause Fenwicke stood at the door and 
looked at them. One hand held open 
the door ; the other dramatically pointed. 


I can’t 
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An outsider free from nerves would 
have known in a moment that Fenwicke 
was only playing a part, assuming the 
melodramatic pose which it amused him 
to assume. 

“Ha!” Ire ejaculated, in a deep voice. 
“IT beeleeve you have—been—making 
love—to—my—wife. Villain!” 

The woman sank down weakly into 
a chair. ' 

“Wha-a-at you say?’ gasped the 
other man. 

“TI beeleeve you have taken advantage 
of my absence, vile traitor!’ Then, 
speaking in his natural voice, he ad- 
vanced upon the younger man. “And 
suppose you had? I, the injured hus- 
band, would have seized you by the 
throat.” 

The other backed away; but Fen- 
wicke, following him up, suited the ac- 
tion to his words. 

“Like this, and forcing you to your 
knees ; 

Fenwicke’s acting was becoming re- 
alistic. His victim was forced down to 
his knees. 

The woman shrieked in terror: 

“Oh, Chris! Spare him!” 

Too late!” laughed Fenwicke. “Too 
late! I would say ‘Deestroyer of me 
home, teraiterous friend! Die, dog! 
Die!’ And choke the bereath from your 
quivering body!” 

Superficially Fenwicke was only cari- 
caturing a scene in melodrama. His 
wife’s cry of terror, the distracted 
movements of her hands, the lack of 
resistance in the man whom he held in 
his grip, all seemed merely appropriate 
stage business to the leading actor; but 
there must have been some subconscious 
knowledge working in the back of his 
mind, or was it only the brute instinct 
of the animal with prey beneath its 
paws that made Fenwicke tighten his 
grip on the other man’s throat ? 

There issued from the man on his 
knees a horrid, strangled cry. It 





brought Fenwicke to his senses. He 
had relaxed his grip and was about to 
apologize, when his wife flung herself 
upon him, shaking at his arm, tugging 
at his hands, crying out: 

“You shan’t kill him! 


You shan’t! 





It was my fault, all my fault. He never 
wanted to come to-night, but I made 
him. He was going away without see- 
ing me. I couldn’t bear it. I made him 
come to me to-night. I made him kiss 
me! I tell you, I made him! Hurt me 
if you must hurt some one!” 

“Stop!” Raymond had staggered to 
his feet, his hands were about his 
throat. “Stop!” he cried hoarsely. 

He had seen the sudden look of hor- 
ror swamping Fenwicke’s face as his 
wife’s frenzied words penetrated to his 
brain. Now he understood the full 
irony of the drama in which they were 
all playing their parts. 

Fenwicke had moved a pace back- 
ward from his wife after releasing his 
victim. 

“What’s that you said?” He spoke 
in a stunned voice. ‘“You—made—him 
—kiss you!” He moved nearer and 
looked into her eyes. “No, you are not 
pretending, not acting. This is—this is 
real. As real as your anger”—he turned 
to Raymond—“when I took away the 
rose she gave you. Oh, I see it now! 
You weren’t pretending, but I thought 
you were, and [ said I'd get even with 
you for taking me in! God Almighty! 
Get even—that’s what I was trying to 
do just now—a jester playing a part— 
and all the time it was true—it was real! 
I was a jester, but He moved on 
Raymond with his great fist ready to 
strike. Raymond never moved a hair's 
breadth. “What's the good?” He 
dropped his fist. “This is real.” 

“You were only playing? You knew 








nothing, you saw nothing?” moaned his 


wife incredulously. 

“No, you accused yourself. Pretty 
good joke, eh? The real jest. Ten 
minutes ago I had everything in the 
world I wanted—a wife, a iriend, a 
home. Now I have nothing.” 

He sat down at the table, blew out the 
flame beneath the chafing dish, and 
buried his face in his hands. “I must 
think!” he cried. “I must think!” His 
shoulders heaved. 

His wife threw herself on her knees 
by his side. 

“Don’t, Chris! For God’s sake, don’t! 
I do care for you more than I have ever 
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cared before—try and _ understand.” 
She pulled one of his hands away from 
his face. ‘Look at me, dear, look into 
my eyes. You will see that I care. Oh, 
speak to him, Raymond! Make him 
understand, as I made you understand, 
that he had all of me but a fragment, 
that the fragment was destroyed in the 
whirlwind of the moment, that I am all 
his.” She rose to her feet and walked 
up and down the room distractedly. 

“Chris!” The other man came up 
and put his hand on Fenwicke’s shoul- 
der. “You have got to be made to un- 
derstand, hard as it is. Your whole life 
is ruined if you can’t understand.” 

“Oh, I understand, all right,” mut- 
tered Fenwicke. 

“You don’t,” insisted the other man. 
“You think you do, but you don’t.’ It 
suddenly came to me that what I had 
believed to be friendship for your wife 
was love. I did the only honorable 
thing—planned to go away. Fool to 
think I was strong enough to see her 
once more and say good-by face to 
face.” 

“You have won my wife’s love away 
from me,” muttered Fenwicke dully. 

His wife stood still, tensely watching 
the two men. 

“You are wrong there. 
see that clear enough. Oh, my vanity 
has had a blow this night. Some little 
fragment of her which you had never 
captured, a few isolated strands of 
nerve not in tune with the rest.” 

“\What good are your poet's subtleties 


She made me 


to me?” 

‘Then I'll tell you in your wife’s own 
words. ‘I do love Chris.’ That is the 
way she put it. ‘Nearly all of me loves 
him; but when he caught me, he left a 
bit of me sticking out—a bit which he 
never noticed. There’s a fragment lack- 
ing in Chris, and you are that fragment, 
but Chris is worth ten of you.’ Don’t 


I know it? ‘If I had to choose between 
you, I’d never hesitate a moment.’ Are 
those the words of a wife who has 
ceased to love her husband?” 

“She was in your arms.” 

Fenwicke spoke as though of the 
dead. It brought his wife to his side 
in a tumult, looking up into his face 
from her knees. 

“Chris, Chris, don’t speak like that!” 
she implored. ‘That little fragment of 
me drew us together for one moment— 
it was something which had to be, an 
experience I had to know—and the 
experience destroyed that fragment. 
There’s a bit of me gone, Chris; but all 
the rest is yours, more than ever before. 
Look at me, Chris! Can't you see 
what’s in my eyes? The whirlwind of 
a moment has passed over them. They 
ought to be clear enough now.” 

Fenwicke bent down and looked into 
his wife's eyes. 

“Yes, they are clear enough now. I 
suppose I’m a bit of a fool, but I think 
I know when a man or a woman is lying 
to me. I think I believed you both all 
the time; but a man hugs his griev- 
ances.” He struck a match and lit the 
flame beneath the chafing dish. ‘There, 
it’s burning again now. What's burned 
is burned, but I’ll start a fresh brew.” 

“Only for two,” said the other man. 
“I’m going.” He held out his hand to 
the woman. “Good-by.” 

“Won't hear of it,” said Fenwicke, 
but the invitation lacked fervor. 

His wife took the proffered hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I’m sorry.” 

“Good-by, Chris.” 

“Well, if you must.” 

The two men shook hands, and one 
of them stepped over the broken cham- 
pagne bottle in the little hall, opened the 
door, and passed out into the night. 

Fenwicke took his wife into his arms. 
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ROM the cabaret below viie 
—@ iumes, commingling the odors 
of highly spiced cooking and 
low-priced absinth, wreathed 
their way up the crazy stair- 
case to the garret where Aiglantine was 
awaiting her father’s home-coming. The 
sunset had turned the Montmartre sky 
into a crimson ocean, flooding the sordid 
little chamber with its backwash, and 
leaving one reluctant little wave on Aig 
lantine’s silkenly flaxen hair for an 
aureole. Through the square foot of 
window which the attic boasted, her lus- 
trous eyes followed the roseate immen- 
‘sity overhead to its utmost boundary, 
which seemed but the threshold of fur 
ther i weap infinities | that 


beyond, 
painted her yearning young face with a 
lanch 
ian 





nderment. 








sweet me ly of wo 
But neither in the sunset nor in the 
pale, timorous stars, which by and by 


glimmered out of the opalescent west, 
could she read the answer to the ques- 
tion that was troubling her heart: What 
had induced her father to adventure 
their fortunes into this great, grim city? 

They had lived such a happy, con- 
tented life in the old-world peace of 
the litthe Flemish town, where old 
Pierre Antoine—he was not really so 
old, being barely forty-five, though his 
handsome, sensitive face was deeply fur- 
rowed, and his long, waving hair was 
turning picturesquely white—yes, where 
he had earned a scanty but sufficient 
competence for their modest needs by 


his music lessons, and by playing the 
wheezy little organ in the parish church, 

There they had known everybody, and 
everybody had known them; there the 
milk came fresh from the cows, and the 
bread tasted sweet, and the air was like 
wine as it blew in from the neighboring 
meadows, and life was a happy dream 
alternated by happier awakenings. She 
still recollected the tremor of fear that 
had thrilled through her when one day 
her father had suddenly said to her: 

Get ready, Aiglantine. It is time. 
We are going to Paris.” 

“To Paris? What for, father?” she 
had asked, as she had been asking her- 
self and him ever since, without, how 
ever, obtaining an answer. 

“To sing there, Aiglantine,’ was all 
he had told her 

[hat perhaps should have been suf- 
ficient as a reason, and Aiglantine pre 
tended to accept it as such by making no 
open demur to her father’s wishes. But 
to be told the object was not the same 
as to be informed of the motive. And 
it was this reticence that had given her 
cause for much secret uneasiness. 

Ever since her young mind had be- 
come old enough to busy itself with the 
hidden meaning of things, she had real- 
ized that her father had something to 
conceal. Beneath the seemingly placid 


surface of his life a hidden undercur- 
rent ran strong and turbulent. More 


than once she had surprised him clench- 
ing his fists, setting his teeth tight like 
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4 man waging a grim and desperate 
struggle with his soul. 

And this was chiefly the case since the 
time he had made his great discovery, 
the discovery of Aiglantine’s voice. 
From the day he found it his whole 
being seemed set steadfastly toward one 
undeviating purpose. 

“Aiglantine, I will teach you to sing,” 
he had told her. 

She had laughed at the notion. 
Either one had a voice given him by the 
good grace of God, and used it, or one 
hadn't, and then no teaching in the 
world availed. 

But her father soon showed her what 
he meant. There were roughnesses to 
smooth, stiffnesses to bend, tricks, and 
turns, and twists to be acquired, and 
Antoine knew his business. Not only as 
to her voice, but also with regard to her 
astonishing grace of limb that gave to 
her every movement and gesture the 
natural and untrammeled symmetry of 
a bird in flight. 

And then, when all the spadework 
had been done, he fetched out some old 
manuscript songs, which he had kept 
carefully locked away in a box, songs 
which haunted the ear and made the 
heart feel glad of its capacity for 
laughter and tears. 

It never occurred to Aiglantine to ask 
who had written those songs. She was 
too full of the joy of singing them. But 
her preoccupation did not prevent her 
from noticing her father’s growing ex 
ultancy at her progress. 

What did it all mean? All through 
there was no reference to gaining fame 
and fortune, such as was usual in the 
storybooks under similar circumstances, 
no word about turning the gold of her 
voice into the gold that glittered, but 
just that fierce, silent straining to some 
incomprehensible end. It is time, he 
had said. Time for what? It was plain 
that the object he had in view boded 
some one no good. But whom, and 
why? These were some of the ques- 
tions that bubbled and seethed in the 
caldron of her doubts. 

And so, three weeks ago, they had 
come to Paris. All day Antoine was in 
and out of the place, a quivering bun- 


dle of excitement and suspense. The 
day of their arrival he had written a 
letter, followed by three or four others, 
to a mysterious somebody who never 
answered. Perhaps he would never an- 
swer, and then—Aiglantine’s heart 
heaved high with a guilty joy—they 
would return to her beloved Remour, 
away, from this haunt of foul-mouthed 
men and evilly smiling women, away 
from the sordid sights of the reeking 
faubourgs. Would there ever be such 
happiness for her? 

There were sounds of rapidly as- 
cending footsteps, and she quickly 
turned and busied herself with some 
trifling household duty, as though she 
were afraid her father might read her 
thoughts and hopes in her face. 

But she need not have feared. An- 
toine, as he entered, had no eyes for 
her. His gaze was fixed on the open 
letter he had brought up with him, his 
lips were pressed tight, as though to 
keep locked behind them the feelings 
that were surging up from his heart for 
utterance. But the grim restraint of 
his triumph was all the more terrible 
to Aiglantine. 

“There it is—the answer, at last,” he 
said, throwing the letter on the table. 
“The patron gave it to me as I came 
in.” 

Aiglantine tremblingly took it up. So 
her hopes were to be foiled, after all. 
And yet there was nothing much in it 
—just a few curt lines from the man- 
ager of the Acropole that he would hear 
Mademoiselle Antoine at the general 
audition on the morrow. She laid it 
down again without comment. 

“\Vill you have your supper, father ?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Supper? How dare you talk to me 
of supper?” he cried fiercely. And then, 
seeing her consternation, he came up to 
her, and smilingly patted her head. 
“Aiglantine, there has been a hunger in 
my heart which to-morrow will satisfy. 
To-morrow is the chance I have been 
longing for with all the might of my 
soul. You won’t disappoint me, Aiglan- 
tine ?” 

“T will do my best, father,’ she re- 
plied simply. 
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“You are not afraid? You won’t be 
nervous ?” 

“Afraid to sing, father?” 

Her astonishment was fraught with a 
mild reproof. Just as soon ask a lark 
whether she felt fear in trilling her heart 
out in song as she soared into the smil- 
ing vault aloft. 

Antoine nodded. 
He was confident. 

“You are late to-night. I was get- 
ting anxious,”’ said Aiglantine. 

Antoine’s eyes became hard, with a 
steely glint in them. 

“I was passing the Athenée. There 
was a crowd at the stage door. They 
were waiting for Etoile Du Nord.” 

“And did you see her?” asked the 
girl eagerly. 

Even to the far-off little lowland 
nook had spread the fame of that won- 
derful woman, that idol of half Eu- 
rope, that unchallenged queen of the 
vaudeville world. 

“Yes, I saw her,” replied Antoine. 
And then his voice rose almost to a 
shriek as he iterated: ‘Yes, I saw her, 
I tell you—as clearly as I am seeing 
you now.” 

“Yes, yes, of course you did,” she 
broke quickly in on his vehemence. 
Then she essayed a timid laugh. “She 
seems to have affected you strongly. Is 
she—is she very beautiful ?” 

“She is what her name implies,” he 
answered, with a strange vacancy in his 
mien and voice. “She is cold and daz- 
zling like the polar star on a winter’s 
night. Her face sears you as you look 
at her with its icily pitiless radiance. 
And as she stepped out of her splendid 
equipage,” he went on, a little inco- 
herently, “and swept past the gaping 
crowd, haughty and aloof, her glacial 
lips smiled scornfully, as though they 
were mean, crawling things under her 
heel. And she made them believe they 
were that, and no better.” 

“Oh, it must feel glorious to be so 
great!” murmured Aiglantine wistfully. 

“You shall be as great—and greater !” 
cried Antoine, a flash of menace in his 
eyes. “I swear it!” 

He did not know how well he had 
served his purpose by his description of 


He was satisfied. 


the great chanteuse, for as he had been 
speaking a miracle had happened to 
Aiglantine. His words had metamor- 
phosed the child into a woman. In her 
heart there had suddenly wakened 
dreams and visions, desires and hopes, 
and the ambitions that peopled the fu- 
ture with a thousand wonders. For the 
first time she had felt in herself the pos- 
sibilities of a great career, the strength 
to struggle to the heights from which 
the world would appear to her as it 
must appear to that wonderful creature, 
Etoile Du Nord. 

And though Aiglantine slept soundly 
enough that night, her lips smiled as 
though in dumb response to the whis- 
pered promises of life. 

They were up betimes next morning. 
They spoke little to each other, but it 
was not a silence heavy with dismal 
forebodings. 

The audition was fixed for midday, 
but they arrived at the theater soon 
after eleven, and then they were not 
the first. Quite a crowd of other aspir- 
ants had already assembled, men and 
women, most of them haggard and anx- 
ious of mien in the anticipation of the 
coming ordeal. To appear before Dela- 
croix of the Acropole meant a great 
chance, meant success or failure. 

Delacroix was strict, but just and gen- 
erous to genuine talent. He eschewed 
agents, and impresarios, and interme- 
diaries, preferring to judge every one 
for himself. But though many were 
called, few were chosen. Antoine and 
Aiglantine surveyed the waiting throng, 
and then they looked at one another, and 
smiled. They knew what they knew. 

A sudden hush had fallen on the gath- 
ering. In his usual seat, in the left- 
hand stage box, Delacroix had appeared. 
He was a large, stout man, not unkindly 
of face, though with an habitual look 
of boredom. But everybody knew that 
under that mask of apathy he was 
shrewd and alert enough. 

He had not done so badly, had Dela- 
croix. From a potboy at a Marseilles 
café chantant to the proprietor of the 
Acropole was a good stride. 

And yet, for all his succes: 
croix owed fate a grudge. I 
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never forgive fate for having, some 
fifteen years ago, sent Etoile Du Nord 
—as the woman had absurdly called 
herself—into the way of Leriche, of the 
Athenée, instead of sending her to him. 
It was the life contract for her exclu- 
sive services, which the astute and far- 
seeing Leriche had concluded with 
Etoile Du Nord, that had enabled the 
Athenée to lead by a neck in the rivalry 
between the two great variety houses; 
and, do what he might, Delacroix had 
failed as yet to come level. 

He had almost given up hope of ever 
doing so. He would just have to wait 
till Etoile Du Nord was obliging enough 
to die or to retire on her millions, and 
so relieve him of the handicap. But that 
might be a matter of years. Why should 
she do either? 

And Delacroix leaned back in his fau- 
teuil, and, with a sigh of regret, blew out 
a huge cloud of smoke from his after- 
déjeuner cigar as he settled himself to 
listen. Good average talent, no doubt, 


all these people, but nothing to put a 
spoke in the wheel of the astute, far- 


sighted Leriche. 

One after av~ther the turns appeared, 
to be hurried off—sometimes after only 
a verse or so—by a watchful and ob- 
sequious stage manager at a sign from 
the jewel-flashing hand in the stage box. 
Delacroix was visibly getting to look 
more and more bored. 

Antoine, watching him, his heart in 
his mouth, trembled lest the great man’s 
patience should give out before it came 
to Aiglantine’s turn. Quiet and unas- 
suming, she had allowed herself to be 
pushed into the background by the more 
assertive candidates. 

Delacroix, yawning, looked at his 
Watch. 

“How many more?” he called out. 

“Four or five, Monsieur Le Direc- 
teur,’ replied the stage manager. 

“Then, quick!” said Delacroix 
sharply. 

By an oversight the now flurried stage 
manager pushed Aiglantine onto the 
Stage instead of the Algerian card 
manipulator whom he had next on the 
ist. 


“Courage, child,’ Antoine breathed 
in her ear. 

But it was Antoine himself who 
seemed in need of the admonition, rather 
than Aiglantine, who tripped on, smil- 
ing and self-possessed. Antoine stood 
in the wings, his mind clouded as with 
a haze. Now that the great moment 
had come, would it realize for him all 
he had hoped for, prayed for, schemed 
for? 

From Delacroix’s face nothing could 
be gauged. He sat there, monumental, 
sphinxlike. 

Aiglantine had finished her first song, 
and as there was no gesture of dismissal 
from the jewel-flashing hand, she had 
gone on to sing a second. But that 
meant nothing. Delacroix, sitting there, 
with close-screwed eyes, had probably 
lapsed into a brown study, thinking his 
own thoughts abstractedly. Possibly he 
had even fallen asleep. Aiglantine was 
singing well, as well as Antoine knew 
she could sing, but apparently it was all 
thrown away. 

And then he cowered back, for at the 
conclusion of the second song, a hu- 
manly pathetic ballad that contrasted 
well with the delicate deviltry of the 
first, Delacroix had sprung to his feet 
with a roar. 

“Send them away, the others, all of 
them, and bring the little one round to 
my private office,” boomed his deep 
voice, 

And there Antoine and Aiglantine 
found him a few minutes later, walking 
up and down, gesticulating excitedly, 
and talking to himself: 

“Treasure - trove — treasure - trove! 
This time I’ve got you, Friend Le- 
riche. My hands are at your throat 
we're going.to be even at last. Come 
in, come in, you wonderful child.” And 
somewhat to her dismay Aiglantine felt 
herself overwhelmed in the huge man’s 
embrace. “Ah, your father, hein? Let 
me congratulate you, monsieur. Let 
me congratulate myself. Your daugh- 
ter’s a genius, a genius of the first 
water, and it’s I, Delacroix, who say it. 
Here!” 

He stepped to his desk, snatched up 
a printed document, dashed in some 
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words into the blank spaces, and held 
the pen out to Antoine. 

“There—sign that.” 

Antoine, still dazed by the whirlwind 
rapidity of events, hung back for an in- 
stant. 

“What, hesitating, are you, parbleu: 
You fool, look what I’ve written there,” 
shouted Delacroix, almost furiously. 
“Do you see the figure? Monsieur, 
your daughter opens at the Acropole, 
top of the bill, on Monday next. ‘That 
will give us time for the puff prelimin- 
ary, and then, once people come to see 
and hear for themselves—— Ah, 
Iriend Leriche, I think it’s time you 
pickled your Etoile Du Nord!” 

Antoine heard him, and his face posi- 
tively blazed up with a terrible look of 
triumph. Etoile Du Nord! The name 


? 


conveyed much to the great and power- 
ful director, but the latter would have 
been much astonished if he had guessed 
how very much more it meant to the 
poor village musician. 


The dressing room of the beautiful 
flat in the Champ De Mars, tenanted 
by Etoile Du Nord, had been reverber- 
ating all the morning with the sound of 
shrill vituperation. Marie, her dis- 
tracted maid, ran tearfully to and from 
the kitchen, unburdening her over- 
charged heart to the sympathetic cook. 

“Her chocolate is too thick, and the 
rolls are stale, though Heaven knows 
they were smoking hot when the baker 
brought them an hour ago. She seems 
to have gone off her head entirely this 
last day or two. Oh, these popular fa- 
vorites! Ting, ting! There goes that 
everlasting bell again.” 

The girl timidly entered the room, 
and stood waiting at the door. 

“Madame has rung?” she prompted 
her mistress, who, with turned back, 
was ignoring her presence. 

“Yes, clear away all this rubbish,” 
said Etoile Du Nord, indicating a huge 
litter of newspapers that covered the 
floor. 

“Bien, madame,” said Marie, setting 
about her task. 

Etoile Du Nord turned to her angrily, 
both her hands to her ears. 


“Mon Dieu!’ she cried. “Can't you 
make less noise about it? The way you 
rustle the wretched things is enough to 
set an elephant’s nerves on edge. You're 
getting clumsier every day, Marie.” 

“Yes, madame,” said the girl humbly. 

Etoile Du Nord had risen to her feet, 
and was pacing the chamber with short, 
impatient steps. Marie, still engaged 
in collecting the offending newspapers, 
watched her with a sideways glance of 
deep admiration. True, her mistress 
had been rather short-tempered these 
last few days, still that did not detract 
from the glory of having her for a mis- 
tress. 

Oh, the magnificent woman she was 
when all was said and done! The sway 
of that lithe body from the hips down- 
ward reminded Marie of the big, sinu- 
ous cat they called a panther she had 
seen at the Zodlogical Gardens. It was 
a positive pleasure to watch those grace- 
fully rhythmical movements. Not to 
speak of her face and eyes! No won- 
der the public went mad over their 
Etoile Du Nord. No wonder that night 
after night she was received with thun- 
derous salvos of applause, that the 
billets-doux came in shoals, that it often 
required a separate fiacre to bring home 
the huge bouquets that turned the place 
into a perfect Jardin Des Plantations. 
And if madame was a little put out, it 
only showed that great people had their 
mauvais quarts Uheures, just like hum- 
ble maids; as, for instance, when their 
Jules forgot that his appointment was 
with Marie, and took Louise out in- 
stead. 

“Marie,” her mistress suddenly inter- 
rupted her. 

“Yes, madame?” 

“Did you have the impression that 
the house has been a trifle colder to me 
this last week or so?” 

Marie elevated her eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

“Mais non, madame,” she replied. 
‘Besides, I couldn’t tell. I have no 
time to listen. Madame has been a lit- 
tle impatient, and I have to carry ma- 
dame’s robes back to the dressing room 
as soon as # 


“Go away. 


You’re a fool, Marie!” 
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“Yes, madame,” Marie assented obe- 
diently. 

“And, Marie—I’m not at 
anybody this morning.” 

“No, madame.” 

Etoile Du Nord, on being left alone, 
stood for a moment or two, looking 
about her irresolutely. She made a ges- 
ture of irritation, as though at her im- 
potence to set her train of thoughts go- 
ing in a straight line. 

Stepping over to the looking-glass, 
she gazed at herself attentively. Her 
forehead showed smooth as marble— 
her masseuse saw to that. But right 
across the crown of her head there was 
an inch-broad streak, which stood off 
from the rest of her hair. It was the 
white patch which had come there a 
year ago, and which her perruquier had 
to doctor once a week. but however 
skillfully he applied the dye, he could 
not get it to match. And it seemed the 
white streak was getting broader. She 
was only just forty, but if she had to 
start fighting against the years, in addi- 
tion to other unpleasantness _ that 
cropped | eee 

She turned on hearing a ring at the 
outer door, and gave a silent nod of 
self-satisfaction as she remembered the 
instructions she had given to Marie. 
And then her face clouded. Marie 
seemed a long time in refusing the caller 
admission. 

And presently the girl came in, sheep- 
ish and apol getic. 

“Madame, monsieur will not go away. 
He says he must see you.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Monsieur Leriche, madame.” 

“Why, certainly let Monsieur Leriche 
come in, you fool!” said Etoile Du Nord 
eagerly, drawing her peignoir round her 
more closely. 

“But madame said 

Her mistress made a threatening ges- 
ture, and the girl fled. A moment later 
a sleek, well-groomed man of middle 
age entered, smiling and holding out his 
hand. 

“It’s come to a fine state of things, 
Nanette.” 

_ “Pardon me, mon ami, I didn’t know 
It was you,” she interrupted him. “TI 


home to 


” 


should certainly not have hesitated to 
give you a chance of making your apol- 
ogies.” 

“Apologies for what?” he asked, still 
smiling. 

“For avoiding me these last few days. 
You haven’t come near me.” 

“Did I seem to be avoiding you? I 
didn’t mean to. However, I will con- 
fess that I did not feel inclined to talk 
to you till I had given myself time to 
think the situation over carefully.” 

“What situation, Anatole?” 

Leriche sat down, crossed his legs as 
he leaned back in the chair, and gently 
tapped one of his resplendent patent- 
leather boots with his cane. 

“My dear Nanette, it will save time 
and trouble if we get to the subject 
without fencing.” 

“But I don’t know what you're re- 
ferring to,” she exclaimed angrily. 

‘Your vehemence shows that you do. 
You read the papers.” 

“IT don’t,” she snapped. 

“No?” He smiled as he thought of 
the crumpled bundle with which Marie 
had opened the door for him. “Well, 
then perhaps you've heard people talk. 
iere’s only one topic of conversation 
r Paris just now—the phenomenon at 
the Acropole.” 

“Ts there?” 
der lip. 

“Nanette, I grieve to say that the 
papers and the boulevards are right. | 
paid Delacroix the compliment last 
night of entering his establishment for 
the first time since I don’t know how 
many years. I can’t describe to you 
what she’s like. You must go and hear 
her yourself.” 

“Yes, and take a few lessons from 
her in my business,” she said mordantly. 

“She’s more than a phenomenon— 
she’s a miracle,’ continued Leriche, un- 
perturbed. “1/a foi, the reception they 
gave her! And no fake—no claque! 
From boxes to gallery they absolutely 
went frantic over her. Nothing seems 
to come amiss to her—nothing. Farce, 
pathos, tragedy—she does it all to per- 
fection, this chit of eighteen. And she’s 
got some magnificent songs—something 
very much in the style of those you 
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she asked, biting her un- 
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sang when I came across you in Ant- 
werp. You've never had any like them 
since. Last night she tried a new one— 
I think it’s called ‘Les Amours d'un Pa- 
pillon’—I wager in a week it will be 
whistled all over France.” 

She turned from him suddenly, tap- 
ping her forehead with her hand. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Tes Amours d'un Papillon,’”’ she 
repeated pensively. “I seem to recol- 
lect the title.” 

“The song’s 
said brusquely. 

“It makes no difference,” she said, a 
little wearily. “Well, my friend,” she 
went on, more resolutely, “what’s the 
moral of all this?” 

“The moral of it, Nanette,” he said, 
fixing her with a hard stare, “‘is 
preached by my box office. Our takings 
last week fell off by nearly five thou- 
sand frances, and the bookings for this 
week are by no means healthy.” 

She sat silent for a moment, return- 
ing his gaze, her hands clenched tightly. 
Then, with a little scream, she snatched 


new—brand new,” he 


up the Sevres cup, still half full of her 
breakfast beverage, and dashed it vio- 


lently into the fireplace. The scattered 
contents made cruel stains on the costly 
white rug in front of it. 

“Confound your takings!” she cried, 
her eyes flashing fire. “That’s all you 
think of, you—you moneygrubber !” 

Leriche remained quite cool. 

“Pardon me, Nanette, that’s rather 
unfair. If you will give the matter a 
little consideration you'll find that in 
this instance my interests are not alto- 
gether incompatible with my sincere 
friendship for you. Remember that my 
box office is an infallible thermometer 
of your popularity. If it registers less 
than " 

“Haven't I worked hard enough for 
your? I have made you rich,” she cried, 
tears of rage in her eyes. 

“Admitted,” he said airily, “and I am 
strongly desirous that you should go on 
doing so, ma belle. Incidentally, you 
wouldn’t yourself suffer by it. And 
that brings me to the object of my visit. 
If you will promise not to convert any 
more of your valuable crockery into 


projectiles, with my head as a possible 
objective, we might go more into de- 
tail.” 

“What do you want?” she asked sulk- 
ily. 

“In the first place, I want neither of 
us to fly into a panic. Delacroix has 
stolen a march on us, it is true, but it 
still has to be proved that his find has 
staying power. She might be merely 
a rocket, going up and coming down 
with the speed of one. You meanwhile 
preserve your air of indifference, give 
them the best you can, as if the Acro- 
pole did not exist. Be as extravagant 
or—ahem!—as scanty in your stage 
attire as you like, and we'll get Mon- 
nier and Durac to write you a couple of 
songs which will—ah, well, not draw 
the line at the conventions. But in ad- 
dition, my dear, | am working up a 
splendid coup.” 

“Indeed?” she asked, with a strong 
tinge of contempt in her tone. 

“Yes, but you must lend yourself to 
play your part in the comedy. A gen- 
tleman of distinguished appearance and 
aristocratic bearing will occupy the 
right-hand stage box every evening. 
He will hand you up floral tributes of 
unexampled size and magnificence. 
Paris will begin to occupy itself with 
the identity of the distinguished stran- 
ger. Gradually it will leak out. Your 
admirer is nothing less than a Russian 
grand duke—ha, that’s good, isn’t it? 
A Russian grand duke!” 

“Why only a grand duke?” 

‘“\Vho is prepared to marry you,” 
went on Leriche, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “with or without the czar’s con- 
sent. Failing the latter, the grand duke 
is ready to sink his rank and renounce 
his estates. But he is not called upon 
to make such a sacrifice. His majesty 
graciously approves, your patent of no- 
bility is already made out, everything is 
ready for the ceremony at the Made- 
leine, when suddenly—piff, paff!— 
comes a bombshell in the shape of an 
announcement that you have broken off 
the match.” 

“Oh, that’s very cruel. Must I give 
up my grand duke?” asked Etoile Du 
Nord, her lips curved sneeringly. 
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“Certainly. Without it we can’t have 
our climax. You give up the grand 
duke because it would simply break 
your heart to leave your dear Parisians. 
You would sooner remain the servant 
of your adored and adoring publjc than 
become the wife of an imperial prince. 
Just figure to yourself the effect, Na- 
nette,” cried Leriche, carried away by 
his own enthusiasm, “You will touch 
them to the heart. They will come 
crawling back to your feet like penitent 
curs, every one of them; they will for- 
get the Acropole and the new star. 
Nanette, I lay awake all last night think- 
ing out this scheme, and when it flashed 
ou me I simply danced with joy. We 
shall beat that scoundrel Delacroix yet!” 

Etoile Du Nord sat wrinkling her 
brows in silent meditation. 

“It’s clever, I admit—very clever,” 
she said at last. 

“But?” asked Leriche sharply. 

“It’s hardly the thing,” she continued 
slowly. 

“Why not? What do you object to? 
Are you afraid I shall bungle the press 
campaign, that there will be diplomatic 
interventions ? I have thought of all that, 
Leave it to me. I have handled more 
delicate matters in my time.” 

“Yes, you have thought of the press 
campaign, you have thought of possible 
diplomatic interference. But there’s 
one thing you haven't thought of, my 
friend,” 

“What's that?” 

“Of me, Anatole.” 

“But, nom de Dieu, it’s you that 
thinking of all the time.” 

“In relation to your box office, but 
not in relation to my self-esteem,” she 
retorted, her eyes aflame, her lips quiv- 
ering under stress of her indignation. 
“Monsieur Le Directeur’—he winced 
under the formal appellation—“you for- 
get that above everything I am an artist. 
| honor myself for my talent. I pay it 
the respect that is due to it. And that 
is why I will not stoop to the sorry trick 
you suggest. 

“You won't ?” 
and aghast. 

“Never! If I am_ temporarily 
eclipsed I shall endeavor to shine forth 

y | 


I’m 


he cried, incredulous 


-lions. 


again by my own light. I shall never 
demean myself—I, Etoile Du Nord—to 
fight by such means a slip of a child 
young enough”—she seemed to stumble 
over the words—‘“‘young enough to be 
my own daughter.” 

“Nanette, you're mad!” 

“Not too mad to remain true to my 
own pride, whatever the consequences. 
I warn you not to set this absurd canard 
on foot. At the first sign of it I shall 
give it an immediate denial.” 

“Well, upon my word!” ejaculated 
Leriche, gazing at her in astonishment. 
Then he rose, with a shoulder shrug, 
having apparently quite recovered all 
his bonhomie. “Very good, then, just 
as you please, my dear—just as you 
please. Perhaps you're right. Perhaps 
it’s too early to arrive at any definite 
plan of action. Let’s wait and see how 
matters will shape at the end of this 
week.” 

“However they will shape, my an- 
swer will be just the same.” 

“We shall see. I hope your self-re- 
spect will be justified. By the way, 
that’s a sad thing about Brouillon, isn’t 
it ?” 

“What is?” she asked, suddenly alert. 

“Oh, I forgot you don’t read the pa- 
pers,” he said, with a touch of sarcasm, 
“and, besides, it’s only in the later edi- 
He’s shot himself.” 

“Shot himself?” she repeated stiffly. 

“Hope you haven't got any of your 
money in his bank. It’s smashed to 
atoms. Oh, well, au revoir, my 
Just think my little scheme over, 
you?” 

She nodded her farewell in petrified 
silence, and then, the moment he had 
left the room, she made a frenzied rush 
for the telephone. She rang up several 
numbers, listening to each successive 
reply with a more dull and dead sense 
of despair. 

Yes, it was quite true—Brouillon had 
shot himself, and the Bane De Bretagne 
had gone smash. A crowd of infuri- 
ated depositors, she was informed, were 
at that moment surging round the closed 
doors, and were being kept at bay by a 
posse of military with fixed bayonets. It 
was too soon to say anything definite, 
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but it was to be feared that the ruin 
was complete. 

For a long time she sat in her chair, 
numbed, all her faculties paralyzed. She 
felt more dead than Brouillon himself 
—Brouillon, whose smooth, glib tongue 
had inveigled her into transferring the 
bulk of her savings to him, with per- 
suasive promises of doubling them by 
his investments. Of course, it was only 
what she might have expected. Mis- 
fortunes never came singly—first this 
formidable rival at the Acropole, and 
now the loss of her fortune. 

One coherent thought only her mind 
was able to grasp, one thing at least she 
might congratulate herself upon—she 
had not betrayed herself to Leriche ; she 
had given him no notion how hard she 
had been hit. 

She knew Leriche. He would have 
taken full advantage of her extremity. 
He would have used it to terrorize her, 
to make her swallow his preposterous 
plan. Nay, more, she knew it was her 
millions that had made him afraid of 
her, her wealth had been a bulwark 
against his unscrupulousness. And 
now, if he got to know the truth, what 
was to prevent him? She had played 
her part, she had served his purpose for 
fifteen years; there were others, young- 
er than she, waiting their opportunity. 


She sprang to her feet, lashed by the - 


panic fear that possessed her. Then, 
by a powerful effort, she settled down 
again to a state of fuller self-control. 
She must not lose her wits, her courage. 
If she would not allow Leriche to think 
for her, she must think for herself. 
Perhaps the very juncture of the two 
calamities was meant to point to her the 
way to salvation. 

All day long her agonized brain bat- 
tled for the illuminating flash. It was 
late in the afternoon when it came to 
her. She sat down, and with trembling 
hand and fevered flourishes she wrote a 
letter. 

It was this letter which, with a num- 
ber of others that arrived by the first 
post, was brought by the Acropole por- 
ter the next morning to Aiglantine at 
her hotel—a rather different lodging 
from the evil-smelling cabaret that had 


housed her and her father on their arri- 
val in Paris. 

She fingered them pleasurably, almost 
lovingly. She had still not got over the 
almost childish delight she experienced 
at the numberless tokens of her aston- 
ishing and unequivocal success con- 
tained in her daily correspondence. 
There were requests for interviews, for 
her autograph, invitations from leading 
firms of photographers, even offers of 
marriage. 

But she was still waiting for one con- 
vincing proof that it was all a reality. 
She was to receive it that morning. It 
was almost the last of the batch she 
opened that drew from her an exclama- 
tion in which were blended dismay, sur- 
prise, and gratification. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Antoine, 
his spoon suspended midway between 
his breakfast bowl and his mouth. 

“Oh, look, father, what do you think 
of it? A letter from Etoile Du Nord 
herself. She wants me to come and see 
her. Just imagine it!” 

With a start Antoine snatched at the 


letter, and conned it eagerly, spelling it 


out syllable for syllable almost, as 
though not to lose a single word of it. 
It said: 

Cuere Mapemoisette: I have heard of 
your success, and tender you my sincerest 
congratulations. I am longing for the op- 
portunity of holding out to you the hand of 
artistic comradeship and paying my personal 
tribute to your genius. Will you come soon 
—to-morrow morning, perhaps? 


“To-morrow morning—that’s to-day, 
father,” cried Aiglantine exultantly. 
“Oh, let me go to her—let me go to her 
at once!’ 

Antoine was still looking at the let- 
ter, his lips set in a grim, enigmatic 
smile. It was an expression she had 
often noticed on him since the night of 
her triumphant début. It gave him an 
air of furtive watchfulness, of nursing 
a maneuver, of lying in ambush, and it 
filled Aiglantine with a vague uneasi- 
ness to see that grim smile gloating over 
the letter of Etoile Du Nord. 

“Yes, you shall go to her,” he said at 
last, bringing his fist down heavily on 
the table. 
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“And, of course, you are coming, 
too,” she said joyously. 

He shook his head vehemently. 

“I should be intruding. She hasn’t 
asked me.” 

“How could she? I suppose she 
doesn’t know of you. If she did——” 

Antoine laughed raucously. 

“Enough! Either you go by your- 
self or not at all.” 

Aiglantine was grieved and aston- 
ished. There seemed something strange 
in her father’s obstinacy and his lack of 
solicitude. Till now he had not allowed 
her to go one step alone. 

“Very good, since you wish it,” she 
said sadly. 

“And another thing,” he continued. 
“She may ask your history. You have 
no history. Your mother died when 
you were a child, your father is one 
Ernest Latouche, a basket maker of 
Brussels.” 

She looked at him, nonplused. 

“But why, father—why all 
lies ?” 

“Because it doesn’t always do to tell 
the truth,” he replied, with a wiseacre 
look of cunning. 

The excitement of her errand soon 
drove from  Aiglantine’s mind all 
thought of her father’s strange manner. 
The ride in the cab, her admission to 
the magnificent ménage in the Champ 
De Mars, her waiting in the beautiful 
boudoir, all seemed to pass in a dream. 
With beating heart, she watched the 


these 


\t last it opened, and Aiglantine rose 
quickly to her feet, took an eager step 
forward, and then remained rooted to 


the spot. The splendid woman who 
had entered, foreign and almost bar- 
barous-looking, with great coral snakes 
round her wrists, and a broad gold band 
circling her waist, had silently waved 
her back to her seat, and then stood re- 
garding her with a look of icy imperi- 
ousness. Not a word of welcome, not a 
trace of the warm-hearted cordiality 
that had breathed in her letter. 

“So you are the phenomenon,’ 
said at last harshly. 

“Madame, I trust I have not offended 


, 


she 


you,” came tremblingly from Aiglan- 
tine’s lips. 

“Tiens, do you think you have be- 
come already so great that you can of- 
fend me?” laughed the other woman 
unpleasantly. “Never mind—we shall 
soon understand each other.” 

She turned and fumbled in a silver 
cigarette box on one of the side tables. 
Aiglantine had _ slowly, — reluctantly 
seated herself again. She watched the 
splendid woman through eyes swim- 
ming with tears. Upon her had come a 
feeling of disappointment and_heart- 
break that made it hard work for her to 
refrain from audible sobs. Despite the 
hard arm’s-length attitude of the wom- 
an, she felt at first glance that she could 
have loved her dearly. She would have 
given years of her life to have been able 
to indulge her subtle longing to throw 
her arms round this woman’s neck, and 
strain her close, so that their two hearts 
might hear each other speak. Ah, well, 
if it was not to be, she must resign her- 
self. Life had given her so much these 
last days; she could not ask it to give 
her everything. 

“Will you smoke?” said Etoile Du 
Nord, turning to her suddenly. 

“Oh, no!” cried Aiglantine, horrified. 

“Ingénue,” said the other, laughing 
again, this time contemptuously. 

And then, throwing herself far back 
into her armchair, the cigarette between 
her lips, she resumed her steel-cold 
scrutiny of the girl. 

“Yes, you are quite a child,” was her 
verdict. “You are even younger than 
you look on the stage.” 

Aiglantine started back with a lit- 
tle cry. 

“What, madame has done me the 
honor of 

“Of course I have,” replied Etoile Du 
Nord, with a sort of hiss. ‘Don’t you 
think I’m human? Don’t you think I’m 
a woman? One night last week I al- 
tered the time of my turn, and, veiled 
and muffled up to the eyes, I slipped into 
the pit at the Acropole—there was just 
an inch or two of standing room left. 
But I saw enough and heard enough. 
By the way, who wrote those songs 
for you?” 
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Across Aiglantine’s mind flashed her 
father’s admonition. 

“I—I mustn’t say,” she stammered. 

“Ah, how shrewd we have become al- 
ready! Afraid I may go to the same 
quarter, hein? But it doesn’t matter. I 
saw enough of you that night to make 
you known to me as if I had lived with 
you every day of your life. I gazed 
down into the deepest depths of your 
heart, and because you revealed to me 
your inmost self, I thought it would not 
be altogether useless to send for you.” 

“Oh, and I was glad to come,” said 
Aiglantine quickly. 

“You may be sorry for it presently,” 
said Etoile Du Nord, with a vague men- 
ace in her voice. 

She rose suddenly, and snatched up a 
beautifully carved ivory crucifix that 
was hanging near by in a little recess. 

“Do you believe in this?” 

“Indeed I do, madame,” said Aiglan- 
tine in solemn wonderment. 

“Then swear on it that what passes 
between us on this occasion will never 
be divulged by you. Will you swear?” 

She held out the sacred symbol, and 
for answer Aiglantine pressed her lips 
to it. 

“My simple word would have been 
enough, but who would refuse a chance 
of kissing the cross?” she said, smiling 
up at the other woman. 

“You are a strange child,” said Etoile 
Du Nord. “Aren’t you afraid of me?” 

“You have been trying hard to make 
me so,” replied Aiglantine; “but, oh, 
you will never succeed.” 

A softer look had come into the older 
woman’s face. 

“Then listen! You have let me see 
into your heart, and now I shall let you 
look into mine. I shall not use unneces- 
sary words. For many years, as per- 
haps you know, I have ruled supreme in 
my domain. Now you have come and 
ousted me from my supremacy.” 

“No, no,” broke in Aiglantine. 

“Silence! I’m not going out of my 
way to flatter you. It’s the truth. Can 
you imagine the feelings of a dethroned 
queen? And with me much more is at 
stake than my wounded vanity. My 
livelihood, my very means of subsist- 


ence are in jeopardy. Yesterday I 
owned millions. To-day I am penniless. 
The man who commands my sérvices 
will make short shift with me. I can 
retrieve my fortunes by remaining 
where Iam. Once a star commences to 
fall, he falls and falls, till he is 
quenched in the gutter. And there is 
only one human being can save me from 
that.” 

“Who?” queried Aiglantine breath- 
lessly. 

“You!” The word came with a dag- 
gerlike directness. “No, no; don’t in- 
terrupt me. It is an amazing idea I am 
putting before you; but, believe me, it 
will work for the good of both of us. 
I ask you to go back whence you came, 
to disappear without leaving any trace 
behind you. I want you to give me 
back my throne. No, I don’t ask it as a 
gift—I shall buy it from you. Out of 
the wreck of my fortune I think there 
remains a couple of hundred thousand 
francs—a bagatelle to me, more useless 
than nothing at all, not enough to live 
on, and too much to die on. But, I 
have no doubt, it would mean untold 
riches to you. With the scrapings of 
what my genius has earned for me I 
want to acquire for it a new lease of 
life. There is no dishonor in that—it’s 
not a humiliating trick. Take it. I as- 
sure you, you will not be making a bad 
bargain.” 

“But even if I do, others may come,” 
said Aiglantine, in an awed whisper. 

“T will take the risk of that,” said 
Etoile Du Nord, with a dry laugh. “It 
was fifteen years before you came; it 
may be fifty before there is another like 
you. Against any other I can hold my 
own. You don’t know what you are, 
child. You don’t know what it may 
mean to you if you become even greater 
than you are. You cannot imagine what 
pain greatness can bring. The fierce 
greed of grasping men will rage round 
you like consuming flame, envy and 
malice will snap at you with venomous 
fangs, your life will be full of the tor- 
ment that comes to those who are 
doomed to walk on dizzy heights—oh, 
believe me, I have suffered, and I have 
learned. It nearly killed me till I grew 
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to love my sufferings as my very ele- 
ment of life. And I was strong and 
hard, stronger and harder than you are 
ever likely to be. It’s not worth it—oh, 
it's not worth it! Take what I offer 
you. Hide yourself again in the com- 
fortable peace of obscurity. You will 
never, never know for how much you 
have to thank me.” 

Aiglantine was sitting stiff and erect, 
her hands twining helplessly into one 
another. 

“And if I refuse?” she said at last. 

“If you refuse,” repeated Etoile Du 
Nord dully. “In that case I must seek 
another way out of it. There is the ex- 
ample of other conquered queens to 
guide me. 
opatra ?” 

“T don’t know—but I think you mean 
something terrible,’ whispered Aiglan- 
tine, 

“Well, I leave that to your imagina- 
tion—or your conscience, or both,” said 
Etoile Du Nord, the hard ring coming 
back into her voice. “But make up 
your mind quickly. Think of it—two 
hundred thousand frances! If you as- 
sent I will do all I can to help you to 
disappear. It will have to be done thor- 
oughly. Delacroix will move heaven 
and earth to recover his goose with the 
golden eggs. If you agree to go, I un- 
dertake that he will never find you. If 
you stay’—there was an ominous resig- 
nation in her shoulder shrug—" oh, we Hl, 
that’s my own affair.’ 

\iglantine had turned away, her head 

oping like a lily broken on its stem. 
Then, as on a sudden impulse, she faced 
round, and flung herself on her knees 
before Etoile Du Nord, her hands 
clasped passionately. 

“Oh, I will do anything you ask,” she 
cried, “only, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
ask me to do it for gold. I will take a 
gift from you in return—but not gold— 
not gold.” 

“T have nothing else, 
Nord coldly. 

“Yes, you have, something that is 
worth more than millions. Madame, 
give me your love!” 

A powerful wave of emotion seemed 
to run through Etoile Du Nord like a 


Have you ever heard of Cle- 


* said Etoile Du 


spasm. Then she gently laid her hand 
on the girl’s head. 

“T am afraid you are making a poor 
exchange, my child.” 

“But if I am satisfied, madame?” said 
Aiglantine, between her sobs. “If you 
wish me to go away, you can make it 
easy for me—oh, quite easy—merely by 
giving me your promise that you will 
not cast me entirely from your life, that 
you will not forget me, that you will let 
me look on your face at times, hear the 
sound of your voice. Oh, promise, 
promise me!” 

Etoile Du Nord had broken away 
from her frantic grasp, and stood back, 
eying Aiglantine with distended eyes. 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! You don’t 
know what you are asking of me, child,” 
she murmured. ‘To lacerate my heart 
with reminders of my humiliation, to 
live over again this unhappy, this cruel 
hour at sight of you! And yet, I dare 
not refuse you. Yes, you shall have my 
promise. I shall not, as you did yours, 
write it on the cross, but I will write it 
—here? 

She stooped, and, drawing Aiglantine 
to her feet, kissed her quickly on the 
lips. And then, as suddenly, she thrust 
her away again—almost brutally. 

“And now, for the love of Heaven, 
go—go, or I don’t know what you will 
make me say or do. You shall hear 
from me. Only go! Oh, mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu!” 

The wailing cry echoed in 
tine’s ears all the way home. She did 
not know, nor did she care to know, 
what was the inwardness of the almost 
uncanny spell the fierce woman she had 
just left had cast over her. In her heart 
there heaved a turmoil and a tempest, a 
hurricane of pain and pleasure, of sor- 
row and joy. She did not know her 
own self. She was no longer the Aig- 
lantine of a day ago. She had changed 
to something nobler and more divine; 
she had become transfigured in body 
and spirit by the kiss the strange woman 
had burned upon her lips. Oh, if only 
some one would tell her if she had put 
any of her soul into that kiss! 

The conflict of eer emotions 
showed plainly in her face as she en- 


\iglan- 
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tered the room where Antoine was wait- 
ing for her. It choked back the torrent 
of eager questions with which he was 
ready to overwhelm her. 

“What's the matter?” was all he could 
get out. 

Instead of answering, she walked 
across to the table, and sat down heav- 
ily on a chair. And before she knew it 
herself, her face was buried in her 
hands, and her whole frame was con- 
vulsed with a storm of weeping. An- 
toine turned pale to the lips. 

“In Heaven’s name, what has hap- 
pened?” And then a baleful gleam 
flashed into his eyes. He _ tiptoed 
stealthily up to her, and seized her 
roughly by the shoulder. “Tell me— 
tell me at once! What has that woman 
done to you?” 

“Father, I implore you, take me away 
from here,” came the sobbing answer. 
“Take me back to dear old Remour. I 
can’t stay here. This city is killing me. 
Oh, if you wish me to live, do what I 
ask you, father.” 


Silently Antoine moved to the door. 
She flung herself into his way in an 
agony of apprehension. 

“Where are you going?” 


“To the police. I shall have this mat- 
ter taken in hand at once. She has been 
bullying you. She has been terrifying 
you with her threats. You shall have 
the protection of the law.” 

“No, no, father; it’s not that—I 
swear it. Listen, father! Oh, I will 
be calm—see, I am calm already,” and 
she checked her sobs with a pitiful at- 
tempt at self-mastery. “You're quite 
right—something has occurred, but not 
between her and me. There is some- 
thing I have to think over for myself. 
Give me a little respite, and I will tell 
you everything. But not now—when 
we get back to Remour. You will take 


me back, father, oh, will you take me?” | 


“Certainly, child,” said Antoine, be- 
tween set teeth. 

She flung her arms round his neck 
with a cry of joy. 

“Oh, I knew you would—because you 
want me to be happy, because you love 
me better than everything else. I know 
you do.” 


“Yes, better than everything,” An- 
toine assented quietly. 

She released him, and with uncertain 
step tottered up to the couch. 

“Oh, I’m so tired—so tired,” she 
whimpered. 

“I’m not surprised. Perhaps you'll 
sleep a little,” said Antoine, shooting a 
cunning look at her. 

“Yes, and leave you free to go to the 
police,” she said, with a wan smile. 

“Police? Absurd! Who talked of 
police ?” 

“T shall watch you,” and she shook 

at him a playfully threatening forefin- 
ger. 
And a minute later her deep, regular 
breathing told of the sound slumber 
which, strong, healthy child that she 
was, had overtaken her in the reaction 
of the exciting hour she had _ lived 
through. 

Noiselessly Antoine pulled down the 
blinds, covered her with a wrap, and 
stole out of the chamber. His chance 
had come earlier than he had thought. 
And what was done quickly was, as a 
rule, done well. Oh, he would see to it 
that the task he had in hand would be 
done well. 

He hailed a taxvimétre, and a quarter 
of an hour afterward was seeking ad- 
mission at the flat in the Champ De 
Mars. Marie was facing him with 
truculent surliness. 

“But I tell you, it’s impossible, mon- 
sieur. You can't madame. You 
have no appointment, and, besides, 
madame is indisposed.” 

“So she didn't get 
either,” said Antoine. 

“If you don’t go away I shall call a 
sergent-de-ville,” said Marie, thoroughly 
frightened at his strange words. 

“By all means. But before you do 
so, close this door carefully, and go in 
and tell her that Pierre has come.” 

Marie was about to act on the sug- 
gestion with alacrity, when the heavy 
damask portiére over the anteroom en- 
trance rustled back, and Etoile Du Nord 
herself appeared framed in the door- 
way. At sight of the visitor she opened 
and shut her mouth several times, like 
a baited fish, and at last brought her 


see 


off scot-free, 
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lips together with a snap. So she stood 
for a moment or two, and then said 
dully : 

“Let monsieur come in.” 

Antoine smiled grimly, and followed 
her through the portiére to the boudoir 
to which he saw her leading the way. 
He entered, and closed the door behind 
him with deliberate care. Then, as he 
turned, a strange sight met his eyes. He 
saw Etoile Du Nord writhing in a fau- 
teuil, her face distorted with a grimace 
of hideous mirth, to which she presently 
gave vent in peal after peal of screech- 
ful laughter. 

“Oh, I shall die—I shall die!” she 
screamed. ‘This is the only sensation 
I hadn’t experienced this last day or 
two. And now I've had it as well. I 
never thought it was as funny as this to 
see a ghost in broad daylight.” 

“I dare say you like to think so, but 
I'm not a ghost,” rasped Antoine. 

“No? Then, if you really are you, 
I'm sorry I robbed you of a dramatic 
entrance. This is how the situation 
should have been worked: You ought 


to have appeared before me suddenly, 
struck an attitude, and exclaimed, in a 
graveyard voice: ‘Woman, the avenger 


has come. The wronged husband has 
tracked down the erring wife.’ And 
then you would have produced a stiletto 
or a revolver. Perhaps you'll do so 
yet.” 

“You’re as excitable as ever, Nan- 
ette,” said Antoine, an iron ring in his 
voice. 

‘How charming of you to remember 
my peculiarities—and even my name. 
How did you find me out?” 

“IT knew where you were all the time. 
As long as fifteen years ago a photo- 
graph of yours, which I recognized in- 
stantly, despite the new name _ behind 
which you disguised yourself, fell into 
my hands. And I’ve kept you in sight 
ever since.” 

“What, and only just come to see 
me? That wasn’t at all nice of you, 
mon cher.” 

“Hold your tongue!” he thundered 
at her. “There’s been enough of your 
badinage. Now we'll come to business.” 

“Yes, yes, to business,” she mur- 


mured, both her hands pressed tightly 
to her breast. “Only, for mercy’s sake, 
be quick about it.” 

“T’ll show you as much mercy as you 
showed me. But I'll be quick. I'll tell 
you at once [ wasn’t surprised that you 
ran away from me. I knew you would 
some time or other. You, with your 
vanity, your love of finery and ease, 
you were bound to listen to the lure of 
the tempter. And, in the name of 
Heaven’s justice, I will admit it—the 
fault was partly my own. I had no 
right to marry you—I, the poor musi- 
cal hack, you, with your beauty, your 
fascination, your talent.” 

“Yes, I was beautiful, wasn’t I?” she 
said vacuously. 

“T did not follow you, either because 
I was a coward, or because I thought 
that mere death was not sufficient pun- 
ishment for you,” Antoine went on re- 
lentlessly. ‘For, though I forgave you 
for leaving me, I could not forgive you 
for leaving your child. You heart of 
stone, you unnatural beast, you have 
not even asked after her.” 

“I dare not, Pierre—I dare not. I 
am afraid of your answer.” 

“You have good reason to be. Oh,” 
—his lowering face lit up with a glow 
of savage satisfaction—‘‘never since sin 
came into the world has there been such 
retribution on a sinner.” 

“Then I suppose she is dead,” said 
Etoile Du Nord, still with that vacant 
air of hers. 

Antoine turned, and walked sharply 
away from her. With a gliding move- 
ment she followed him, her arm out- 
stretched as if to touch him on the 
shoulder. He divined her intention, for 
he spun round threateningly. 

“Keep your distance—you!” he 
shouted at her. 

She tossed her head defiantly, with 
an access of her former insouciance. 
But it passed as quickly as it came. She 
went slowly back to her chair, and sank 
into it in a huddled heap. 

“T suppose she is dead,” she iterated 
brokenly. “Pierre, if that is my pun- 
ishment, then I am punished indeed. If 
you could only look into my soul you 
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would see that I am speaking the truth. 
All these years I have been hoping for 
a miracle.” 

“Yes, you have every right to expect 
miracles,” he sneered. 

Her tears were falling fast, but he 
watched her stonily. 

“Tt’s not fair,” she continued, trying 
to steady her voice. “Now that you 
have passed sentence, you must not 
grudge me making my defense. Pierre, 
do you know why, though it broke my 
heart, I did not take her with me? 
Partly because I could not bring myself 
to rob you of everything your life con- 
tained, but more because I knew she 
would have safer shelter with you than 
with me in the hazardous jeopardy 
which the future meant for me—the 
larger future which you would not al- 
low me to seek, and which, therefore, I 
had to seek for myself. I suppose you 
won't believe that.” 

“Not a word,” he snapped. “You 
were afraid I would hound you down, 
and take her from you, if I had to 


strangle you first.” 
She shook her head wearily. 
“Then I don’t suppose you will be- 


lieve the rest. A year after, when for- 
tune had come to me, I started looking 
for the two of you. I looked high and 
low, but you had vanished like a stone 
into the sea. And then a terrible visita- 
tion came upon me. Pierre, God found 
me before you did. He sent into my 
heart an inexorable hatred of children. 
Whenever I saw a child I hated it for 
not being my Aigla. To-day a young 
girl was here. She was the age my 
Aigla would have been if she had lived. 
I was drawn to her by magnetic bonds, 
and yet I treated her with merciless 
cruelty. I hated her—for not being my 
daughter.” 

With a fierce spring he was upon her, 
and his fingers dug talonlike into the 
flesh of her arm. 

“Yes, and what did you do to your— 
daughter?” he cried. 

She looked up at him, wincing with 
pain, yet smiling. 

“Pierre, if you must kill me, 
cently.” 


kill de- 


“I meant to kill you, and I shall kill 
you—not this miserable body of yours, 
but your great and glorious career. Oh, 
that is something worth killing!” he 
cried. “And now that I have come so 
near to succeeding I shall see that you 
do nothing to foil me in the end. I sup- 
pose you would not give poor, simple- 
minded Pierre credit for so much sub- 
tlety, eh? Oh, it was a fine idea—a 
whole batch of devils couldn’t have 
thought of a finer. To wreck you 
through your own child, to thrust you 
crashing from your pinnacle—that was 
the last shape you thought my revenge 
would take. But 

“Pierre!” she breathed, a glimmer of 
light dawning in her brain. 

‘But I clung to it as soon as the pos- 
sibility of it flashed on me, as soon as | 
saw what could be made of Aigla. I 
nursed it assiduously, tenderly, and you 
helped to your own undoing. It was 
your genius that lived again in her 
blood, your genius that came down to 
her, a deadly heritage to yourself. And 
I—lI taught her the songs I had written 
for you, the songs in which she is sing- 
ing the dirge of your doom. And she 
will go on singing them, mark my word, 
however much you may try to frighten 
her out of it.” 

With each burning word of his she 
seemed to shrink farther and farther 
into herself. Her voice came faint and 
small, as though she had receded to un- 
told distances : 

‘And this girl < 
girl who was here 

“Ts your boa oe child you 
spurned!” he shouted in savage tri- 
umph. 

He was not prepared for the effect. 
She had risen slowly to her feet, her 
eyes closed, her arms stiff in front of 
her, and fumbling blindly as though 
seeking for some hold. And, finding 
none, she fell headlong forward with a 
moan, and lay groveling on her face. 
He stood regarding her for a moment 
or two. 

“A good stage trick that! 
he commanded her brutally. 

Instantly she stumbled to her feet. 
Her eyes were open again, but all the 


Get up!” 
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terror had gone out of them, and they 
shone with a glad look of tranquil resig- 
nation. 

“Pierre, you shall have your re- 
venge,” she said softly. “I give up the 
struggle. It is easy for a mother to 
sacrifice her place to her child. But if 
you love her, if you value her love for 
you, don’t tell her what you have made 
her do. Pierre, she went away from 
here this morning knowing my unalter- 
able resolve. I don’t know if she told 
you. I don’t know if she believes I 
mean what I said. It will be something 
of a shock to her when she hears, inno- 
cent cause though she was, that some 
one died through her. But, Pierre”’— 
her tone rose to one of solemn warn- 
ing—"‘if she knows that that some one 
was her own mother, it may go hard 
with you.” 

“So that was the threat with which 
you terrified her?” exclaimed Antoine. 

“A threat? My life is my own. I 
can do with it what I like.” 

“And that’s how you think you will 
force me into surrender!” 

“That’s how I will prove to you that 
you have conquered.” 

Mutely, helplessly he turned away. 
This woman was difficult to fight. She 
made a wide circuit, till she stood fac- 
ing him again. 

“Pierre,” she said, and he thrilled in- 
voluntarily at the modulation in her 
voice, “before I go out into the dark- 
ness I will make one last effort. You 


have given your own case away. You 
said you did not heed the wrong I did 
you. It is only the wrong I did her that 
counted. I am not pleading for my life 
or my career—I am resigned, and more 
than resigned, to everything. But you 
have forfeited your right of delivering 
sentence on me. If hers was the injury, 
hers should be the judgment. You have 
finished with your wife, but your child 
should still be allowed the chance—of 
repudiating her mother.” 

He stood battling with himself for a 
long while. Years and years seemed to 
pass for her, eternities seemed to come 
and go in that agony of waiting, and he 
still did not speak. She began to think 
that such a thing as human speech no 
longer existed in the world. Her heart 
beat fainter and fainter, and just as it 
appeared to have throbbed away into 
the hopelessness of death, he turned to 
her. 

“Very well. Come. 
her chance,” he said. 

“When? At once?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“At once.” 

Aiglantine was still asleep when they 
entered the room. Antoine remained 
standing behind, but Etoile Du Nord 
crept forward inch by inch toward the 
couch, and there she first stooped, and 
then knelt down by the side of the 
sleeper, fixing her with a look that 
would have put life into a stone. 

And so Aiglantine awoke. 


She shall have 


on 


THE MONTH OF MARCH 


N winsome disarray she hesitates 
Upon the threshold, frighted where she stands; 
The wind has tossed her garments, loosed her hair, 
About her brow it blows in wanton strands: 
Wistful her eyes, her mute lips, trembling, plead 
With me to voice her tender spirit’s need. 


And that she fears to speak I love her more, 

I, the stern Earth, am thrilling with her grace, 
Noting where depths of shadow, glints of sun 

Are met together in her lovely face: 
Sweet prayer unsaid—Sweet song my life shall sing— 
Sweet maid of March, your heart has brought the Spring! 


Epirn LiviNGsTonN SMITH. 





ATA 
MILE _A MINUTE 
By Marion Hill 


SOT being able to see a parent 
as others do is the blessing of 
one half of humanity ; and ex- 
actly the same thing is the 
misfortune of the other half. 

To overvalue or undervalue one’s own 
comes much easier, somehow, than to 
appraise sanely. 

To say that Olive Conroy was but 


faintly enthusiastic about her mother’s 
intelligence is not to accuse either of 


them. It is but indicating that particu- 
lar half of humanity to which Olive was 
relegated by an unworrying Providence. 
For Mrs. Conroy had more good sense 
than was strictly comfortable, either to 
hold or to part with. In regard to this 
last, she wisely kept a watch over her 
tongue. And that is the reason the en- 
tire pith of her sentences lay in the sup- 
pressed fragments of them. 

“Take a Pullman, Olive, even though 
your trip is short,” she advised, giving 
pros and cons right there at the ticket 
window, and sagely refusing to see that 
the agent was getting business epilepsy 
over the delay. “It will throw you 
among a better class of traveling com- 
panions. Not that I would say that the 
poor are any less courteous than the 
rich. Nevertheless- fe 

And she bought a Pullman ticket. 

“Now, if you'll see me safely aboard, 
mother,” hinted Olive, using diplomatic 
means to clear the ticket window. 

“How well your gown fits in the 
back,” murmured Mrs, Conroy, during 


her moment in the rear, her active brain 
always refusing to take an offered vaca- 
tion. 

Happening to know that it fitted ex- 
tremely well in the front, too, Olive felt 
a double thrill of contentment, but gave 
no external evidence. Not to lose poise 
through knowledge of her own correct 
prettiness was one of the few benefits 
derived from caste which she appre- 
ciated. But Mrs. Conroy appreciated 
them all, and mourned sincerely when 
obliged to dispense with any of the con- 
ventions which prestige recommended. 

“T dislike having you travel by your- 
self,” was her present regret. “To be 
sure, a girl brought up as you have been 
is her own best chaperon. Still——” 

“T’ll be with Marcia in an hour, moth- 
er,” reminded Olive, not, as it seemed, 
with pacify ing success. 

“And what you know of her now is 
little enough, Olive. As a schoolgirl 
and your roommate, she was very sweet 
and refined, I admit. But she’s mar- 
ried. IVhich——” 

“If her husband wasn’t everything 
that’s lovely, mother, she wouldn’t be as 
anxious as she is for me to meet him.” 

The word ‘meet’ unlocked another 
troublesome door. Olive’s bright eyes 
brimmed over with unregenerate mirth 
the instant it slipped from her, she 
guessed so well what would be forth- 
coming, 

“Yes. You are to meet him, but he 
is too ‘diffident’ to meet you.” 
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“Please, mother, don’t take that as a 
slight to me. Marcia was right to come 
out with the truth. Diffidence in a man 
is very engaging, I think.” 

“Olive, I hate to hear a girl as young 
as you speak of ‘a man’ in that individ- 
ualizing, personal sort of way. Another 
woman’s husband, too!” 

“Diffidence in mankind is very engag- 
ing, I think,” amended Olive, disarm- 
ingly demure. “No wonder Mr, Lennox 
got out of the ordeal of coming down 
to a train to pick out a girl who was an 
entire stranger to him.” 

“Do you suppose he’s one of the Con- 
necticut Lennoxes?” mused Mrs. Con- 
roy, becoming mild and genealogical for 
a brief space. “Find out and let me 
know, Olive. If so, Marcia did well 
for herself. But I can’t understand her 
being without a maid to meet you, or 
a car, or even a horse and buggy. Of 
course, there’s nothing deteriorating in 
walking a step or so. Yet 

“lll wire you of my safe arrival, 
mother,” observed Olive, in that poign- 


antly patient tone employed by daugh- 


ters who feel that they are being brought 
up too perseveringly. Moreover, her 
= was getting ready to pull out. 

Take your novel, Olive,” said Mrs. 
Conroy, handing her the book. ‘Don’t 
forget to mail it back to me. It’s 
Mollie’s, and I promised her to return 
it quickly. But I want you to have 
something to read. If a young girl has 
occupation on a train, she is not likely 
to be insulted by being spoken to.” 

Olive’s twenty-year-old dignity imme- 
diately mounted its high horse. 

“Mother,” she tutored haughtily, “if 
a girl gets insulted nowadays, it’s en- 
tirely her own fault.” 

“So it is,” agreed Mrs. Conroy, ap- 
prehensively noting her daughter’ s vivid 
beauty. “Entirely. But 

And that pregnantly suppressed “but” 
was the last bit of wisdom and warning 
to be delivered, for Olive had to run for 
her train. 

That’s the worst of wisdom. It ar- 
ranges things with so much time to 
spare that it gets too sure of itself, and 
often catches trains with less decorum 
than reprehensible tnwisdom, which at 


least knows whea to hurry and drop 
philosophy. 

Mrs. Conroy’s determined attempts to 
keep Olive dependent had had the usual 
result of utter emancipation. Olive lis- 
tened obediently as a nestling—which 
was propriety ; but, left to herself, flew 
tle flight of the full-fledged—which was 
proper. One of her theories was that 
traveling encumbered, even by a suit 
case or a hand bag, was a sign of men- 
tal slavery to one’s belongings. Olive 
always possessed her things instead of 
being possessed by them. 

The car porter, having Ethiopian lim- 
itations, had only studied into the suit- 
case question far enough to feel confi- 
dent that no suit case meant one tip the 
less ; consequently, he let Olive find her 
section unaided. 

To walk down the aisle of a crowded 
and moving car searching a seat is hard 
on the composure of even the full- 
fledged. Why mere priority of arrival 
should endow a passenger with divine 
rights of private ownership is hard to 
explain. But it indubitably does. The 
aisle wanderer always feels like an in- 
terloper of poor judgment and worse 
design. 

Coming to her section, Olive found a 
man already there, the opposite seat be- 
ing more than filled with his grips, guns, 
fishing rods, and feet. So she sat down 
beside him, feeling as conspicuous there- 
by as if she had clambered to the electric 
fixtures, and perched there. 

“By Jove, this is kind of you!” he 
said promptly. “I was feeling deuced 
lonely.” 

Though her first glance at him had 
been of the most fleeting description, it 
had shown her that he was wholly a 
stranger, consequently she now let his 
remark pass over her without weight, 
thinking, if she thought about it at all, 
that she had, perhaps, awakened him 
from some dream of home and friends, 
and that he had merely babbled. 

Still, a babble of that particular de- 
scription has its influence, and she soon 
found herself pensively analyzing his 
belongings opposite. And his name, 
inked in script across his suit case, was 
very charming—Garry O’Day. On guns 
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and rods it was initialed; and only the 
apostrophe kept the result from being a 
very startling one, indeed—G,. O’D. 

G. O’D evidently had a symphonic, 
harmonious nature, for his hose, shoes, 
grips, and canvases all matched divine- 
ly, being of the same striking shade of 
tan. Streaking sidewise into her range 
of vision, though her eyes turned not 
upon it, was a necktie of exactly the 
same color. Gloves, cascading jauntily 
from a chest pocket, toned melodiously 
in with the rest. G. O’D betrayed him- 
self as a man of taste and means, 
dreamer or no. 

And it took him some time to wake. 

“T said I was lonely,” he mentioned 
again. 

“Pardon me, you are making a mis- 
take,” said Olive gently. 

“About being lonely? 
thanks!” 

“About speaking to me. 
know you at all.” 

“A mistake, indeed. Who could 
blame me for endeavoring to remedy 


it? 


Am I? 


Oh, 


I do not 


Now or never was the time for the 
book. Olive opened it, and applied her- 
self—presumably. 

“Why do you hold it upside down?” 
asked Garry O’Day reproachfully. 

She quickly reversed it, only to find 

it upside down, indeed. It had been 
right in the first place. All that she 
had done by obeying his suggestion was 
to prove conclusively that her thoughts 
were otherwhere than on the pages. 
She completed the circle with the book, 
and glued her eyes to a few words. But 
‘the inscription “Garry O'Day” soon 
danced on top of them. It was a lovely 
name for such an abominable man. 
3ut—was he abominable? Obeying a 
merely scientific impulse, she stole a 
long look at him, safeguarded by his 
then occupation. He was gazing fixedly 
out of the window. 

He was young, clean, and alive, all 
three to an extent beyond mere youth, 
cleanliness, and aliveness, for many a 
young person is both aged and aging, 
many a fastidious scrubber is of muggy 
exterior, and many a breathing speci- 
men is fit for nothing but entombment. 


Garry O'Day owned a youth so vital 
that it rayed out and blessed, owned a 
cleanliness so vivid that it was as pink 
and white as wild roses and hawthorns, 
and owned an aliveness so irrepressible 
that it pricked and invigorated an ob- 
server like electricity. His face was 
shamefully attractive and disgustingly 
intelligent. For the rest, he was com- 
fortably anywhere between twenty-five 
and thirty-five, and was garbed with 
irreproachable finish. 

When Olive withdrew her regard and 
applied it again to the book, he relaxed 
noticeably, and observed informingly : 

“T might be worse.” 

He then turned to her, and bestowed 
as careful a scrutiny as he had received, 
terminating it finally with the sincere 
tribute: 

“You couldn't be better.” 

“Are you wondering why I do not 
get up and go away?” asked Olive 
quietly, turning her eyes steadily upon 
his comeliness. 

“No, oh, no!” 

“It is because I consider almost any 
annoyance preferable to a public scene.” 

“T had figured on that.” 

“The call bell is on your side of the 
compartment.” 

“Providence usually looks after me.” 

“This seat is mine.” 

“As this is mine.” 

“All the others are occupied.” 

“And by such frumps!” 

“Consequently,” Olive concluded, as 
evenly as if there had been no interpola- 
tions, “I am obliged to suffer your im- 
pertinence until the conductor appears.” 

“Which will not be for a long time,” 
he said, in a relieved tone. 

“Why?” she asked; and then could 
have bitten her tongue for being con- 
versational. 

“Because this train is a high-speed 
limited, making no stops. We are go- 
ing sixty miles an hour. I like the gait. 
So does the conductor. He feels that 
his passengers are right with him. 
They won’t hop off. Tickets are safe. 
He needn't hurry. And doesn’t. If we 
chat till he appears, we'll leave mighty 
little unsaid.” 

“Can’t you see that I am not a girl 
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who is willing to be talked to by a—a 
chance anybody ?” asked Olive. 

“I can. And it does me good. I’ve 
no interest at all in a girl willing to be 
talked to by a chance anybody.” 

This remark, supporting the conven- 
tions so beautifully, was uttered in such 
a friendly tone, as from one known for 
years, that Olive tumultuously appealed 
to reason—and got in a terrible tangle. 

“Then, Mr. O'Day, please use the 
judgment that must be yours, and stop 
annoying me any further.” 

“Mr. O’Day,” he echoed thoughtfully. 
“Mr. O’Day. Now where did you get 
that ?” 

The muscles of the eye are less loyal 
to the will than any other muscles of the 
body. And Olive, made weak by hot 
and lovely blushing, threw a betraying 
look at the seat opposite. 

He was a lolling young man—it is 
only middle age that takes constant care 
to sit up—but he did muster enough en- 
ergy to let his glance follow hers. And 


the Garry O’Day and the G, O’D’s 


made him smile. 

“You’re ahead. That’s not fair,” he 
said. He used the chiding, caressing 
tone of a dear partner ina game. Then, 
“Let’s start even,” he coaxed lazily, and 
appropriated her book, hands and all, 
turning its pages till he came to the 
title-page. 

“Mollie Kincaid,” he read slowly. “I 
like it.” 

Olive gasped, and recovered Mollie’s 
property, her own hands as well. She 
now had a double duty—to protect not 
only herself, but Mollie. Though 
Mollie—be the truth spoken—wouldn’t 
have bothered to protect Mollie in the 
least. By this time, Mollie would have 
owned all of his confidence, one of his 
guns, one of his rods, and several of his 
dates. Which made it all the harder for 
Olive to protect Mollie. 

“And now, Mollie Kincaid,” he went 
on ingratiatingly, “let us hark back to 
the place where we were before we got 
introduced. We were figuring on how 
much useful conversation we could hand 
from one to the other—till the con- 
ductor should appear.” 


“I am being more patient with you 
than I thought possible,” explained 
Olive, analyzing her situation aloud, 
“because you have the voice and the 
words of a cultivated man.” 

“T am glad you like the words.” 

“I do not! What I meant was this: 
That you ‘must surely know you are 
doing wrong by persisting in talking to 
a person who has begged you to stop.” 

“Of course I know I am doing wrong. 
Why else should I take pleasure in it? 
To do wrong without knowing it is 
fully as tame as being good. But 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are such meaningless 
words. One can be substituted for the 
other.” 

“Never!” 

“Always. Let’s prove it. You say all 
the wrong things to me that you can 
think of, and I'll convince you that they 
are right. Now begin.” 

“T’ve never been annoyed by wrong 
things—till now.” 

“Clear white soul! +I think that is 
what attracted me in the first place. 
Soul! I said. Here comes a girl with a 
soul. It’s so rare on a limited. Show 


‘me some soul.” 


“T don’t exploit ‘soul’ when I’m trav- 
eling,” said Olive, constantly goaded to 
speech in hope of silencing him; “nor 
do I exhibit it on request to—to P 

“Chance nobodies.” 

“But let ‘soul’ remain in its sanctuary. 
I, when journeying, take my intellect 
with me!” 

“Do you?” he questioned delightedly. 
“T am so glad! A young girl with in- 
tellect has half her principles under- 
mined already. I have less proselyting 
to do. And all I want in the world is 
entertaining conversation. I am _ not 
saying I’m not getting it. But why do 
you make me work so hard for a cheer- 
ful little word or so?” 

“Why do you make me work so hard 
for the respectful silence that is my 
due ?” 

“Because respectful silence is not as 
exhilarating as free speech. And free 
speech is seldom possible. We gener- 
ally have to pay high for it. What al- 
ways happens when you confide freely 
in your friends? Why, they own you 
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mercilessly forever after. This oppor- 
tunity of yours and mine is priceless.” 

“Tt is not ‘opportune’ for me.” 

“No. That is why I am blaming 
you.” 

“Blame! Me?” 

“Yes. Blame! You! Think of the 
many times in your life when you have 
wished you could speak out. Yet you 
are neglecting this wonderful chance. 
Strangers are the only people who 
should dare to exchange opinions. We 
are strangers. Poetically speaking, we 
are tangent but this once in our whirling 
life journey out of the hitherto into the 
yon. And the yon may mean walking a 
chalk line. To meet, to exchange bits 
of precious personality, then to part for- 
ever—what could be more spiritual ?” 

“Keeping ,our precious personalities 
to ourselves.” 

Olive reopened the book resolutely, 
and settled back to read. 

“Your intellectual outlook, being that 
of extreme youth,tis necessarily narrow. 
I was led to hope for an exception.” 

The hardest calumny for a young 


person to stand is the calumny of being 


called youthful. And the next worst 
thing—for a person just liberated from 
college—is to be told that her outlook is 
narrow. 

Very stony of feature, Olive turned 
a page. 

“So you cannot defend yourself!” 
mourned Garry O'Day. “I feared not. 
Your intellect has forfeited its pre- 
ferred claim upon my admiration. | 
can waste no more time upon it. I am 
going to sit here and think of your soul 
—in sanctuary.” 

Olive turned another page. 

“You're skipping deplorably,” he no- 
ticed softly. “That can’t be my fault. 
I’ve withdrawn from the contest. For- 
get me. Don’t even think of what I’m 
thinking of.” 

The silence that followed was some- 
thing nerve-racking. To have one’s 
soul systematically pondered upon is 
worse than being stared in the face. 
The latter can at least be resented. 
Olive .turned pages  meaninglessly, 
whether forward or backward, she was 
none too sure. 


A stolid conductor came and went. 
The victim of many generations of si- 
lent suppression, Olive meekly handed 
away her tickets, and let him vanish, 
unappealed to. 

“I wonder if that means you’d like 
me to break out again?’ hazarded the 
refined voice at her elbow. 

Olive gave a startled jerk, but tried 
to disguise it by more fatuous page 
turning. A new torrent of red rushed 
to her cheeks. 

“When a soul as young as yours goes 
into sanctuary, do you know what it is 
waiting for?” asked Garry O’Day per- 
emptorily. 

Too recently a student to disregard a 
question put with authority enough, 
Olive closed her book, and answered. 

“No,” she said. 

“A kiss.” 

Then Olive did the one obviously 
simple thing that had been in her power 
all along, though she had heretofore 
failed to realize it. She got up without 
haste or display of anger, and walked 
from the Pullman into a day coach. 

Wedged within the very homelike se- 
curity of a compartment where there 
already were a mother and four chil- 
dren, Olive tried virtuously to feel that 
she had bettered her estate, but found it 
hard, so untethered were three of the 
children. Even the fourth one, the 
baby, was crawling and excursive 
enough, held by one ankle from trans- 
gression though it was. 

The family was a poor one, and 
therefore had an unlimited supply of 
roast chicken and cake in a paper bag. 

Into this bag the three untethered 
children dove regularly, and extracted 
bones. The baby sucked impartially on 
everybody's bone, and had as good a 
time as the rest. Before the next dive, 
the youngsters all neatly wiped their 
hands on the plush of the seats, and so 
managed to keep quite clean. The cake 
was of a kind which seemed to turn to 
crumbs when it came into the air, which 
always shocked the baby awfully, and 
wrung startled screams from it. Olive 
had certainly found peace, but the din 
of it was excruciating. 

Yet whenever she thought of the ex- 
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perience in the other car, she grew faint 
with anger. He had been unpardonable. 
We can forgive every insult except the 
one which has secretly entertained us. 
Olive had received the unforgivable. 
Consequently her sense of distress clung 
to her blightingly, lasting to the jour- 
ney’s end. 

But the arrival at Marcia’s pretty vil- 
lage drove everything unpleasant from 
Olive’s mind. Though, to be sure, its 
little depot gave her one anguished 
start, for, lunging through its throng, 
she saw the G. O’D gun cases. But 
they were in the hands of an entirely 
new man. And the tan-colored creature 
with a thirst for conversation faded 
safely into the past. 

Sweet is the communion which exists 
in a village! Every cab driver on the 
curb knew where “Mrs. Dickie Lennox” 
lived; and they tore Olive’s city retire- 
ment to tatters by the vociferous pub- 
licity they gave the name during their 
wrangle of competition. 

Such turmoil had been Olive’s that 
Marcia’s little house seemed heavenly 
haven; and Marcia herself, white-clad 
and joyous, needed no wings to make 
an angel out of her. 

“Oh, Olive, you dear. I’ve so much 
to tell you!” she cried between hugs. 
Marriage had not, as yet, diminished 
her exuberance. 

“And I you!” promised Olive, with 
impressment. 

“Why, did you have trouble getting 
here?” asked Marcia, with her wonted 
intuition. 

“It was something shameful!’’ cried 
Olive, reddening anew. 

“Wait till I call to Dickie,” tempo- 
rized Marcia. The name was still new 
enough to unlock her emotions, and she 
again threw her arms around Olive’s 
neck, whispering: ‘“He’s such a dar- 
ling! And I’m so happy, Olive! Oh, I 
hope you'll like him! But he’s awfully 
shy and tongue-tied with women.” 

“The more tongue-tied, the more I'll 
like him,” assured Olive, profiting by 
the past. 

“That's what I say,” confided Marcia, 
wife enough to lower her tone consid- 
erably to keep it from ascending the 


stairs. “If Dickie were—well, frisky— 
I’d be—well, nervous—about him. As 
it is, I’m sure of him.” Then she lifted 
her voice. “Dickie! Will you come 
down, dear? Olive Conroy’s come.” 

The requisite hum of masculine as- 
sent and welcome floated downstairs. 

“He’s just got home, and we’ll all 
have a cup of tea together,” said Mar- 
cia, as the steps were heard creaking 
under his buoyant descent. ‘Dickie,” 
as he appeared, “this is Olive.” 

Dickie Lennox completely bore out 
his wife’s description, for “shy and 
tongue-tied” were the only words for 
him. Tall, comely, young, clean, and 
alive, tan gloves still cascading from his 
pocket, he stood before Olive, stricken 
wonderfully dumb. But his glance held 
volumes. The pink and white of his 
healthy complexion grew a trifle pinker 
and whiter. He was modest reserve 
personified. 

Seeing symptoms of diffidence more 
than usually acute, Marcia translated 
them, using the knowledge at her com- 
mand. 

“I think Dickie wishes he were a lit- 
tle more spick and span,” she explained 
loyally. “He’s been on a hunt with 
Garry, and has doubts of his appear- 
ance. But, at least, you might shake 
hands, you two!” 

Olive went through a confused imita- 
tion of cordiality. Done, Dickie Len- 
nox showed signs of intending to es- 
cape. 

“Stay and listen, Dickie,’ ordered 
Marcia. ‘‘Olive’s going to tell us of the 
time she’s had.” 

Under this 
braced himself. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” announced 
Olive distinctly. “I won’t bore either 
of you by mentioning it.” 

Dickie Lennox bowed. 
lunged thankfully from sight. 

“What did I tell you? Not a word 
out of him!” cried Marcia happily. 

And, following her hostess to the tea 
table, Olive indulged in a thought which 
proved her to be the daughter of her 
mother : 

“The most uncertain husband in the 
world is one a wife is sure of !” 


news, Dickie visibly 


Then he 





By Thomas FP Byron 


fI NCE a son of Terence O’Far- 

ril was necessary to his peace 

of mind and mental and mate- 

rial welfare, Don Bartolomé 

Leal determined that such an 
individual must be produced. Now, 


this was a task that seemingly bordered 
on the impossible, for the reason that 
more than thirty years before Don Bar- 
tolomé had introduced seven insinuating 
inches of his ancestral bodkin into an 


intimate locality just forninst Terry 
O’Farril’s third rib, and had then tum- 
bled that young man over a bluff into 
a quicksand of the Rio Bravo. 

At that time, Terry was twenty-six 
years of age and totally devoid of off- 
spring, which was not strange, but 
merely moral, since he was unmarried. 
It would have been asking a little too 
much to expect Terry to produce prog- 
eny after he had been punctured amid- 
ships and fed to a quicksand; yet Don 
Bartolomé had a sneaking idea that 
some such occult event might have come 
to pass. To be sure, since Don Bar- 
tolomé had, in the hectic heyday of his 
fifty odd years, made to vanish as into 
thin air certain individuals to him su- 
perfluous or obsolete, it might be argued 
inversely that he could, on a pinch, pro- 
duce a necessary one from that same 
clear, exhilarating atmosphere of the 
Rio Bravo. 


He had long decided that it must and 
should be done on that fortuitous morn- 
ing that a Texas Ranger came across 
the river with a note addressed to 


Sefior Don Bartolomé Leal, 
Jefe Politico, 


Presidio Santo Tomas, 


Don Bartolomé, who chanced to be 
trying some paltry one in open court 
for a futile attempt at a feat similar to 
the one that he himself had performed 
with such “finesse” on Terry O’Farril, 
opened it eagerly, for, in the press of 
exigency, there frequently passed be- 
tween Captain Jim Lamont and himself 
transactions that extradition 
proceedings entirely unnecessary. 

The letter read: 


rendere l 


Don Bartotome: Look out for a_ bad 
actor. It’s Kid Pink this time. He downed 
Judge Manley on the courthouse steps this 
morning. He's made his get-away into the 
southeast pear flat. The only place he can 
go to is the Remolino Crossing, and he can’t 
make it to-night. Send some of your men 
to get him. And hold him. He will be ex- 
tradited sure. I'll send you some of your 
hombres malos some day. LAMONT. 

P. S.—There will be about a thousand re- 
ward, I think. 


Don Bartolomé read this note with 
judicial dignity, immediately adjourned 
court, and proceeded home, where he 
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took from an iron trunk a most curious 
gold ornament. It was the half of a 
locket that had been snapped asunder 
at the hinge, and upon it was engraved 
one of those classic decorations known 
as a coat of arms. Don Bartolomé 
smiled at it grimly. Then, with a Win- 
chester under his leg and a six-shooter 
at his belt, riding one remarkably fine 
sorrel horse and leading another* by a 
horsehair reata, the executive of Pre- 
sidio Santo Tomas rode off alone into 
the forty-mile wilderness of chaparral 
that separated him from the lonely 
Remolino Crossing. 

It was noon of the next day, and Don 
Bartolomé had stood a ceaseless vigil of 
twelve hours, when from the maze of 
prickly pear across the river there came 
the sound of a voice singing joyously. 
‘ive minutes later, a rider emerged sud- 
denly from the brush. His paint pony 
slid down the high bank on its haunches, 
drank, and then splashed across the 
ford. 

Don Bartolomé, concealed in a clump 


of grass on his bank, squinted at the 
stranger appraisingly along the sights 
of his carbine, and decided with a sud- 
den glow of joy that he would do. 

For the newcomer was muy caballero. 
His saddle, bridle, and tapaderos of 


stamped leather of Chihuahua were 
heavy with flashing silver, scarlet 
gleamed at his throat, the only un- 
adorned portion of his equipment was 
two forty-fives, black, businesslike, and 
tied down. The man himself was 
young, straight, and slim—and carefree, 
for, even as his restless eyes ceaselessly 
questioned the Mexican shore, he sang 
in the defiance of a careless heart: 
“lll take my bri-i-idle in my hand, 
\n’ go to jo-o-i-in that cowboy band, 
I'll say good-by-y-y-y to the Alamo, 
An’ head my ha-w-w-s foh Mexico. 
Para Méji 
Para Méjic-o-o-o, 
Poudrvé mi caba-a-allo para Méjico.” 


r-0-0-0, 


Don Bartolomé waited deliberately 
until he could see the jeweled eyes in 
the head of the stuffed rattlesnake that 
clung for a band around the stranger's 
wide sombrero; then he pulled the trig- 
ger. 


6 


The paint pony went to his knees, 
struggling and coughing blood, his sides 
heaved in a few rattling gasps of agony. 
He rolled on his side, half into the 
water he had just quitted, and lay still. 

The stranger, on his feet, looked for 
one brief flash at the black muzzle that 
frowned at him from out the clump of 
dry grama grass, then he seated himself 
deliberately on a hummock of sand, and 
stared at his dead horse. From the 
pocket of his shirt, he slowly took a 
sack of tobacco, rolled a_ cigarette, 
lighted it, and smoked thoughtfully. 

Five minutes passed. 

His cigarette finished, the stranger 
flashed a quick glance to the black eye 
of the clump of grass. 

“Well,” he said harshly, “what is the 
game?” 

“Leave your guns below_and come 
up,” answered a voice, with a low laugh. 

The young man unbuckled his belt, 
let it fall to the ground, and climbed 
slowly up the bank. 

He found Don Bartolomé, little, old, 
pockmarked, and evil in his gaudy uni- 
form, seated with his back to a yucca, 
a Winchester across his knees. The 
stranger seated himself calmly, ten feet 
away, against the trunk of a twisted 
scrub oak. 

“You have your father’s hair,” said 
Don Bartolomé mockingly, ‘but your 
eyes are colder, harder than his were.” 

No shadow of surprise crossed the 
young man’s face at this enigmatical 
speech. 

“I am Don Bartolomé Leal, jefe po- 
litico of this district. 

“And you,” he went on, “are the son 
of my old friend, Terencio O’Farril, 
whom I have not seen for more than 
thirty years.” 

Don Bartolomé smiled reminiscently, 
and the young man laughed—a nasty, 
venomous laugh that grated Don Bar- 
tolomé like the rattle of a cascabel. 

“There are some,” he said, “who 
might think you were one Senor Kid 
Pink, who is wanted by the Rangers 
over there.” 

His hand indicated the Texas shore. 

“This Sefior Pink,” he proceeded, “is 
an outlaw—an hombre malo. He shot 
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a judge the other day. If he sets foot 
in Coahuila, he will be arrested, extra- 
dited, and hanged. It is an evil thing 
to raise hands against the law. I my- 
self am a judge. It is well that I recog- 
nized you as the son of my old friend, 
Terencio O'Farril. Others would surely 
have taken you for Sefior Kid Pink. 
I am not mistaken, am 1?” 

“You are not,” said the young man 
coolly. “Terencio O’Farril lam. Now 
what is the game, Don Bartolomé?” 

“Ah! Your name is the same as your 
father’s—Terencio.” 

“Terry for short.” 

“Good! And your father? The 
worthy caballero, no doubt, is dead? 
Yes? Ah, I weep. It is thirty years 
since, but he was my friend. But since 
he is gone, let me confide to you a 
token that was his.” 

Don Bartolomé tossed over the frag- 
ment of broken locket. The young man 
examined it long. 

“And it is mine?” he said at last. 

Don Bartolomé nodded. Slowly the 
stranger thrust it in the opening in his 
shirt. His hand came out like a flash, 
and Don Bartolomé stared dazedly into 
a tiny black aperture. The flinty eye of 
the capable young man mocked him 
above it. 

“Just toss that Winchester to one 
side,” he said, with exaggerated polite- 
ness. ‘‘There—that is better. Now we 
can talk.” 

He laid the derringer carelessly at 
his side; but Don Bartolomé knew bet- 
ter than to move a hand toward the gun 
that hung at his belt. 

‘Now tell me what the game is,” said 
the stranger coldly. 

“Surely that is a magic locket,” said 
Don Bartolomé, with admiration. “You 
thrust it in your shirt, and. behold, it 
comes out a derringer. But it has other 
magic properties that you do not sus- 
pect. Though it is neither a lamp nor 
a ring, it will make an Aladdin of you. 
Yes, Don Terencio, an Aladdin of the 
Rio Bravo.” 

“Proceed,” said Don Terencio, curl- 
ing his lip. 

“Tf you cross the river again and go 


, 


down the bank for twenty miles,” said 
Don Bartolomé eagerly, “you will be 
opposite the ranch of Providencia. It 
is a rambling old house such as they 
used to build in the Indian days, and it 
has a mirador, a lookout tower, you un- 
derstand. You can swim your horse 
across the river to the ranch. There is 
no ford, but neither is there a quick- 
sand—not there. Well, there will be a 
woman on that mirador, and she will 
watch you swim across. She is a death- 
less, accursed hag, who looks a thousand 
years, and has a wrinkle in her hideous 
face for each one; but she owns half 
the land of northern Coahuila, and may- 
be as many as one hundred thousand 
cattle. 

“One hundred thousand!” said Don 
Bartolomé voluptuously. “She owns 
the ranch of Providencia. You must 
tell her that you have come to Mexico 
to raise cattle. Tell her why you left 
the United States, if you like. It will 
make no difference if—if you manage 
to show her—by accident—that frag- 
ment of locket. And tell her that it was 
given you by your father on his death- 
bed, and that his name was and yours 
is Terencio O’Farril. If you do that, 
she will employ you, and, by God, if you 
play the part of a man, I think she will 
marry you to her grandniece, who is 
her heiress.” 

The stranger started. 

“Perhaps you are already married,” 
said the jefe calmly, “but that need 
make no difference.” 

“T am not married.” 

“Then I congratulate you. For the 
girl comes of an old and honored Mexi- 
can family. She is only eighteen years 
of age, and is beautiful as the sun, 
moon, and stars. You have never been 
in Coahuila, or you would have heard 
of the Rose of the Rio Bravo.” 

“And you think that her grandaunt 
will marry her to me, who come jingling 
my spurs across the Rio with nothing 
but the half of a broken locket that once 
belonged to one Terencio O’Farril?” 

“IT think so. I cannet swear to it. 
3ut I have been a student of human 
nature for forty years, and I would 
gamble on it. It is a chance, and—one 
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hundred thousand cattle. Will you do 
it?” 

“T will. What is the woman’s name?” 

“T will tell you, if you like, but you 
will play the part better if you do not 
know it.” 

“Suppose she is not there on the 
mirador?” 

“She has watched from that mirador 
for over thirty years. She will be there. 
Details are yours, my dear Don Ter- 
encio.” 

“One question more. 
come in?” 

“Sciorito mio,” said Don Bartolomé, 
“you are the quickest hand on a gun 
that I have ever seen, in a not unevent- 
ful life; but I, too, have my quick 
points. Do not worry about me. J will 
come in all right.” 

Five minutes later, Terry O’Farril 
Second rode back into the State of 
Texas on a fine sorrel horse, warbling 
joyfully his ballad of the trail of Mexi- 
co; but there was no mirth in his eyes 
as he turned a last look on the dead 


Where do you 


paint pony upon whom two vultures had 
commenced operations. 

“Damn you!” he snarled, as he loped 
away into the sunshine. 


Perhaps he meant the vultures. 
Surely he could not have meant Don 
Bartolomé, who had already vanished 
and was jogging contentedly over the 
desert leagues that led to Presidio 
Santo Tomas. 


A week later there came to Presidio 
Santo Tomas and its jefe politico the 
news that there was a new manager at 
the great ranch of Providencia, owned 
by Dofia Rosa De Villarreal. It was an 
American—one Don Terencio O'Farril 
—a name that stirred vaguely the mem- 
ories of a few. 

Some weeks later, Don Bartolomé 
happed over Providencia way with a 
squad of his rurales, and had the high 
honor, as he said himself at the time, 
of making the acquaintance of the illus- 
trious new patron. It was by the Seco 
Hills where the vaqueros of Providencia 
had rounded up some six thousand cat- 
tle to cut out steers for market. Very 


dexterously Don Bartolomé led the 
other aside. 

“Congratulations,” he said briefly. 
“You see that I spoke the truth. How 
goes it? Are you going to play it out 
to the end?” 

“To the end.” 

“That is good. You have already 
done well. But it is one thing to be the 
paid patron of Providencia, and another 
to wed the daughter of the house. Tell 
me, how goes the sentimental end of the 
affair ?” 

“Ouien sabe?” muttered Don Ter- 
encio bitterly. ‘Who can tell what a 
woman likes or dislikes?” 

Don Bartolomé laughed in sheer de- 
light. 

“[ think you will win,” he said, “for 
you are in love. I knew you would 
never leave if you once came.” 

Silently Terry O’Farril Second stared 
to where, leagues away, the maze of 
adobe buildings of Providencia rambled 
along the river as haphazard as its 
countless cattle wandered over its hills 
and plains. In the midst of the furious 
sheen of the plains it lay like a city of 
mirage, the deep green of the pepper 
trees in the great patio looming above 
its low, brown jumble of walls, wrapped 
in a tremulous veil of distance and heat 
shimmer. 

In that patio a girl sat—where bright 
rugs were strewn by the white fountain, 
where the doves and mocking birds 
called softly in the foliage above. It 
was a refuge, fresh and _ inviolate, 
against whose coolness the withering 
glare of sun and beleaguring desert beat 
in vain, 

“IT am going to stay,” he said, as if 
to himself. “I am never going to 
leave.” 

“Good!” said Don Bartolomé, with 
satisfaction. “You direct the ranch’s 
affairs. Then you know at last where 
I come in. That hideous old she devil 
has mortgages on everything I own, and 
they will soon be due. And she would 
make me pay—with so many pounds of 
flesh were it in her power. For she 
hates me—God, how she hates me!” 

“Yes, she hates you,” said Don Ter- 
encio. 
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“When you are married to her grand- 
niece, you can easily forgive those paltry 
debts. But you must hurry. They are 
slow about such things in Mexico— 
except in some cases. A good way to 
hasten things a bit would be—to com- 
promise the girl.” 

Terry O’Farril Second gave him a 
terrible glance. 

“You had better not kill me,” said 
Don Bartolomé calmly. “Six of my 
rurales and twenty of your vaqueros 
are watching us.” 

“You are no coward, Don Bartolo- 
mé,” said the other slowly ; “but you are 
a dog.” 

“T overlook the term. We must not 
quarrel. I did not mean to offend. 
Only you must hurry, and then we must 
have an accounting. You must play fair 
with me—Sejfior Kid Pink.” 

Don Terencio laughed ; and his laugh 
was not pleasant to hear. 


“Yes, Time presses. I must hurry, 


and then we must have an accounting,” 


he said. : 
So the jefe politico rode away with 


his rurales, quite eased in his mind, and 
left the other to his work—to let the 
fierce joy of his stark days of sun glare 
and the sweeter peace of his star- 
drenched nights knit him closer and 
closer to Providencia and his bargain, 
and the affairs of a shrewd, inscrutable 
old woman, who gave the management 
of her hacienda to him by heaping hand- 
fuls. 

Now, I can swear by all the saints in 
the calendar that it was no fire of Don 
Bartolomé’s urging that burned the way 
forth from the heart of Terry O’Farril 
for words that had grown to be an 
agony within him, and brought a girl, 
sobbing, to his arms, telling him that she 
had loved him ever since he had ridden 
into her peaceful patio with the touch 
of the sun on his face and the mystery 
of the desert’s immeasurable distances 
in his somber eyes. 

“If you love me you must stay,” she 
whispered. 

The man who had smoked the cig- 
arette of a stoic under the muzzle of 
Don Bartolomé’s carbine trembled, and 
yielded. His flame had not consumed 


the peace of the patio; rather had it 
burned him a way within. 

“T will stay, Rosa,” he promised. “I 
will stay—by you and the Rio Bravo.” 

There was a sound behind them. 
They turned. By the fountain stood the 
old woman. Bent, withered, hideous, as 
Don Bartolomé had said, she looked a 
thousand, with a wrinkle for each year. 
But her eyes were bright and gleaming 
—those eyes of which the wildest wa- 
quero of Providencia feared the glance. 

“Go to your room nifa,”’ she said 
gently enough, and the Rose slipped 
away like a ghost. 

“Weill?” she said sharply to Don 
Terencio. 

“T love her—that is all!’ he replied. 

“Perhaps—after the way of your 
kind and blood,” said the old woman bit- 
terly. “Listen tome! More than thirty 
years ago one came across the Rio—gay, 
handsome, careless—muy caballero as 
you are. There was a girl here then, 
another Rose of the Rio Bravo. She 
was young, and beautiful, and innocent, 
and she listened to his tales by the light 
of the moon, and gave him kisses in this 
very patio. And the day before they 
were to be married he rode away—and 
he did not come back. 

“She thought of foul play and a hun- 
dred other things that might have hap- 
pened; but she waited and hoped, and 
grew wrinkled, old, and hideous before 
her time under the strain. But her heart 
never got so old but that it leaped each 
time she saw a horseman swim the Rio, 
at the thought of the day that he had 
come. 

“You came just as he did. 
you came you dropped this.” 

The old woman stretched out the 
fragment of broken locket. 

“Don Terencio, it was the token that 
she had given the other thirty years be- 
fore. I was that Rose, and the man 
who kissed and rode away and forgot 
was your father. Had I known who 
you were, my vaqueros would have rid- 
dled you with bullets before you had 
climbed the bank. For even as you 
came in the patio I saw the look in 
her eyes that must have been in mine 
when he came. It was already too 


The day 
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late. That is why I have kept you 
here, and bound you to us. And now I 
tell you that you cannot kiss and ride 
away and forget. The thirty years that 
I have watched from that mirador, you 
must pay to little Rosa.” 

“Donia Rosa,” said Terry O’Farril, in 
a faltering voice, “I will never ride 
away nor forget. Nor did the other, 
either 

So softly and reverently did he whis- 
per that one would have thought it was 
a tale of love that Don Terencio, the 
muy caballero, told to the broken old 
woman. 

Surely it was magic speech, for, 
when it was done, she crept back to the 
weeping, and left him to his 
And presently Ais Rose came 


Casa, 
dreams. 
again. 


Lastly we come to the joyous chron- 
icle of the final interview and setile- 
ment between Senor Don Bartolomé 
Leal, jefe politico of the district of Pre- 
sidio Santo Tomas, party of the first 
part, and of Don Terencio O’Farril, 


party of the second part, whom all the 
state of Coahuila knows to be recently 


married to the Sefiorita Rosa, of the 
illustrious family of Villarreal, whose 
dowry is the thousand hills of Provi- 
dencia. 

Don Bartolomé is deeply agitated, 
and, for various reasons, has caused the 
rendezvous to be held by the Rio 
bravo, at a place where the water cuts 
through the hills. There the trail is 
narrow ; there is a precipice above; and, 
below, as certain sapient ones know, a 
foot of water covers a quicksand. And 
it is the romantic, too-short hour of the 
gloaming. 

“I have just heard,” says Don Bar- 
tolomé, breathing hard, “that Kid Pink 
has been arrested in Texas.” 

“So have I,” answers Don Terencio 
calmly. , 

“Then you are not Kid Pink?” 

“T am not.” 

“That will make no difference con- 
cerning our bargain,” says Don Bar- 
tolome firmly. “But, in Satan’s name, 
who are you?” 


Don Terencio laughs the laugh that 
Don Bartolomé has never liked. 

“Listen,” he says. ‘Long ago—one 
night—two men came up this same trail. 
One was to be married on the following 
day, the otlver was his friend. And his 
friend stabbed him, tore from him a 
certain token that he wore, and threw 
him over the bank into a quicksand. Do 
you know there is a quicksand just be- 
neath us, Don Bartolomé?” 

“I do.” ; 

“You are a gentleman of much 
knowledge. Tell me, why did the man 
stab his friend ?” 

Don Bartolomé answers slowly : 

“T loved her myself. Yes, that hid- 
eous creature was beautiful then, and 
I loved her. But she loved him—loves 
him yet. God, what a love that is in a 
world such as this!’ I knew if you came 
with that token she would take you to 
her heart. But these old stories and old 
scores matter nothing to us Ss 

“They matter this much, Don Bar- 
tolomé. For once your assassin’s knife 
did not strike true. Terry O’Farril floun- 
dered out of the quicksand. He found 
a log, clung to it, and floated down- 
stream. He was picked up at the Honda 
Crossing, and those that rescued him 
took him back into Texas. It was two 
years before he was a well man again, 
and then when he would have come back 
—well, much can happen in two years. 
Now do you know who I am, Don Bar- 
tolomé? | am the son of Terry O’Farril. 

Don Bartolomé thinks of his ancestral 
bodkin, but a six-shooter is pressing 
against his third rib. 

“This is our final settlement,” says 
Terry O’Farril Second. “Take your 
choice! There is the trail to the Honda 
Crossing, and to Texas, and there is the 
quicksand. For you will rest in a jail 
if to-morrow finds you in Coahuila.” 

Thus it is that the celebrated jefe 
politico goes down the road to exile and 
out of our story; and thus it is that Don 
Terencio still rides like a caballero over 
his thousand hills, still guards the peace 
of his patio and his flowers of the Rio 
lsravo—the withered Rose and the Rose 
in bloom. 





O confront an absolutely new 
problem opens a man’s mental 
windows. It means, of course, 
some decision to be made, or 
there would be no problem; 

and, since we are the sum of our de- 
cisions, there is no act of will, coming 
after deliberation, that does not affect 
a man’s character. 

The archdeacon stood on the porch 
of the Lakeside Hotel at Saranac, 
harassed by the problem of youth 
forced to idleness, while curing an ill- 
ness that did not entirely remove 
strength. The rich young man who 
came to Saranac to cure tuberculosis 
was often more tragic than the poor 
one, for the difficulties he had to face 
gave him greater opportunity for moral 
deterioration. 

The archdeacon did not know how he 
could help young Cressler Jeffrey, 
though he had that morning written 
Jeffrey’s mother that he would do all 
in his power to make life tolerable for 
him, or as tolerable as possible, consid- 
ering that Jeffrey was removed from 
the companionship of his friends, the 
stimulation of his work, and most of the 
play he preferred. 

Now that Jeffrey had conquered all 
the painful accompaniments of his dis- 
ease, now that there was no more cough 
and that his strength had returned, and 
his only real need was to rest in the 
stimulating climate until the repair work 
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ay . 


was sufficiently perfect to endure, he 
began to discover that he was leading 
a dog's life. He did not enjoy reading. 
He was not permitted to smoke. He 
was not allowed to drink. He was not 
encouraged to ride or to skate, or even 
to walk much. If he sat up late to gam- , 


ble a little, he felt it the next day. There 


were no theaters, and most of the people 
he met were in the same case as himself, 
and therefore monotonous. And on top 
of this, his mother sent him the arch- 
deacon to make life pleasant for him. 
The archdeacon had begun by telling 
him of the work that was being done 
by the Carson Sanitarium—work in 
which they would be glad to have the 
help of such men as Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey had interrupted with a blank: 
“Why, what on earth could I do?” 
“Well, you see,” said the archdeacon, 
“Mrs. Carson hopes to reach not the 
abjectly poor, whom the city and county 
will provide for, but those whose re- 
sources are taxed to the breaking point, 
and who yet cannot bring themselves to 
ask for charity. Right here in Saranac 
there are hundreds of people who, with 
a little help, can be made into sound 
men and women, capable of earning 
their living and of continuing their 
lives normally. If they do not get this 
help, just at this time that they need 
it, they will most of them die. Some of 
them have made the most incredible sac- 
rifices to. come up here, hoping to find 
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work by which they can support them- 
selves. They find that there is no work, 
or that the pitiful supply of workers is 
far beyond a reluctant demand. 

“These people are easy to reach, but 
there is a class more difficult that you 
could help me find. In most of these 
hotels, there are those whose friends 
are supplying them with funds for a 
limited time only ; and the friends rarely 
make the time long enough. These peo- 
ple, therefore, knowing they must stay 
longer to recover, often face a desperate 
situation, unknown to those about them. 
They do not like to tax their friends 
further, and they have no resources of 
their own. Sometimes they go into debt 
for their board or move into cheaper 
places, and go without the bare necessi- 
ties. Sometimes they lack even the 
money to go home. In most cases, just 
a little more time in this climate, if they 
could spend it here unvexed by all these 
anxieties, and fitting themselves for 
self-support when they are cured, would 
make them over. It is for this that the 
Carson Sanitarium has been established, 
and this is the work I am engaged in— 
to find and help these people.” 

“But where do I come in?” 
Jeffrey. 

“Why, you haven't a thing in the 
world to do up here, and you are among 
these people. You see them at your 
doctor’s; you see them in the hotels; 
you have opportunities I do not find. 
And you ought to be especially inter- 
ested in the matter, for you have plenty 
of money, and all this worry and dis- 
tress does not touch you. What is to 
hinder you from looking about a bit and 
helping me?” 

There were a good many hindrances 
of whose existence Jeffrey himself knew 
little. In all his life, he had probably 
taken no trouble for anybody else that 
had not some object in view that related 
to his own pleasure. One did things for 
one’s friends, of course, or one gave 
money to stop a sorry story one did not 
want to hear; but to deliberately go out 
and hunt for trouble—Jeffrey could not 
see the sense of that. 

He looked at the archdeacon in some 
bewilderment. 


said 
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“I say, archdeacon, how did Mrs. 
Carson get you into this job?” 

“Oh, I got myself into it.” 

“I'll bet you didn’t; but I suppose 
there is no use asking, That lady could 
get a man into almost anything. I ran 
a mile for her once just to get a book. 
When is she to be married to Thorne?” 

The archdeacon turned away. 

“I do not know. In a little while, I 
suppose. Meantime, Jeffrey, will you 
think over what I said? You might do 
it for Mrs. Carson, if you won't do it 
for yourself or me.” 

“T’ll think it over; but it looks like a 
rummy job to me, butting in to other 
people’s troubles and then telling on 
them. Of course, you’ve got the rea- 
sons down pat, and you really make 
quite a speech about it; but, you see, I 
don’t want to stay here longer than I 
have to. If I can get somebody to go 
with me, I shall get a ranch in Colorado, 
where I can do a man’s work.” 

“Well,” said the archdeacon, “you are 
not going to do that right away. Mean- 


time you might try this as an experi- 


ment. Go out on a hunt for somebody 
you can help, and see if you can help 
them without insulting them. You 
might find it interesting.” 

“The only way I could make that in- 
teresting would be to bet on it. We 
have a bunch of fellows here that would 
gamble on anything. I have twenty-five 
dollars now on the thermometer, and 
Clarkson has ten up on. whether it will 
snow or not; and Billy Simpson bets us 
all we won't meet a new girl this week.” 

The archdeacon was silent a moment, 
then he said: 

“Well, bet on it. It wouldn’t hurt all 
your bunch of loafers to get to work 
over these things.” 

The archdeacon prepared to leave. 

“Well, I say,” said Jeffrey, “could our 
inquiries include women? Maybe some 
of us would prefer to help ladies.” 

“You have to prove to me that you 
could help even a yellow dog,” said the 
archdeacon, exasperation finally over- 
taking him. 

“Well, you watch me,” said Jeffrey. 
“Maybe I'll grow into the real thing in 
a sorrow chaser. And I'll make Clark- 
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son into an almshouse just by betting 
him he can’t be one. So long! I may 
need to get that speech of yours off on 
these fellows. If I forget it, I'll ask you 
for — 

“T’ll have it typewritten for you,” said 
the archdeacon, moving off the porch 
where he had been talking to Jeffrey. 

As he passed down the street to the 
express office, where he had been noti- 
fied that a package awaited him, he took 
from his pocket a telegram three days 
old, signed Nadine Carson, and read it 
over. 


What color are Miss Waring’s eyes and 
hair? 

For the life of him, the archdeacon 
could not have told why Mrs. Carson 
had made that answer to the letter he 
had written her about Lucy Waring. He 
had found Miss Waring in a shabby lit- 
tle boarding house, where he sometimes 
went to dinner to see who was staying 
there, and where the landlady regarded 
him as half angel in the matter of pay- 
ing people’s board bills, and half lunatic 
in the way he went about it. 

He had not been able to do anything 
for Lucy Waring, or even to discover 
if she needed help, though that was a 
conclusion probable of anybody who 
lived as she did, in the mansard room 
at the top of the house where there was 
no heat. But there was about her a 
subtle reserve the archdeacon could not 
penetrate; and he found in talking with 
her that she covered easily broad fields 
of artistic endeavor, of political achieve- 
ment, of practical work; but spent not 
one sentence on herself or her affairs. 
She had quit coughing some time ago, 
and there was nothing left to indicate 
the fight she was making save the quick 
scarlet that stained her cheeks just be- 
low her eyes with the red danger of 
shortened life. 

Even the archdeacon, who did not 
always see such things, could tell how 
this scarlet danger flag paid for its pres- 
ence by deepening the russet color of 
the girl’s eyes and hair. There were 
times when she was really beautiful, 
with her eager air of interest in all that 
passed before her, tempered by a deli- 


cate pride, that in a girl less attractive 
would have been arrogance. 

When the landlady had admitted to 
the archdeacon that Miss Waring was 
getting behind in her board bill, he had 
inquired about her of her doctor. The 
doctor told him Miss Waring must not 
do anything for a year that would tax 
her strength, and if she-could rest for 
two or three years, she would be entirely 
cured; but the archdeacon could not get 
Miss Waring to consider the sanitarium. 
She told him frankly that she was on 
the stage, and must return to it to sup- 
port her mother. When he assured her 
that her mother’s support might possibly 
be arranged for, he was_ instantly 
blocked by this pride of Miss Waring’s 
that found assistance, for which she 
could offer no return, intolerable. 

“We have not quite come to that, 
archdeacon. I think it is the one thing 
my mother could not endure. She 
comes of an old Southern family whose 
women have never had to work before. 
My work is distasteful to her, and char- 
ity would be beyond her endurance.” 

She would not discuss her needs fur- 
ther, though she did say that no thor- 
oughly well person could understand 
how hurried one’s life became when one 
lay under sentence of possible death in 
one’s youth. 

“T shall never have lived,” she said; 
“never have had any of the things girls 
have; no pretty clothes; no gay little 
dinners; no happy little evenings; no 
pleasant friendships.” 

It was then the archdeacon had writ- 
ten to Mrs. Carson about her, and re- 
ceived in reply this telegram. The tele- 
gram had been followed with another, 
advising him that a box for Miss War- 
ing would be expressed to him at once. 

It was quite a sizable box; and, when 
he went around to the back veranda 
where Miss Lucy was sitting because 
she could be alone there, he told her he 
had not the least idea what it was. 

The girl was shivering in the keen 
air, insufficiently wrapped up for the 
hours she must spend outdoors; but the 
archdeacon pretended not to see how 
stiff her fingers were as she began to 
untie the cord around the box. He 
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helped her with it, telling her a little 
about Mrs. Carson. A faint glow of in- 
terest rose in the girl’s brown eyes, ban- 
ishing the cool reserve from her face. 

She lifted the lid of the box, and dis- 
played layers of tissue paper exhaling a 
faint fragrance. The girl breathed it in 
with the avidity of one who is starved 
for things once her own. From out the 
layers of rustling paper, she took an ex- 
quisite shaw] stole of mink, the color of 
the eyes that glowed over it, and large 
enough to cover shrinking shoulders and 
sensitive chest from the cold of the 
mountain winter. Jeweled buckles fas- 
tened the stole in front with little fur 
heads. It was a distinguished garment, 
and bore the label of a great house. Be- 
neath it lay a muff, a large, luxurious 
muff, and in a separate compartment 
was a brown fur turban with one brown 
feather fastened by a jeweled buckle 
and curling down over the side, where 
it would probably rest on the wearer’s 
hair. 

The archdeacon looked from the lux- 
uriant furs to the girl’s face, tragic in 


its pleasure, and he said to himself: “I 
am a sodden bit of stupidity when it 


comes to a girl. Jeffrey himself could 
not be worse.” 

“They are for me?” breathed the girl. 

“Oh, surely. They could not very 
well be for me. You like them?” 

“Like them? I adore them.’ She 
patted them softly. ‘I have never seen 
such lovely ones. I—is there——” She 
stammered a little. 

The archdeacon put the stole around 
her thinly covered shoulders, and she 
nestled into it with a child’s movement. 

“No woman,” she said, “ever took 
poison on her way to buy a new hat.” 

The archdeacon stared. Since he had 
been among these people, no such sug- 
gestion, even playfully made, passed 
him by. Three times he had come too 
late to prevent self-destruction. Several 
other times he had been in time. He 
looked at the girl thoughtfully, wonder- 
ing if this mother, who could not endure 
assistance, knew the seriousness of her 
daughter’s situation. 

“Oh, there is a note,” 


ing. 


said Lucy War- 


On the bottom of the box lay a blue 
envelope sealed with blue wax. 

“Shall I read it to you?” she asked. 

“Please,” said the archdeacon. 


“DeaR Miss Wartnc: When I wired the 
archdeacon to telegraph me the color of your 
hair and eyes, his answer made it plain that 
he thought I was quite delirious, and of 
course he was unable to give me a real an- 
swer. have assumed, however, that his 
single word, dark, means brown, and so with 
the real concern of an oracle who pretends to 
wisdom, while guessing much from a mere 
chance word, I have chosen mink for you. 

You will not disappoint me by being gray- 
eyed, will you? And since to have chosen a 
hat for another woman is to tempt Provi- 
dence, will you do something for me to prove 
my daring has not gone utterly astray? 

In the pocket inside the muff you will find 
a small check. Will you take a tenth of it to 
procure a picture of yourself in the fur hat 
and send it to me? Adventurously yours, 

NADINE Carson.” 


Lucy looked up at the archdeacon. 

“How easy she makes it!” she said. 
“You see, she makes it an event, not a 
gift. The trouble is, in a little place like 
this—the whole half of it an invalid 
population—there is nothing that makes 
for pleasure. It is all too tragic, and all 
too much alike. One’s neighbor has the 
same trouble, the same necessities, the 
same prohibitions. In time, it actually 
affects one’s moral code. We get to the 
place where even the faintest chance of 
relief from monotony, or opportunity for 
adventure, means more than long train- 
ing or good breeding. A gorgeous gift 
from a perfect stranger would have 
been impossible to me a year ago. But 
now——” She gave a nervous little 
laugh. “Oh, you will never guess what 
this is to me!” 

The archdeacon went away musing 
over the problem of personality, that 
made the thing that was difficult for one 
easy for another, and impossible for a 
third. It seemed curious to him that 
the girl could have taken this gift so 
easily, and yet been so hard to help 
about the things she needed so much 
more than furs. Then he recalled Mrs. 
Carson saying once that she had found 
that the hardest task was to make men 
and women want what they most 
needed. 

Lucy, left alone on the dingy back 
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porch, gathered up her treasures, and 
climbed the high stairs to her little room. 
There she put the hat on, with the feath- 
er curling down into her hair. She 
thrust her cold hands into the muff and 
drew out the check. It was for twenty 
dollars. It would pay her board bill, 
and give her a few dollars to send to 
her mother; and it would be fun to have 
her picture taken at once to show her 
mother, as well as Mrs. Carson, how she 
looked in her new finery. 

As she passed the Lakeside Hotel on 
her way to the photographer, a tall and 
very discontented young man came 
down the veranda steps to a waiting 
carriage. Lucy had to pause to let the 
carriage get out of the way before she 
could cross the street, and the man gave 
her a quick attention. He had just that 
faint stoop to his shoulders that Lucy 
knew; and she raised her eyes to see 
if the corroborating flush was on the 
cheek bones. The man entered the open 
carriage, still looking at her. 

“Where shall I go, sir?” 
driver. 

“To the devil for all I care!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And here Lucy laughed out loud, al- 
though earlier in the day she had not 
believed a laugh could be found in Sara- 
nac. The man must have agreed with 
her about the scarcity of laughter, for 
he gave her another quick look that had 
a certain encouragement in it. Finding 
her still smiling, he became daring, and 
spoke to her. 

“May I drive you wherever you are 
going?” he said. 

“You surely cannot drive me,” said 
Lucy softly, “where you are going.” 

“T shall be very glad to change my 
direction, provided I don’t have to 
change it alone.” 

Lucy visibly hesitated. 

“Tt would seem,” she said, “to be a 
pious task.” 

“Will you undertake it?” 

“T think I shall.” 

He sprang out, and assisted her to the 
seat beside him. 

“What is your direction?” he said. 

“Colorado, I think. Do you think we 
can manage it before dark ?” 


said the 


The man laughed softly. 

“Tt just happens,” he said, “that I am 
arranging to go to Colorado. Do you 
really want to go?” 

“T had not thought of it until this 
moment,” said Lucy. 

“Think of it now.” 

“Put your proffer into plainer Eng- 
lish.” 

The man turned squarely on her, and 
gave her a moment’s intense considera- 
tion. He found her beautiful, and rich- 
ly clad. In her eyes there was a hint 
of mockery, and yet she was a woman 
who would step into the carriage of a 
strange man. He was a little at a loss 
what kind of a proffer to make. 

“By Jove!” he said. “In what capac- 
ity will you go?” 

“What are you needing—a nurse—an 
amanuensis ?” 

“No, I am cured, and I never write. 
I need a companion. Is there anything 
you are needing?” 

“T only tell my real needs to my old 
friends. The others must guess them.” 

“Very well, then,” said the man, “we 
will let the Colorado matter go for a few 
days. It takes me some time to guess. 
In the meantime, is there any nearer 
place you would like to go?” 

“Suppose we just drive,” said Lucy. 

“Very well,” said the man. “Will you 
begin by telling me some name that | 
may call you. My own name is Cressler 
Jeffrey, and I am staying at the Lake- 
side Hotel until four or five of these 
doctors have a try at me.” 

“I am Mary Queen of Scots,” said 
Lucy. “I am not sure where I live.” 

“She never was sure, that I can re- 
member,” said Jeffrey. “Are you Miss 
Mary or Mrs. Mary?” 

“I am Miss Mary. But there ought 
to be some way by which one could dis- 
cover from a man’s title whether he is 
married or not.” 

Jeffrey gave her another look. 

“Does it make a difference to you?” 
he said. 

“Several things make a difference to 
me,” she answered. “Perhaps we will 
get over the difficulty of not having been 
introduced if I mention some of the 
things that make a difference to me.” 
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“TI wish you would.” 

“Very well, then. I cannot endure a 
man who eats with his knife, or one who 
tells the story of his life during the first 
half hour of .one’s acquaintance with 
him. A man capable of saying, ‘Good 
heavens, how she loves me!’ goes in 
danger of his life when near me. A 
man who conceals a wife at home, while 
he makes himself amiable to a girl look- 
ing for a husband, ought to be shunned 
even by dogs and children. One expects 
a man to keep the whole truth from 
women; but I prefer him to lie grace- 
fully, and to cheat not at all, and to burn 
her letters, and be silent about her, who- 
ever she is. It is rather pleasant if he is 
able to make his own living; but I think 
I could never trust a man’s ability unless 
he were able to make somebody else’s 
living beside his own. How will that 
do?” 

“It will do very well,” said Jeffrey. 
“Are you equally ready on short notice 
to discuss the rather vital subject of love 
at first sight ?” 

“You recall, 


“T am not,” said Lucy. 
it took most of my suitors a lifetime to 
discover that they loved me?” 

“If you mean that they lost their lives 
whenever they found it out—I recall 
that.” 

Lucy looked up at him demurely. 


“Perhaps,” she said, “you have some 
ideas on love at first sight that you are 
willing to betray.” 

“I have,” said Jeffrey. 
brown-eyed and brown-haired, and rosy- 
cheeked, and quick-witted, and fearless, 
and so well-bred she can afford to disre- 
gard the conventions.” 

“And then what?” said Lucy. 

“Why, one grabs her up and runs 
away with her.” 

“To keep from going to the devil, I 
suppose?” said Lucy. 

“Exactly,” said Jeffrey. ‘And she 
becomes one of the women a man on the 
stage last winter called ‘Saviors of 
Men,’ ” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “I know that play. 
It was my duty to go across the stage 
six times in a white cap and apron and 
Say twelve words during the play.” 

Jeffrey considered this reply. 


“She must be 
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“I might have known it,” he said. 
And the phrase seemed to give him 
comfort. This was the reason she had 
entered his carriage so naturally and 
gracefully. 

“IT should like now, Miss Queen 
Mary, to ask you a question about mar- 
riage.” 

A faint flush came into Lucy’s face. 

“Do you believe,” Jeffrey continued, 
“that a man who has had tuberculosis 
ought to marry?” 

Lucy sat silent for a moment. 

“Well?” he urged. 

“Do you believe,” she countered, 
“that a woman who has had tubercu- 
losis ought to marry?” 

Jeffrey turned sharply toward her. 

“Not you, too,” he said. “You look 
so well.” 

“Yes. I, too. I am nearly well.” 

“T am sorry,” said Jeffrey simply. 

A pause fell between them. For some 
reason, Jeffrey’s mind went back to the 
archdeacon’s talk of the morning. Per- 
haps it was because, as the girl drew her 
hand from her muff to put back a flying 
lock of hair, he saw that her glove was 
much mended. 

“Tuberculosis is not inheritable,” said 
Jeffrey suddenly. 

Lucy laughed outright. 

“\WVhat seems so funny to you about 
that?” said Jeffrey. “I call it the only 
decent thin, about this whole miserable 
business. If a man and a woman were 
to get thoroughly well before they mar- 
ried, I should think it might be all 
right.” 

“Several thoughtful physicians have 
said so,” said Lucy; “but I suppose two 
such people would have to lead a differ- 
ent kind of life.” 

“You mean out of doors, and all that 
kind of thing.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. She sighed. “And 
free from worries—money worries.” 

Jeffrey looked away at the snow- 
capped mountains about him. 

“Why, I don’t think that’s the worst 
of leading a different kind of life. It 
seems to me it is finding a life to lead— 
finding something a man can do—some- 
thing to interest him. That’s why I’m 
thinking of Colorado.” 
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“You 
simply. 

Jeftrey brought his eyes quickly from 
the mountains to the girl beside him. 

“But I don’t want to go there alone,” 
he said. 

“Yes. So you said,” said Lucy. 

Jeffrey pressed his point somewhat 
recklessly. 

“Do you need money?” he asked. 
“Do you need help?” For the moment, 
he remembered the bet with Clarkson. 
Here were two birds to be killed with 
one stone. 

“Those are also questions,” said Lucy, 
“that I answer only to an intimate 
friend. Do you need money, Mr. Jef- 
frey? Do you need help?” 

“T need help, all right,” said Jeffrey. 

The girl laughed lightly. 

“It just occurs to me that I need 
money.” She gave a quick glance at the 
expression that came into his face al- 
most involuntarily. “So I will ask you 
to drive to the bank. I have a check I 
should like to cash.” 

“Oh,” said Jeffrey, “you have all the 
dramatic gifts!” 

3ut he caught himself up sharply 
from the direction his thoughts were 
taking. He told the driver briefly to 
return to the village. 

The bank was across the street from 
the entrance of the Lakeside Hotel. Jef- 
frey saw, with some satisfaction, that 
the men the archdeacon had called a 
bunch of loafers were drawn up in a 
row of steamer chairs in full view of 
him as he stopped the carriage and 
helped Lucy down. Jeffrey took sudden 
satisfaction in the girl’s charming ap- 
pearance; in the trained grace of move- 
ment with which she turned to him, ap- 
parently unconscious of the furor she 
was creating, and said softly: 

“Will you identify me at the bank?” 

Jeffrey stopped in the middle of the 
sidewalk with a chuckle. She had him 
there. Why couldn’t a man offer a 
woman a salaried position to keep him 
from being lonely? Around a girl like 
this 

“Did you say you would?” Lucy in- 
terrupted. 


are fortunate,” said Lucy 


, 





“Sure, Queen Mary. Go right in, 
This is one place where they know me.” 

He took her to the cashier’s window, 

“The young lady’s check will be all 
right, Clarkson,” he said. , 

Then he stood behind her while she 
indorsed it. 

“Lucy Waring,” he read, and she 
smiled a little to herself as he read it. 
Then, as she turned the check over, 
Jeffrey caught sight of its signature. 

“Well, by gad!” said Jeffrey. “Do 
you, too, know Mrs. Carson?” 

Lucy’s reply was interrupted by the 
man behind the window, who took in 
the tableau of Jeffrey's appearance with 
a young and beautiful woman with ap- 
preciative eyes. 

“Miss Waring,” said the cashier, 
“how will you have this money ?” 

“Tn five-dollar bills,” she answered. 

She gathered the money up, nodded 
lightly at Jeffrey, unmistakably dismiss- 
ing him. 

“Thank you,” she said; “and good- 
by.” 

She passed out of the bank, nodding 
again at Jeffrey as he held the door 
open for her. 

“May I not drive you home?” he said. 

“My home,” said Lucy, “is in Colo- 
rado. Good-by, Mr. Jeffrey.” 

Jeffrey went back to Clarkson. 

“T’ll lay you another twenty, Jeffrey,” 
said Clarkson, “that you don’t help her 
any.” 

“Done!” said Jeffrey. “And another 
twenty that you can’t keep me from 
helping her.” 


It was a week later that Jeffrey met 
the archdeacon a few minutes after he 
had left Lucy’s house. It had taken 
Jeffrey two days to track Lucy to the 
shabby boarding house; but he had im- 
proved each following day by hanging 
around the back porch until she had in- 
vited him to sit down no less than five 
times; and bets were being freely of- 
fered between Clarkson and his friends 
on the hour of Jeffrey’s daily return to 
his hotel. 

Jeffrey assured the inquiring men that 


his unusual absences from their society 


were occasioned by the effort he had to 
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make to find somebody to help, in order 
not to lose his own wagers ; but his suc- 
cess at helping was so pronouncedly 
lacking that Jeffrey lost persistently. 
The other men, however, in their efforts 
to win their wagers, had scoured the lit- 
tle village from center to circumference, 
and, as a result, the archdeacon had 
been so busy he had had no time for 
Lucy. 

As he met Jeffrey coming out of 
Lucy’s gate, he was moved to inquire 
what had brought him to that particular 
place. Jeffrey had the grace to blush. 

“Well, say, archdeacon, I don’t know 
myself just why I come. It is a kind 
of mixture. You see, you have set us 
all going with this scheme of yours to 
hunt up people who need help. Hon- 
estly you wouldn’t believe the money 
that has changed hands since our bunch 
got to work rounding up the secret sor- 
rowers.” 

“Do you give them money outright ?” 
said the archdeacon anxiously. 

“No, oh, no! We don’t always have 


it outright, but we generally start some- 


thing doing. The money that changes 
hands is because of our bets.” 

“What do you do with this betting 
money?” asked the archdeacon. 

Jeffrey laughed. 

“We spend most of it giving these 
fellows a chance. So far, I am the only 
one who has tried to help a lady, and I 
haven't succeeded. I don’t know what 
else to try on her. I couldn’t very well 
ask her to marry me in my present 
state, and she is not the kind you can 
offer help without backing it up by a 
proposal of marriage. It is a funny 
thing about women, archdeacon.” 

“It is so,” conceded the archdeacon. 

“Well, my family have put through 
a little real-estate deal for me in Colo- 
rado, and there is a ranch waiting for 
me out there. I think I'll have every 
man on the ranch a cure. A week ago 
it would have given me the willies to 
have such a mess around me; but this 
helping business has got us all going. I 
think I'll take our whole bunch out 
there, and a few of these other people 
that can't get along here, and start them 
in real life. But I don’t know. I have 
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to go out there first and see what it is 
like. Then I'll send for them. Where 
are you going, archdeacon ?” 

“I am going to inquire after Miss 
Waring. Her landlady said she didn’t 
come downstairs last night or this morn- 
ing, and I was afraid she was ill.” 

“Do you know Miss Waring well?” 
said Jeffrey. 

“Yes. Do you?’ 

“Not very. But she is the girl I’m 
not able to help, and the landlady gave 
me the same message to-day; but I 
thought it was just because she didn’t 
want to see me. If you think she is 
really ill, I'll wait here until you find 
out.” 

“I'll telephone you,” said the arch- 
deacon, ‘“‘some time before dinner.” 

Jeffrey looked dubious, but there was 
nothing else for him to do, so he went 
back to his hotel, thereby causing four 
men who had bet that he would not be 
home before five o’clock to lose much 
money. 

At five o'clock, the archdeacon called 
him on the telephone. 

“I promised to tell you,” he said, 
“about Miss Waring. She is not in her 
room. She was there until a little be- 
fore we came. The landlady said she 
went out with a pair of skates toward 
the lake. I called up her doctor, and he 
said he had forbidden her to skate. I 
am a little anxious.” 

Jeffrey hung up the receiver and or- 
dered his horse. 

“If you get him here in five minutes,” 
he said to the bell boy, “you’ll earn the 
biggest fee you ever had.” 

As he departed on horseback and in 
the utmost hurry, he could hear the 
wagers being placed on what could pos- 
sibly be taking him away at such an 
hour. 

The dusk was settling over that por- 
tion of Saranac Lake that was cleared 
off for the skating» when Jeffrey 
reached it. Most of the skaters had 
gone home to dinner; but a little way 
out on the lake, he saw a woman’s tall 
and slender figure circling gracefully on 
a long, outer-edge stroke. He knew it 
at once by the brown fur hat with the 
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brown feather and the long stole and 
muff. 

He tied up his horse, and watched her 
a moment. She was evidently making 
for the bank on the left, where an empty 
bench stood beside the remains of a de- 
serted bonfire. 

Jeffrey reached the bench a few min- 
utes before she did. She paused as he 
rose before her, and he saw that her 
face was gray with fatigue. 

A week ago, Jeffrey would have 
neither understood this fatigue nor why 
the girl had subjected herself to the 
danger of it; but, as he had told the 
archdeacon, he had spent some days in 
pursuing the tragedies that lay about 
him, and nobody may face tragedy with- 
out their vision growing clearer. 

Jeffrey caught the girl’s arm, and 
drew her down on the bench. Then, 
without a word, he unfastened her 
skates. He put them in his coat pocket, 
and gave her another look. 

“Have you had anything to eat to- 
day?” he asked. 

“Not much,” she said. 

“You are giving up the fight?” 

“There is nothing left to fight for. 
My mother died, and was buried with- 
out their telling me. I heard it last 
night. I haven’t even money enough to 
telegraph for information. I haven't 
money enough to go where she has been 
living.” 

“Give me the address,” said 

“What is the use?” said the 
“She is dead.” 

“It will be comforting to you to find 
out. And now I am going to take you 
back to my hotel for dinner. You need 
the kind of dinner you cannot get where 
you live. It will be hard for you, but 
you can do it. You are thoroughbred.” 

She made no answer. 

“Tf I leave you here while I go for 
a carriage—no, I'll not risk it. You 
must try to go with me now. It is not 
far, and I will help you.” 

He put his arm around her, 
her to her feet. 

“It isn’t any use, 

“It is to me,” said 
“Will you marry me?” 

“No. I can’t marry you this way.” 


Jefirey. 
girl. 


and drew 


” said the girl. 
Jeffrey simply. 


He stopped a moment to try to think 
it out. 

“TI believe,” he said, “I ought not to 
talk this over with you until you have 
had something to eat and are rested; 
but perhaps we neither of us can wait. 
I am going to Colorado in a few days. 
I have a ranch out there that will need 
a housekeeper. I offer you a salaried 
position. Moreover, I do not care fo go 
out there alone. It will be a great help 
to me if you will go with me. You un- 
derstand, this is a plain business propo- 
sition. J am asking nothing of you 
save your companionship and that you 
run my house. It may seem unconven- 
tional to those you know; but perhaps 
you will not mind. 

“IT warn you that after you are en- 
tirely well, I shall probably ask you 
again to marry me. In the meantime, 
will you go to Colorado with me day 
after to-morrow? I will settle such bills 
as you may have accumulated here, and, 
if you like, you may take it out of your 
first month’s salary. Of course, your 
expenses to Colorado will be paid.” 

“May I think it over?” she 
faintly. 

“No. You must decide now, and give 
me your word of honor.” 

The girl was silent for a few throb- 
bing minutes while the man looked at 
her steadily. Then she put her hand 
in his. 


“Yes, 


said 


she said, “and God 


I ay ill go,” 


bless you!” . 


When Jeffrey appeared in the hotel 
dining room with Miss Waring, all bets 
were off. Five men took out small 
leather books, and wrote little notes in 
them, and passed them around to each 
other. Jeffrey was perfectly conscious 
that a new series of bets were being 
made; but he had no opportunity to put 
a stop to it, so anxious was he to see 
the faint color return to Miss Waring’s 
face and the heavy lines of fatigue grow 
fainter. She had the look of one who 
has gone a space hand in hand with 
death, and, when the five men had 
looked into her face, each one put his 
little book away with a sense of shame. 

As Jeffrey and Miss Waring finished 
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their dinner, the bell boy came to where 
they sat alone. 

“The party you called on the long-dis- 
tance phone, Mr. Jeffrey, is waiting.” 

Jeffrey looked across at the girl. 

“That is for you, Miss Lucy. I will 
take you to the booth, and be waiting 
for you, when you are through, with a 
carriage to take you home. Will you 


talk as long as you wish and learn every- 
thing that you can? And when you are 
through, nobody shall bother you.” 


“Clarkson,” said Jeffrey two days 
later, “you know I’m leaving to-night 
for Colorado?” 

“Jeffrey,” said Clarkson gravely, “it 
is being said in the village that Miss 
Waring is going with you.” 

“Well, whose business is that ?” asked 
Jeffrey angrily. 

“It wouldn’t be mine,” said Clarkson, 
“but for that little matter of a bet you 
made with me in the bank the day Miss 
Waring cashed Mrs. Carson’s check. 
You recall, I bet you twenty you 
couldn’t help her, and you bet me twenty 
you would. I think you lose, Jeffrey. 
This certainly isn’t helping her.” 

It was at this moment that the arch- 
deacon came up on the porch where the 
two men were standing. 

“But I am helping her,” said Jeffrey. 
“T am offering her a salaried position as 
my housekeeper.” 

“Indeed!” said Clarkson sharply. 
gave Jeffrey a level look. “You 
Jeff, I cashed the check with which Miss 
Waring evidently settled up her finan- 
cial affairs, and so I saw that it was 
your check. It was quite natural that I 
should guess the rest. I still say that 
you lose the bet. You are not helping 
the girl.” 

“I am helping her in the only way I 
can,” said Jeffrey. 

“Let us leave it to the archdeacon,” 
said Clarkson. 

Clarkson made his story to the arch- 
deacon brief, and to the point. 

“Will anybody believe that Jeffrey is 
helping this girl?” said Clarkson. “Will 
anybody believe he is doing her any- 
thing but an injury?” 

“I tell you,” said Jeffrey hotly, “it is 


He 


see, 
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no great matter what anybody believes, 
so long as we two know the truth. I 
am merely helping her. It is entirely 
a business proposition. She has no 
money to live on. She needs work in 
a climate where she can get well. I need 
a housekeeper sg 

“Preferably young and handsome,” 
interrupted Clarkson. 

Jeffrey threw out an angry hand. 

“T asked her to marry me,” he said. 
“She would not. She said she was not 
well enough, that it wasn’t fair.” He 
turned to the archdeacon. ‘What more 
can I do about it, archdeacon?” 

“I think you have done a great deal 
already,” said the archdeacon gravely. 
“T have just come from Miss Waring. 
She sent for me to tell me she was leav- 
ing, and the conditions under which she 
left. I spoke to her, I must admit, very 
much as Mr. Clarkson has spoken to 
you. Mr. Clarkson, let us decide this 
matter a little later. May I speak to 
Mr. Jeffrey alone?” 

Clarkson nodded, and left them. 

“She told me,” said the archdeacon, 
“that you had asked her to marry you, 
and I asked her one thing you seem to 
have forgotten to have asked.” 

“Yes?” said Jeffrey. 

“T asked her if she loved you.” 

“And what did she say ?” said Jeffrey. 

“Before I tell you, I shall ask you the 
same thing. Do you love her?” 

“T would not have asked her to marry 
me if I didn’t. Yes, I love her.” 

“Then, I think,” said the archdeacon, 
“vou must go to her to find out what 
she said.” 

As Jeffrey made a sudden movement 
to leave him, the archdeacon laid his 
hand on the young man’s arm. 

“Marriage,” he said, “is better where 
love is. If you find her answer is what 
you want, let me know, and I will go 
with you both to the church across the 
way and marry you.” 

Jeffrey gave the archdeacon a quick 
handclasp. 

“Tt shall be that way,” he said. Then, 
as his eye lit on Clarkson sitting by him- 
self farther down the porch, “Clark- 
son,” he said, “shall be best man. He 
loses his wager.” 





THE SHOE HOMBRE 


albro Bartle. 


HEY still tell the story at 
the comandancia. Sometimes 
when a stray officer arrives to 
spend the night and funds for 
poker are running low, but 

more often when a shavetail or a new 
supervising teacher comes into the post 
and there seems to be a doubt as to 
whether he will make good. If they 
think the shavetail or the supervising 
teacher needs encouraging, they tell the 
story of the Shoe Hombre—man wear- 
ing shoes—to him personally. If he 
acts a bit cocky and begins reforming 
the barrio laws, they bear with him 
charitably, and remind each other of the 
story in order to refrain from active 
hazing and practical jokes. 

Shoe Hombre, in the technical sense, 
means a multitude of sins. It means, 
first of all, a lazy, good-for-nothing in- 
dividual, who prefers to pose as the 
Philippine version of Beau Brummel by 
wearing the gayest clothes he can beg 
or steal, and by letting his finger nails— 
particularly those on his little fingers— 
grow to at least two and a half inches 
long. This indicates that he does no 
menial work, that his position is that 
of a gentleman of blood, and offers to 
work on haciendas or to assist the 
American officers in their housekeeping 
are a direct insult on his family record. 
Secondly, it signifies that he speaks a 
smattering—just enough to be danger- 
ous—of English, Spanish, and native, 
that he is an abigadillo—iittle lawyer— 
and for the sum of fifteen pesos he will 


appear in the city court in defense of 
any one who gets into trouble and who 
can neither read nor write. Thirdly, it 
is taken for granted that he will impose 
on the ignorant, superstitious good na- 
ture of the taos, and so impress them 
with his cheap personality that he can 
persuade them to do many unheard-of, 
unscrupulous things; that he can sway 
an audience of native men and women 
by dazzling their untutored minds with 
his counterfeit brilliancy. Fourthly, it 
is assumed that every white man in the 
place, as well as the better-class Span- 
ish families, looks at him in contempt, 
as one who is a notorious blackguard, 
gambler, flirt, cheat, and liar. Lastly, 
the Shoe Hombre has a wholesome re- 
spect for the Americano, whom he hates 
and he takes excellent 
do not cross each other in the 
\s Caldwell briefly sum- 
Shoe Hombre is a 


and feat 5, care 
that they 
day’s journey, 
marized it: “A 
welsher !” 

Nearly every barrio affords a Shoe 
Hombre. From above definition, one 
easily deduces that there is not room in 
a town for more than one of his kind. 
Shoe Hombres, unless they are twin 
brothers, are not attracted toward each 
other. In the tiny Leyte barrio, where 
Caldwell’s post was stationed, there 
dwelt a specimen of rather wide re- 
nown. He was baptized Hiliario Hugo, 
but the officers called him Shoe Hom- 
bre, with a string of demonstrative ad- 
jectives attached to both ends of his 
name, 
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Hiliario Hugo, who was taller than the 
average tao, had long, wavy black hair, 
which hinted of Spanish blood. His 
rolling dark eyes could look with an ap- 
pealing directness or an unutterable 
hatred and envy. They also looked at 
the native people with a sharp, com- 
manding gaze that would have made a 
psychologist say: “Hypnotic ability.” 

There was but one thing in which the 
Shoe Hombre was sincere. He loved 
little Dolores Quanto, a native school- 
teacher, who was slightly in awe of this 
strangely lazy person that made grown 
men and women come and go at his will, 
but who cringed from the American 
officers. Dolores, who was a born co- 
quette, loved to tantalize Hiliario, to 
make him wonder and theorize about 
her final answer to him. Teaching 
school did not seriously occupy many of 
her thoughts, and, after the children had 
scrambled through their crude lessons, 
she was quite willing to lock her desk 
also, and go home to sew on a new cos- 
tume for the dance that evening. 

Such was the way of things when a 
steamer from Manila brought the new 
supervising teacher of the district, Rob- 
ert Clark, fresh from college, eager to 
learn the way of the tropics, to educate 
the fifteen hundred school children and 
the twenty-five native teachers in his 
district, determined not to be homesick, 
and quite positive that he would make 
no bad bulls which Manila should have 
to hear about. - 

After the post had greeted, criticized, 
roasted, and liked him, Clark settled 
down to work, and made native teachers 
curse him in their sleep because of extra 
tasks, such as cleaning out dirt heaps in 
the schoolhouses, insisting that the chil- 
dren wear at least one article of cloth- 
ing, fumigating the schoolbooks, and 
saluting the American flag. 

Bob Clark was a nice pink-and-white 
specimen of boyhood, with a set of be- 
witching dimples of which he was hon- 
estly ashamed, a blushing, moss rosebud 
complexion that made the men call him 
“Dear One” and “Girlie,” and chaff him 
about the size of his waistline, and 
whether the Newport wave wouldn’t be 
a becoming way to dress up those irre- 
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sistibly tight yellow curls that he man- 
fully struggled over every night and 
morning. He had a trick of smiling at 
you when he was asking a favor, and of 
still smiling when you refused. This 
puzzled the native teachers, accustomed 
to having grim, rough persons curse 
them out in Spanish periodically. 

At first, the teachers treated him as 
a curiosity, wondering at his short nails 
and yellow curls, then they laughed at 
him behind his back ; and at last the post 
woke up to the fact that the school dis- 
trict was going down badly, that the 
teachers and the fifteen hundred kids 
were indifferent and inattentive. 

As the post had no mascot or young- 
ster hanging around, it transferred its 
affections to the boy, and began to ad- 
vise and warn him of what might hap- 
pen if the schools should close. 

To which Clark smiled, dimpled, 
blushed, shrugged his shoulders, and 
went inside to play a variation of “The 
Quilting Party” on a toothcomb covered 
with thin paper. 


“Now, you know,” said John Wiley, 


the surgeon, a few days later, “the kid 


is going to get into trouble—sure. He’s 
walking arm in arm with it now. I 
think he believes it’s a joke, the school 
system. That it’s like playing doll house 
or toy soldier. At first he really hustled ; 
but all that I’ve seen him do lately is to 
flirt for fair with Dolores, one of the 
primary teachers, and try to iron out 
those front curls with a pair of military 
brushes.” 

The head of 
Caldwell, laughed. 

“He’s only a kid,” he said defend- 
ingly, “and I don’t believe the schools 
will suffer if he does shirk for a few 
weeks. He’s got to have his fling. You 
know I’m down on flirting, too, Wiley. 
I hate to see any of the boys begin it. 
But in Clark’s case I’m not inclined to 
worry. It ends right where it began— 
with flirting. And Dolores is a sensible 
little girl, who has the misfortune to 
really love the Shoe Hombre.” Then 
followed the demonstrative adjectives 
galore. 

“You can bet Bob Clark doesn’t stand 
very high with the Shoe Hombre, 


the post, Lieutenant 
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though,” added Carl Laughlin, the sec- 
ond lieutenant. “I’ve seen the very 
devil looking out of those black eyes of 
his when Clark takes Dolores to a na- 
tive dance. I wish he’d transfer his af- 
fections and flirting possibilities to some 
other charmer.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be the same as 
Dolores,” explained Wiley, smiling. 
“Clark knows, in his heart of hearts, 
that Dolores does love the Shoe Hom- 
bre, and that she won’t expect to be 
carted back to New York State wearing 
orange blossoms and white satin. The 
rest would.” 

“If the Shoe Hombre ever starts any- 
thing against Clark,” threatened Laugh- 
lin, “I’d like to be called in. To-day I 
broke up a gambling party in his hut. 
If the stuff he had stacked in a corner 
hadn't been donated by admiring taos, 
I'll eat my hat. Question—how does he 
put it over?” 

“Answer—because he’s a Shoe Hom- 
bre,” said Caldwell lightly. “As for 
Clark, it’ll either make or break him out 
here. I thought that from the first. A 
man can’t come here to do this sort of 
work without accomplishing a definite 
result, good or bad. Now, I’m in favor 
of Clark, and I think he’ll qualify.” 

“I'd like to,” said Wiley honestly. 
“I'd like to—but I can’t.” 

“Neither can I,” added Eddie Hoefler, 
who was up from Negros visiting Cald- 
well. 

“Negative for mine, too,” finished 
Laughlin. “But I’m for the boy; every 
hope there is.” 

“It’s examination day for the teach 
ers,” Caldwell remarked, changing the 
subject deftly. “I’m sitting around wait- 
ing for Bob to come back. There ought 
to be some ripe answers to the questions. 
I'd read those examination papers 
quicker than I would Punch.” 

“How long has he been out here?” 
asked Eddie Hoefler. 

“Three months. Long enough to stop 
blushing and smiling when he tells a 
mob of natives to come to.” There were 
times when Laughlin lost all patience 
with the boy. 

“IT wonder how many revolutions, re 
bellions, whirls at a renaissance, and 


other entrées this place will have to 
undergo before we obtain the final 
goal?” mused Wiley. “Did you ever 
think about it, Caldy ?” 

“Yes. Easy to figure. As many as 
every other nation has been given. 
What’s the fundamental difference in 
the development of any nation? Color 
of the skin mostly. The old platitude of 
history repeating itself is the truest ever. 
It does repeat itself; only we’re so new 
and raw ourselves that we don’t recog- 
nize the process.” 

“Three rahs for Socrates, the milk- 
fed philosopher !” said Bob Clark’s voice 
from behind, and, turning, the post offi- 
cers saw the young supervising teacher 
blushing furiously as he stood in the 
doorway, one hand straightening out his 
curls, and the other clutching a parcel 
of examination papers. 

“Come right here, Dear One,” 
chuckled Caldwell heartily. “I want to 
see what Dolores said when she had to 
bound the United States. Hand ’em 
over. Here’s some, Laughlin. Get 
these, Wiley. Eddie, look over my 
shoulder like a good boy. Now for the 
literary-research club.” 

“They’re rich,” prophesied Clark 
wearily. ‘On my honor, I never re- 
alized until to-day how little these people 
do know. The questions are those that 
a fifth-grade American child could an 
swer glibly. And these people teach! 
Read the answer to the first one, Caldy, 
and let me cuddle down on your shoul 
der for a weep.” 

‘“*What is a strait?” read Caldwell 
obediently. ‘“‘Answer: A _ strait is 
something between Alaska and the south 
pole.’ Now, I’m sure that’s definite and 
to the point. Is this paper from Dolores’ 
pen? Why doesn’t she write like a 
human being?” 

“Listen to this,” chuckled Wiley, as 
he translated the scratches made by an- 
other native. “ ‘Christopher Columbus 
sold the queen’s jewels and bought the 
United States of America from the 
Dutch. Christopher Columbus was a 
great man. He tortured the Indians 
until they told him the world was 
round.’ ” 


“Stop!” protested Clark. “I’m dis- 
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couraged. I’ve drilled those people till 
I was hoarse. This is the result. Don’t 
read any further. If you ever strike the 
answers to the arithmetic problems, 
there won’t be enough padded cells in 
Manila for you. And the spelling and 
literature are enough to make a fellow 
hie to bino for consolation. Yet they 
are the teachers—teachers—and they’ve 
got to instruct the youngsters in the way 
they should go.” 

“My advice to you, Clark,” said 
Wiley seriously, “is to cut out flirting 
with Dolores and work harder. You're 
not here for fun, you know; and you 
have certainly slumped pretty badly the 
last two months. At first you did 
things that promised well.” 

“You'd hate to flunk out now, 
wouldn't you?” supplemented Laughlin. 
“Did you know that Manila has a black 
list for teachers that’s a winner? 
Dolores, and the dances, and cockfights, 
and a few more idle pastimes bring 
about examination papers just like 
these. It’s a shame! To be hated by 
the Shoe Hombre couldn’t be much 
worse disgrace.” 

The pink had died out of the boy’s 
cheeks. He stood staring at them wist- 
fully, a lump rising in his throat. It 
was the first time the men had ever 
openly found fault with him, told him 
he wasn’t equal to the position, that he 
was -a weak-hearted, flirtatious little 
fool, with dizzy ideas as to duty and the 
true meaning of things. He turned ap- 
pealingly to Caldwell. 

“IT don’t believe in open-air repri- 
mands,” said Caldwell jovially. “Clear 
out—both of you! You need a brain 
massage. It’s not fair to hammer a 
kid like this.” 

“We wouldn’t do it if we didn’t like 
you, Bob,” persisted Wiley, softening. 
“The bromidic ‘It hurts me worse than 
it does you’ holds good here, too. I 
hate to see you wilt on your job, That’s 
all. And if anything nasty should come 
up at Manila about your work, it’d put 
you down and out r 

“What could come up?” asked the 
boy, finding his tongue. “I’ve done the 
things expected of me. I’m not a squaw 
man. I’m not serious with this girl, and 


she isn’t with me. This isn’t any love 
of a lifetime. I’ve flirted with her, 
taken her around, bought her a few 
trinkets. Haven’t any of you ever done 
as much? Or more? You're seasoned 
samples, every one of you, and I can’t 
turn back on your record because I was 
making college prep exams about the 
time you were breaking in out lire. 
You think I’m a quitter, an effeminate 
Nancy boy, that'll have to be shipped 
home and get a job through my dad’s 
pull. Well, you’re wrong—dead wrong. 
Understand ?” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
into the house. 

Wiley stared at Laughlin, and Laugh- 
lin gazed into space, blinking his eyes 
rapidly. 

Then Caldwell said: “You deserved 
that, both of you faultfinding fiends. 
That’s no way to go at a youngster— 
to jump on him when he’s had a set of 
rotten examinations and a list of com- 
plaints that would reach from here to 
Frisco. I know what he’s been through.” 

He collected the boy’s examination 
papers and went into the comandancia 
in search of him. He found the object 
of criticism writing home letters with 
an injured expression and a sullen 
droop of the cupid’s bow mouth. 

“There are the documents,” an- 
nounced Caldwell, slapping them down 
on the table. “Now, sir, here’s a little 
sermonette. Take it or leave it. Re- 
member that the answers to your his- 
tory and geography tests are funny for 
us to read and laugh over. But they'd 
make a damned poor showing if Manila 
ordered an exhibition test of work. 
Also, let Dolores alone,.or have her 
come to time about the Shoe Hombre. 
Oh, I know he’s a wretched brute, 
that’ll make her work and sweat for 
him; but she’s not your ward or your 
sister, and it cannot be helped. Every 
one of us, when we came out here, 
Clark, did something raw—it’s inevita- 
ble. Some of us got a reprimand and 
a decrease in pay, and others were lucky 
and bluffed it through. A few fell by 
the wayside, and let it down them for 
keeps. You are too pink and white, 
kid, not to get it hard if they ever 
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landed on you. And I like you. Cut 
out Dolores and fun. Settle down to 
being a real grown-up supervisor, with 
the responsibility of over a thousand 
youngsters on your hands.” 

Caldwell had spoken in a light, half- 
bantering tone, intended to skim the 
surface and strike deep unobserved. 
But the boy refused to listen. 

“If you will bother as much over 
your carabao thieves and lawbreakers, 
Lieutenant Caldwell,” he said, with a 
laughable stiffness, “it might be just as 
well. I’m not hearing from Manila yet, 
am I? As for Dolores, I don’t think 
it’s any of your business. The Shoe 
Hombre always has to hate some one, 
I’m going to take her to the dance to- 
night.” His chin was lifted high in the 
air, and his eyes were a fiery blue. 

Caldwell suppressed a smile. 

“It’s all the same to me,” he said 
gently. “Of course it is—you're not an 
army man. If you were, they'd have 
broken you before they sent you out 
here. That's the hell we have to deal 
with in civilians. The brutes never bent 
their neck under the rod before, and it 
goes hard to take the bit between their 
teeth and push on.” 

Then he left the boy to sit sticking 
his pen into the blotter, and wish that 
a few fairy godmothers had gathered 
round his crib to influence his parents 
sending him to West Point instead of 
a prosaic college, where he was turned 
out with a wild desire to have fun, rove 
around the globe, and eventually settle 
down to live on his income. 

It was painfully different from the 
way he had planned it; from the way 
his fraternityhad planned it for him at 
the farewell bust, when the Cliquot vied 
with rare Burgundy; and lobster salad, 
and chicken patties, and macaroni a la 
Naples, and Spanish cream puff, and 
London cigarettes were ordinary ar- 
ticles of diet. 

The trip out had been good. The 
ports at Japan and China, the cattle- 
boat ride from Hongkong to Manila, 
the time in Manila with the school 
board, the quaint Spanish opera, the 
carabao street cars, the new tropical 
cooking—that was all a holiday. 
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Then a tramp steamer south to Taclo- 
ban was next on the list; and when it 
puffed down the dirty, treacherous wa- 
ter, leaving the Manila harbor only a 
hazy outline, things suddenly changed 
for the boy. With the same sickish sen- 
sation he had felt at the first puff of a 
corncob pipe some twenty years pre- 
vious, he wished he had stuck back east. 
After Tacloban was reached, he was 
sent farther south, through the bosque 
to the shabby, unattractive barrio which 
was to be headquarters. He saw with 
homesick eyes the miserable school- 
houses, the uncouth, ignorant native 
teachers he must train. He _ rode 
through soaking rains and _ burning 
sun on a wild, stubborn mule to inspect 
the different districts for which he was 
responsible. He thumbed over listlessly 
the inadequate textbooks which the 
children studied—a moisture coming 
into his eyes as he saw the familiar, “A 
cat saw a rat,” that he had once puz- 
zled over, a tow-headed youngster re- 
splendent in pink gingham rompers. 

The men—the coarsened, sunburned, 
careless officers who guyed him, petted 
him, ignored him as they pleased. The 
men who said that they wrote home 
once a year, perhaps, and that at Christ- 
mas time things came for them from 
America. They, too, were different 
from the comrades he had dreamed 
about. Only Dolores’ black eyes kept 
the boy from moping; and, after all, she 
was a native girl, flat-nosed, clumsy at 
times. The Shoe Hombre had been fun 
to tease and laugh at, to tantalize by 
taking Dolores away from him. He 
hadn’t meant to fluke—— 

Even Caldwell had taken him out on 
top of the hill where the comandancia 
stood, and pointed at the treacherous 
cordillero region, filled with sulphur 
beds and volcano craters, and said: 

“Do you see it, boy? Do you get the 
East, get her breath, her throb of activ- 
ity? Do you feel the tropics, or hasn’t 
she reached you yet? Is there some- 
thing stirring within you which says: 
‘I don’t give a damn if I never go back 
to a boiled shirt and small silver’—a 
something that sings of chance, adven- 
ture, hazard, fear, wonder, exploration, 
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surprise, danger, power, forgetfulness, 
progress, achievement, comradeship? 
It’s the song of the tropics, the devilish, 
subtle lullaby she sings while men sleep 
and dream of home. That’s what the 
tropics will do for you, kid, if you stay 
long enough. She gets her grip, and 
she gets it hard, and she’s ugly if you 
make her let go. Even if you shake off 
her spell and go back, she leaves her 
mark on you; and it'll throb and fester 
inside every time you read a cable dis- 
patch from the islands, every day that 
you remember how the morning haze 
looked on the hills, every time you hear 
of some one new, and fresh, and un- 
spoiled that is going over to make his 
place there. You will hate and envy 
him, and itch to throw your old island 
garb into a battered suit case, and say: 
‘I'm with you. Meet me at the station, 
and to hell with the West!’ That’s what 
the East does—if you live to be a thou- 
sand years old, boy, with a thousand 
cares and responsibilities.” 


Yes, he had said all that. And the 


boy tried to nod that he believed it—all 


the time the aching void for home fairly 
bursting with pain and childish disap- 
pointment. So he flirted, trying to for- 
get. And the schools had suffered, and 
these same hard, calloused men called- 
him a quitter; said that he couldn't 
make the record that the home people 
believed him capable of. 

The curly head went down on the 
blue flannel shirt, and something very 
similar to a penitent sob was heard by 
the nest of baby snakes tucked snugly 
away in Caldwell’s hatbox. He lifted 
the curly head with an effort, and gazed 
sadly at a wet spot in the middle of his 
freshly addressed envelope. 

The envelope was addressed to the 
girl back home; but she would never 
know that the boy had sealed her letter 
with a tear. After all, no one cared 
very much—when you came to figure it 
out. And when you admitted to your- 
self that you were over eighteen thou- 
sand miles away from the girl’s home, 
that you wouldn’t be any nearer for 
three years straight, you couldn’t very 
logically argue yourself into a cheerful 
State of mind concerning her chances at 
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constancy, seeing that half of the out- 
going and incoming letters were lost. 

The boy bit his lips to keep back a 
second sob. Then he tucked the letter 
inside his shirt, and tried to swear at 
the passing muchacho. ‘Bring me some 
whisky,” he said lamely. 

The muchacho shuffled out lazily, and 
the boy calculated on how many times 
the Shoe Hombre would come to the 
door of the dance hall that night to peer 
in angrily at Dolores waltzing with a 
base, white-skinned teacher. 

He drank the whisky in a gulp, and 
told the muchacho to tell Lieutenant 
Caldwell that he didn’t want any chow, 
that he wouldn’t be home until late. He 
secretly hoped that Caldwell would 
worry ; and at first he had half a notion 
to take a revolver along with him, and 
leave the empty case on the table—just 
to make them repent of their rough 
treatment. 

It dawned on him faintly that the 
officers would treat such an action as 
a joke—they had no fine perceptions— 
so he left the cases untouched and stag- 
gered out of the doorway, past the bar- 
racks, down the hill into the barrio. 

The boy was not used to strong 
whisky taken in large gulps, and it went 
to the tiptop of his curly yellow head 
in a miraculously short time. The per- 
spiration dripped from the pink-and- 
white cheeks, and he knew that his eyes 
were bloodshot and wavering. 

Down the street came the Shoe Hom- 
bre, brave in a yellow vest, with strings 
of pearl buttons at each side. He was 
smoking a long, black cigar, puffing it 
elegantly as he minced along. 

“Hello, abigadillo!”’ sneered the boy, 
his eyes taking in the waistcoat, the 
cigar, the long, curving finger nails, 
with their cruel twist. “Hello, Shoe 
Hombre! Not jailed yet?” 

The brown upper lip lifted slightly, 
showing straight white teeth tightly set. 

“You go to the dance with Dolores, 
Sefior Clark?” he asked, ignoring the 
insult. 

“Bet your life!” shouted the boy, his 
senses reeling. “Dolores wouldn’t look 
at you, abigadillo!” He laughed reck- 
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lessly, so that passing natives stopped to 
listen. 

The Shoe Hombre started forward, 
snapping his long, indolent fingers in 
the boy’s face. 

“Bah! You are a drunken fool!’ he 
said in Spanish. “I'll show you yet. 
I'll prove it. You are a young fool, 
too. You think you are an authority. 
You cannot make one teacher, one child 
in your whole district believe what you 
say! You are a failure!” And the 
shrill laugh grated on the boy’s dulled 
sensibilities. 

When he tried to answer back, he 
saw a circle of excited natives jabbering 
away about the supervisor being out- 
rageously drunk. Several of his own 
teachers were in the crowd. With an 
effort, he pulled himself together, and 
staggered on. The Shoe Hombre’s 
words rang in his ears unpleasantly. 
The Shoe Hombre had a gift of con- 
vincing speech when he chose to exert 
himself. 

By and by he found himself at 
Dolores’ hut ; and by the time the dance 
had begun he was sobered sufficiently 
to come méekly forth, Dolores keeping 
her steady little hand on his shaking 
shoulders. 

Now, all native dances are the same 
—a great deal of noise and laughing, 
poor lights, worse music, and a quantity 
of native girls, who stand at the out- 
skirts watching the others dance and 
waiting their turn to borrow a pair of 
slippers. Sometimes as many as six 
girls will go in on one pair of shoes, 
taking turns at dancing and then at 
waiting. It makes it a little hard on the 
man who likes one of the girls because 
he can have her only every sixth dance. 
Although ordinarily it makes small dif- 
ference to either men or girls. Dolores 
owned a pair of shoes which Clark had 
bought her, and she had no chum. So 
the boy led her out in triumph to dance 
every dance and every encore, glancing 
with malicious satisfaction at the Shoe 
Hombre’s jealous face, glaring in at the 
door to watch the procedure. 

3etween dances, the boy drank more 
whisky—he was at the floating stage, 
where things were airy, light, and friv- 
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olous. He didn’t care for a hundred 
Shoe Hombres, ten thousand school dis- 
tricts, a million ignorant, rice-bellied 
kids. Caldwell was a fool; so was 
Wiley ; and Laughlin ought to have been 
incarcerated years ago. When he was 
through dancing, he was going to take 
Dolores home, and then hurry to the 
comandancia in time to put Eddie 
Hoefler right off the island. He wasn’t 
going to be treated like a schoolboy. 
He was aman. He was 

Even Dolores, flirt that she was, 
looked worried as she steered the boy 
clear from peaceful couples, and mur- 
mured that she would rather rest> than 
dance. She had a sudden headache. 
But the boy dragged her into the middle 
of the floor, and shouted at the or- 
chestra to play the last waltz again. He 
wasn't going to stop dancing because 
of any Shoe Hombre. And he affec- 
tionately bestowed the demonstrative 
adjectives after Hiliario Hugo’s name. 
The orchestra started obediently. Do- 
lores shrank back from his fevered 
grasp, and a squaw man came toward 
him hesitatingly. The Shoe Hombre 
had disappeared. 

Just then Wicks, one of the regulars, 
came across the dance hall, and touched 
the boy’s shoulder. 

“Pardon, sir,” he whispered, “but 
there’s been a little accident at the 
comandancia. Lieutenant Caldwell’s 
turned his ankle, and the others have 
started south after carabao thieves. 
There’s something you’re needed for 
across the way.” 

The wild strains of the Spanish dance 
floated about Clark’s head, and _ he 
clutched Dolores’ slender arms until she 
winced. He was trying to gain his 
poise. The rugged, honest face of the 
little trooper stared at him. 

“Can you hurry, Mr. Clark?” he 
asked. 

“T’ll come—lots of time—all night!” 
And the boy slapped the man across the 
back. 

He left Dolores with an awkward 
apology, and followed the other. Down 
the dark, smelly street they went, the 
boy lurching after the trooper’s steady 
footsteps. He was trying to forget the 
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dance hall, the throbbing in his head, the 
uncomfortable prophecy of the Shoe 
Hombre. 

A turn—a twist—down a step, and 
they were in a small nipa hut. A wom- 
an lay on the ground sobbing wildly. 
Another sat beside her, her arms thrown 
over her head in abject silence. 

“W-what the hell is it?” bleated the 
boy, waving his hands wildly. ‘What 
did you drag me away for?” 

“Hold the light down so he can see,’ 
answered the regular. 

The woman who was sobbing obeyed. 
The boy got on his knees to peer down. 
A woman’s figure was visible, her long 
black hair hanging over the red abaco 
waist. The boy lifted her roughly, turn- 
ing her over as he did so. A fountain 
of blood spurted out, spattering over his 
sleeve. The other woman moaned, and 
the trooper drew back a step. 

A wound as big as an average cigar 
box had been hacked in her back with a 
bolo blade. The boy could have placed 
both his hands in it nicely. The blood 


came in irregular jerks, telling of the 


broken artery. 

“What happened?” he whispered. 

“Her husband, Alfondo, was jeal- 
ous,” the trooper told him hoarsely. 
“That’s her mother over there. This is 
her sister. You see, I had to get a white 
man to come over—the surgeon went 
south with the gang.” 

With a pulsating head and the mock- 
ing strains of that Spanish dance still 
ringing in his ears, the boy managed to 
make a crude bandage such as he had 
seen the surgeon do weeks ago. He 
placed the woman on a banig mat, and 
gave her water. 

“Send for the padre,” he managed to 
say. “She’ll die before another hour.” 

The trooper disappeared, and the boy 
sat watching the murdered woman until 
the sleepy priest stumbled in. 

“She is dead, sefior,”” was the next 
thing the boy heard. 

And somehow he was able to get to 
the street, up the comandancia hill into 
the big, square room where Caldwell 
sat—a cross, unreasonable Caldwell, 
who nursed an injured foot and ankle 
peevishly, 
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“Well, sir?” Caldwell’s voice sound- 
ed like the spring of a steel trap. 

“I’m drunk,” the boy confessed mis- 
erably. “I’ve made a fool of myself, 
and Alfondo got away.” 

“You're an ass,” said Caldwell curtly, 
“an ass! Get to bed. You were the 
only white man in the barrio to-night. 
And when something broke loose that 
needed a responsible, poised person to 
take charge, I had to send a trooper 
into a native dance hall and have him 
drag you out dead drunk. You're not 
in my service, thank God, or I’d pack 
you north in the morning. Perhaps you 
think most of the civil-service men out 
here are entitled to dissipate at their 
own pleasure. Every man in the post 
except Wicks has gone for the carabao 
thieves. I turned my foot, and am help- 
less. It may be a week before they 
come back, and I’m all alone here. If 
anything should break, what could we 
do? What could you do? You're as 
useless as a white woman would be.” 

Clark drooped his head. 

“I’m drunk,” he repeated hopelessly. 

“Indeed !”” commented Caldwell. “Get 
him to bed, Wicks. Take the supervis- 
ing teacher’s booties off, and see if he 
wants a lullaby or a straight cradle 
rock.” 

The boy lurched back into Wicks’ 
arms, and was toted into his own room. 
Left alone, Caldwell smiled reflectively, 
and soliloquized at intervals: 

“I’m glad the rest aren’t here. It'd 
be hard on the boy when he comes out 
of it. It would be pretty sharp if any- 
thing should go wrong in one of his 
schools just now. And he’s made such 
an object lesson of himself. Talk about 
the horrible example of undisciplined 
youth! I suppose there’s a period in 
every boy’s career when he introduces 
himself to a precipice. The same as 
every mother has anxious moments 
about her girl’s making a_ successful 
marriage. It’s a gamble, but 
Caldwell reached out for a paper on the 
table. “If the boy knew that the in- 
spectors from Manila—the inspectors— 
are coming to see the school district 
some day this week, he'd have the 
D. T.’s sure. I was going to tell him, 
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but he was too gone to appreciate the 
joyful situation. A native killing his 

wife and then escaping doesn’t matter 
so much. We can pick him up in the 
swamps without much trouble. But the 
school district is painfully important to 
the inspectors. And the boy’s shown 
what homesickness can do for a man. 
I’m pretty sure it all started from that. 
Now, I wonder if our talking to him 
has ” 

“Beg pardon, sir?” asked Wicks. 

“Tm rambling: on by myself,” Cald- 
well answered. ‘Don’t pay any atten- 
tion. Get me some hot water, will you? 
The bandage needs looking after. Has 
Mr. Clark gone to sleep?” 

The soldier repressed a smile. 

“He has,” he confided, “without a 
murmur. If you could have seen him, 
sir, dragging the girl over the hall and 
calling out to the orchestra—it was very 
funny.” 

“It must have been,” Caldwell re- 
marked dryly, looking at the dispatch 
from the school commission. “I hope 
the boys get back in a few days, W icks. 


They ought to round them up easily.’ 


“Yes, sir,’ said the man wistfully. 
“It'll be a glorious time.” 

And trooper and officer looked at each 
other understandingly, both reading the 
longing to go, too. The lilt of the trop- 
ics’ song had sounded in both their 
hearts long since. 

The morning sun peeped down sar- 
donically on Clark’s drowsy head and 
smiled with equal irony at Caldwell, 
who sat in the big steamer chair reading 
two-month-old papers restlessly, stop- 
ping now and then to gaze at the offi- 
cia’ dispatch from Manila, or to ask 
W icks if Clark showed signs of waking. 

“No, sir,” said Wicks patiently. “If 
you listen, Lieutenant Caldwell, you can 
hear him snore.’ 

“That would be nice for the enter- 
tainment of the commission,” muttered 
Caldwell. “I wish I didn’t care so much 
whether he made good or not. Wicks, 
if he’s not up by noon, you prod him 
out by degrees—get him to the coherent 
stage by five o’clock, if you can. Maybe 
he'll be willing to listen to horse sense. 

“Mes. sir, said Wicks. 
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For the next two hours and a half 
Caldwell flapped over tattered New 
York supplements, skimming the ac- 
counts of Fifth Avenue weddings and 
the newest toe dancer’s jewel robbery. 
He wondered what the gang were doing 
down in the south swamp, lying low 
for the thieves. He wondered if Wiley 
would have sense enough to remember 
what he had told him about the water 
and the place to cross. If Laughlin 
kept his head and had listened to the tip 
about the pass, they ought to catch them 
before the day was out. 

“Lieutenant Caldwell,” said Wicks 
excitedly, coming close beside him, and 
almost omitting the salute, “there’s 
something happened in the barrio—not 
in this barrio alone, either—something’s 
happened in the whole district—the 
school district, I mean. We've got to 
wake Mr. Clark, sir, right away, it’s 
very 4 

“What?” shouted Caldwell, scenting 
adventure as a veteran fire horse smells 
smoke and starts pawing at the ground. 
“What ?” 

Wicks threw out both hands appeal- 
ingly. 

“Lieutenant,” he said solemnly, “the 
whole school district has struck! Every 
teacher and every kid refuses to go to 
school. They ain’t going to be under 
Mr. Clark any more. The whole eight 
schools has closed down, and the kids is 
backed up by their folks. It’s the work 
of 

With demon- 
“And Clark's 


“The Shoe Hombre!” 
strative adjectives. 
sleeping off a drunk!” 

“What’s to be done?” panted the 
trooper, his reddish face turning pale. 

“Nothing,” said Caldwell shortly. 
“Nothing until the supervising teacher 
is sober. Let ’em strike—it’s only a 
freak.” 

His eye wandered over to that for- 
bidding school commission’s dispatch. 
This would be a bad situation to find in 
the district. It would be a dangerous 
thing for the boy’s position. Caldwell 
hesitated. A twinge in his ankle made 
him realize his own helplessness. 

“How do you know?” he asked 
sharply. 
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“The Shoe Hombre left the letter, 
sir, at the post in the night. He made 
the teachers all sign it. He’s ridden like 
mad to the different barrios. He got the 
whole mob to rebel against education. 
They’ve taken the American flag down 
from the schoolhouse below and burned 
up the textbooks. And the troops is 
gone!” The little man’s voice was 
choked with anger. 

Caldwell hesitated a moment. 

“Try to wake Clark,” he said sud- 
denly. “Hell, what’s it to the post if 
he flukes, and yet 44 

Caldwell had lost his one son years 
before, and he felt dimly how he would 
have thanked some one to have saved 
his boy from “fluking” in a God-for- 
saken foreign country. 

Presently Wicks came back, a hope- 
less expression on his face. 

“He won't budge, sir. I’ve poured 
water down his back, and tickled him. 
He just clutched the banig mat all the 
harder.” 

“You know, of course, what he ought 


to be doing,” exclaimed Caldwell, tap- 
“He 


ping his well foot on the floor. 
ought to take off his coat and roll up 
his sleeves, and go down into the barrio 
to knock hell out of the Shoe Hombre. 
He ought to frighten the kids so that 
they'd run for dear life to get into the 


schoolhouse. Then he ought to take a 
fast pony, and do the same thing in the 
next barrio, and the next, and the next, 
until the fifteen hundred kids would 
chant the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ at his 
approach, and pray to all their host of 
saints, Christian and pagan, to let them 
be educated as American children should 
be. That’s what he ought to do. But 
he’s in his early twenties, and he’s 
drunk !”” 

“I'll go down myself, sir,” offered the 
soldier. “I can’t do much, you know, 
but I'll scout around and see. Maybe 
when Mr. Clark comes to, he can jump 
in and make up for lost time.” 

“If Wiley were only here, or Laugh- 
lin, or Eddie Hoefler,” wailed Caldwell. 
“But to sit up here on the hill waiting 
for a silly kid to grow into a man while 
havoc is let loose in the whole district !” 

“Shall I go below, sir?” 
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“Yes,” answered Caldwell impul- 
sively. “Try to find out what made the 
Shoe Hombre get up on his ear; what 
means he used with the people to make 
’em strike. Find out what Dolores says, 
and what the rest think they’re going 
to do. Find out if they know the troops 
are away ‘ 

“Lieutenant Caldwell,” said the sol- 
dier slowly, “I may be a long time be- 
low, but I’ll come back. Don’t—worry.” 

Caldwell put his hands on Wicks’ 
shoulders. 

“ll not begin to worry,” he told him, 
“until to-morrow morning. Then I'll 
begin good and proper. But not until 
then.” 

A relieved look came into the man’s 
face. He was evidently conscious of 
something happening below which he 
did not choose to tell his chief. 

After his regular footsteps died 
away, Caldwell took up the Sunday 
supplement stoically. 

**This—is—sweet,” he said between 
his teeth. “Damned sweet!” 

All day long, through the fierce noon 
heat until the cool of the late afternoon, 
Caldwell waited for the boy to come to 
him. The one-eyed muchacho shuffled 
in and out, bringing rice and chicken 
poorly cooked in native fashion. But 
no sound was heard from the boy’s 
room. No word from below where the 
trooper, Wicks, was scouting; no word 
from the expedition which might be lost 
in the swamps. Truly old age came 
hard, thought Caldwell, as he remem- 
bered the time when a twisted foot 
would have been hushed into oblivion 
and a horse saddled and ridden. 

Six o'clock saw a tousled, shamed 
boy, who stood meekly before the big 
steamer chair and its occupant, and said 
thickly : 

“T’m all right now, lieutenant. Has 
anything broken loose?” 

Caldwell handed him the school com- 
missioners’ dispatch. 

“Nothing to alarm you,” he answered. 
“Only the commission is due here some 
time this week; either to-day or the 
next, I should say. Every child and 
every teacher in your district has struck, 
refuses to go to school. Do you get it? 
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They’ve burned the flag in the barrio 
schoolhouse, and the books as well. It’s 
the work of your friend the Shoe Hom- 
bre, because you would take Dolores 
about. However, I should be surprised 
if you were at all upset over the matter. 
You’ve been rather placid about things 
all day.” 

The boy stared at him without speak- 
ing. 

“T mean it,” repeated that gentleman, 
in a caustic tone. “I’m laid up here, and 
I can’t go down to fix it up for you. I 
sent little Wicks to scout around below. 
He’s the only man in the company that 
stayed behind. He may bring back 
news, and he may not.” 

“Oh, my God!” sobbed the boy wildly, 
flinging himself into a chair. “You're 
frightening me. You're hazing me. 
You don’t mean it? Say you don’t mean 
it! Say it’s a joke, a cruel joke! I de- 
serve it. I know I deserve it. I’ve been 
a fool of the first water; but say it’s a 
joke—the schools closed, my schools 
closed, the kids running wild, the teach- 
ers struck! Where’s your authority? 


Where’s—it’s a joke, a joke, a joke!” 
he reiterated monotonously. “Tell me 
it’s a joke!” 

“Tt’s God’s truth!’ Caldwell told him 


bitterly. “You've done yourself for 
keeps.” 

Clark darted up. Caldwell caught his 
arm, and held him fast. 

“Where are you going?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’m going down into the barrio,” the 
boy answered breathlessly. “I’m going 
to find out if it’s the truth. If it is, I’m 
going to shoot myself, blow my head off, 
and let the commission think I went mad 
with a snake bite. Tell ’em that, will 
you, Caldy? Don’t let ’em think I was 
a plain quitter. Tell ’em the bite fin- 
ished me. Tell ‘em ‘i 

“You fool!” the older man_inter- 
rupted, in a low, tense voice. “You 
poor young fool! Trying to crawl out 
of the disgrace, aren’t you? You won't 
stand up and take the consequences like 
a man. Is that the way your father 
taught you to look at life? A coward! 
Are you going to let one bad fall lame 


you always? Are you going to play the 


cad, and leave strong men to waste good 
lies on you? Kill yourself! My boy, if 
every man that came out here, new, and 
raw, and inexperienced, killed himself 
every time he threatened, the native 
would rule supreme. Kill yourself! 
Boy, you’re younger than I thought you 
were. Why, don’t you know you'd only 
make a mess of it? You'd probably 
shoot one side of your thatched head off, 
and live on and on a hopeless idiot. 

“Listen to me. I’m not talking rich 
melodrama that you see at a ten-cent 
house. I’m talking sane common sense. 
I’m telling you the straight truth. Men 
like you can't kill themselves success- 
fully. They botch it. And there isn’t 
a time in any man’s life when he doesn't 
contemplate it, either. Don’t coddle 
yourself, and think you’re the morbid, 
abnormal exception; that the Fates 
conspired against you, and all the world 
has helped to shove you under and out. 
We've all been there, every mother’s 
son of us! 

“Steady, Clark! I’m not going to let 
go until you promise me something. 
Promise me that you'll stay here with 
me until Wicks comes back to tell us 
just how serious the strike is. I need 
some one, Bob. My foot hurts like the 
devil. When he comes back and tells 
us the truth—we can rely on him—then 
you gird up your loins and go forth to 
conquer. Make the best play of your 
life, Bob. Do you get me? And if the 
commission comes and sees what you've 
caused; if the kids won’t go back to 
school and the teachers refuse to work; 
if you’re sent home branded as a failure, 
remember what you've learned out here 
in this sunburned, harsh, old tropical 
world. And when you're back in the 
gentler West, where the town looks at 
you as an abused hero, apply that learn- 
ing to the new job dad got you, and see 
if it doesn’t help make you a member of 
the firm before the next five years.” 

Caldwell was smiling up into the 
boy’s tearful blue eyes. He still kept a 
steady clutch on the shaking shoulder. 
Somehow, he seemed to be talking to his 
own boy instead of the bewildered chap 
before him. 

Clark drew a long, gulping breath. 
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“T’'ll—try,” he said slowly. 

“Then get me some decent drinking 
water, and we'll play a game of chess,” 
ordered Caldwell lightly. 

The boy stumbled about the square 
room obediently, unashamed tears roll- 
ing down his white cheeks, and a mil- 
lion trip hammers pounding away at the 
yellow curls. 

” “You don’t think they'll come to-mor- 
row?” his frightened lips managed to 
say as he sorted out the chessmen. 

“You can never tell when a school 
commission is likely to land,” retorted 
Caldwell. “Now get to work and beat 
me. I won't play if you drivel. You 
and I will have enough serious work to 
do presently.” 

Neither one remembered that night 
when they sat in the comandancia play- 
ing aimless chess games and telling stale 
jokes and flat stories. It was a hazy, 


unsatisfactory period of time for both. 
Only Caldwell, whose wisdom told him 
he must not let the boy go free lest he 
do some unwarranted, sensational thing, 
could recall the fierce, tense look in 


Clark's face as he moved his king and 
bishops about. He smiled understand- 
ingly as he watched the struggle taking 
place within—the struggle that was to 
decide the boy’s future, whether he 
could take his medicine and smile, or 
whether he must crawl back to the glass 
case, West, where he could twist his tale 
of happenings into woeful wrongs and 
misunderstood ability. 

Once the boy rattled the chessmen 
noisily on the table, and said: 

“We are both prisoners, aren’t we, 
lieutenant? You because of an injured 
foot, I because of a weakened brain. 
Why don’t you blow me about drinking? 
It'd be easier than listening to stories.” 

The first glint of the sun began to 
glimmer on the far hill peaks. It tinted 
the picturesque old barracks and coman- 
dancia with its warmth, and then spread 
with dazzling, radiant beauty to the val- 
ley below. Caldwell, who could feel the 
mystic blue haze that half veiled the sun 
in its first glory, started to his feet 
abruptly. The boy, wide awake, wild- 
eyed, tried to hold him back. But 


Caldwell’s trained ears had heard a 
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sound which made twisted ankles seem 
molehills. 

It was the wail of mourning from 
hundreds of people. A wail of long, 
drawn-out, whining sorrow which the 
natives gave vent to in times of great 
bereavement. Up the hill to the coman- 
dancia, the faint, peculiar whine 
sounded. 

Caldwell staggered outside the door- 
way, the boy following. 

“Something big has happened,” mut- 
tered Caldwell. ‘“That’s the mourning 
chant, the drums, the procession. And 
Wicks told me not to worry until morn- 
ing; but it’s the chant ” He clutched 
the boy’s arm feverishly. 

“Can I go now?” panted the boy. 
“Caldy, tell me I can go now.” 

Still Caldwell shook his head. 
was going to wait for Wicks. 

The wail, now muffled, now so faint 
it could scarcely be heard, sounded 
periodically. Evidently the barrio was 
plunged into deepest grief. The sound 
of tired footsteps was also heard com- 
ing up the narrow path. Both men 
turned to meet the little trooper. With 
all the ardor of a girl’s greeting her 
lover, Caldwell held out his arms to 
grasp the tattered brown uniform. 

“You thoroughbred!” he said, with a 
dry sob. “Tell us—tell us the worst.” 

Wicks stood helpless before them, 
picking nervously at his throat in the 
fashion men do when words fail them 
and tears are degrading. 

“It’s the one thing you’d never gam- 
ble on, sir,” he managed to gasp. “It's 
unheard of—and all the people were 
willing. It was all done, sir, the biggest 
part of it, in the night. The blasted 
Shoe Hombre must have worked for 
once. He must have sweated to have 
pulled it off. But, you see—you see, no- 
body was around, and it was his chance 
of a lifetime to get even with Mr. Clark, 
and so and so The perspiration 
broke out on his white face, and his 
hands shook so that he could not wipe 
away the cold beads of moisture. 

Caldwell, gray and silent, waited pa- 
tiently, the boy steadying himself on the 
doorpost. 

“So the Shoe Hombre got the fifteen 


He 
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hundred kids together. He took them 
little rice-bellied youngsters, every one 
of ’em; and he took the native teachers, 
too, sir, and he preached to ’em in in- 
stallments. He told ’em the cholera god 
was mad at their learning from him— 
from Mr. Clark. He told ’em the 
cholera god said that the supervising 
teacher was a drunkard and a liar. He 
told ’em the Lord knows what all. You 
know what he could tell ’em, sir. 

“And then’—tears were streaming 
down the man’s face as he sobbed loudly 
—‘he took them fifteen hundred help- 
less kids, with the blathering teachers 
backing him up, and he’s started ’em on 
a crusade in the Cordillero to find the 
cholera god, and have him tell ’em to 
quit the American schools! 

“Oh, God, sir, can’t you see what’s 
going to happen to ’em? They started— 
their fathers and mothers let ’em go; 
they was afraid to stop ’em. They’re 
wailing down below for ’em—but they 
let ’em go. The blasted brown skin got 
the under grip. The kids is going 
along, without water or food, singing 
their native songs, and waiting to see 
the cholera god, to find him back'there 
in the hills. 

“Sir, you know what’s in them hills— 
the animals, the sun, the desert, the 
rocks, the black swamps, the volcano 
craters, the—a crusade he called it 
God, ain’t it awful! And I’m all alone, 
the only regular left at the post, and you 
—and he Look! Look!” 

His voice was as shrill as a woman’s 
as he suddenly snatched Caldwell’s hand 
and pointed. 

Following the quivering index finger 
raised in the direction of the cordillero, 
they saw with horror-stricken eyes a 
long, unbelievably long, winding proces- 
sion going up the narrow mountain pass. 
There trudged fifteen hundred helpless, 
superstitious children, stumbling blindly 
after a jealously insane leader, whose 
ambition was to disgrace the American 
teacher at whatever cost it might be. 
The native teachers followed in the 
rear. 

Through the deep blue haze that 
flirted with the tips of the sun rays, 
Caldwell and the boy watched the mys- 


tical procession toiling slowly in and out 
the mountain passes. Below came the 
roll of drums and the chant from be- 
reaved parents, afraid to say their chil- 
dren must not go, afraid that the cholera 
god would keep them always in his 
mountain dwelling. 

“The kids marched all night to get 
here; some of ‘em,’ went on Wicks. 
“Think of that, sir, and some of ’em has 
gone without a stitch on—the littlest 
ones. Their feet will be cut to ribbons 
on the rocks. There they go—the cru- 
sade, the child’s crusade to find a hellish 
god!” The man buried his face in his 
hands, sobbing angrily at his own help- 
lessness. 

“History repeats itself,” laughed 
Caldwell loudly. “That's good, isn’t it, 
Bob Clark? There go your children, 
marching on to death and slow torture 
as fast as their tiny feet can carry them. 
To find the cholera god—to find hell! 
The Seljuk Turks holding Jerusalem 
couldn't have treated children worse. 
The fanatical crusade promoted by Pe- 
ter the Hermit wasn’t more barbarous, 
It takes a strong man with guides, and 
ponies, and food, and the right kind of 
clothes to find his way in the cordillero 
—and then he takes it by degrees. What 
do you suppose the Shoe Hombre in- 
tends to do with them? Leave them 
there and sneak back, and say he of- 
fered up a mammoth sacrifice?” 

“The commission may come to-day,” 
said the boy, with a calmness that 
jarred. 

The procession was fast disappearing. 
The tiny brown figures were scarcely 
recognizable as the red sun dipped down 
suddenly to hide them in a blaze of 
light. Still the muffled wail of mourn- 
ing sounded from below. The enormity 
of the procedure was dawning on the 
watching men with a terrifying force. 

Caldwell threw out both hands to the 
black-specked trail, shielded by the red- 
and-yellow sun, smiling mockingly at 
the helpless group. 

“Fifteen hundred children!” he said 
wildly. “Good God, what can we do? 
Then the commission wants to know 
why they don’t have Arbor Day exer- 
cises and write essays on the meaning 
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of nature study! Write essays when 
they'll march miles in the night to fol- 
low a fanatic into the wilderness to find 
a blasphemous mock god!” 

He turned to Clark, and added more 
slowly : 

“Think of the suffering, think of the 
end of it! Think of what the Shoe 
Hombre may have in mind! He’d sac- 
rifice every child in the island to dis- 
grace you!” 

Through Caldwell’s consciousness 
there flashed the sadly sweet memory 
of his own dead boy; the memory of 
the delicate little limbs, unused to hard- 
ship, soft, and white, and fragrant; the 
trusting innocence of babyhood, the in- 
describable yet powerful tenderness and 
protective instinct which every man and 
woman, derelict or hero, feels wher they 
hold a baby in their arms. 

The trail was almost clear of the 
microscopic specks, and the wail below 
had ceased. 

“Lieutenant Caldwell,” said the boy, 
with the same impressive calmness, “I 
am going to bring back those fifteen 
hundred children—do you understand ? 
Don’t touch me, Wicks. I’m not drunk 
or insane. I realize the situation quite 
clearly, but I can’t howl over it. I’m 
going into the cordillero after those 
children, and I’m going to bring back 
the crusade, unharmed, repentant. I’m 
going to do more than that. I’m going 
to bring the—the Shoe Hombre back, 
repentant, unharmed, transformed. If 
you try to hold me back, I shall kill you 
—not kill myself in a frenzy—but kill 
you because the lives of hundreds of 
children depend upon what I do. Do 
you know now that I am in earnest? 
I am going to make good, Caldwell. I 
am going to qualify.” 

Something in the boy’s tone made 
Caldwell half believe that the day of 
miracles might not yet be over. Then 
another glance at the trail and the last 
of the creeping black specks, and the 
man’s faith vanished. 

“You'll die up there,” he said briefly. 
“You'll never find your way. You'll 
never find the crusade. They'll kill you 
on sight.” 

“I'll come back with the children,” the 
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boy repeated evenly. “I’ll come back 
with the whole damned outfit.” 

“A Pied Piper,” sneered the other. 

The red suddenly rushed into Clark’s 
white cheeks. 

“T don’t blame you,” he told Caldwell 
earnestly. ‘You've tried to save me. 
You tried to make me play the man. 
And I’m going to do it yet. You kept 
me from blowing my brains out last 
night. I thought you were a fool to do 
so. Now I see why. It’s up to me to 
save those kids. And I’m off!” 

He wheeled about, and started down 
the hill at full speed. Caldwell steadied 
himself on Wicks’ trembling shoulder as 
they watched the fleet running of the 
tall, slim figure that reached the barrio 
and tore across the open country. 

Caldwell released Wicks’ shoulder, 
and limped back into the comandancia. 

“Who says a boy doesn’t need a--a— 
chaperon?” he chattered, trying to blot 
out from his memory the picture of that 
specked trail. ‘Who says a boy doesn’t 
go through the ‘awkward age’? Wicks, 
get me some whisky, damn you! I’m 
an old man!” 


First of all, there must be water. He 
could not accomplish his miracle unless 
there was water. They had often 
warned him at the comandancia about 
promiscuous water drinking. Some- 
times it killed within five hours. But 
he must have it at any cost. After that, 
after the children were saved, the rest 
did not matter. 

Stumbling, groping, beating his way 
up the trail into the cordillero, the boy 
was conscious of all physical discom- 
forts. Only the great pulsating thought 
of what he had done, the enormity of 
his dissipation held his feet in the nar- 
row way, kept his eyes from playing up 
mirages as he panted onward over 
bowlders and brush, through mud 
swamps and treacherous green patches, 
which might contain snakes of danger- 
ous varieties. 

He had no compass, no guide to tell 
him which way the children had gone, 
which turn or pass the Shoe Hombre 
had seen fit to have them follow. But 
he plunged recklessly ahead, sometimes 
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letting his tongue hang between his teeth 
and lap viciously at his chin—it was a 
relief from the tense position of his 
jaws. This was the first time that the 
boy had been exposed to the sun. 

He threw off his shirt and belt and 
staggered ahead. The weight of the 
boots seemed impossible, and yet the 
ground cuts might disable him. So he 
kept them on, muttering out loud that 
he must have water, that if there were 
no water the crusade was lost, and 
would never come back to the town 
again. 

At one of the turns, he saw a small, 
brown body, naked and shining; one of 
the younger children who had dropped 
from the heat. Fortune was with him 
then. He could trace the crusade by 
the prostrated bodies on the trail. 
Clark hesitated. Could he taxe the 
child with him? No; it was the bulk he 
must save. He placed the youngster in 
the shade of a bowlder, and pressed on, 
determined to forget it until the greater 
deed had been accomplished. 

On, and on, and on! He threw away 
the light hat, which seemed to radiate 
the heat. He drew off one shoe, and 
tried to walk. But the stinging rock 
and the scorching heat from the earth 
made him go back, cursing the delay, 
and pull it on again. Two more chil- 
dren lay across his path. Each time he 
stopped to drag their bodies into shelter, 
and then race forward, making up for 
lost time. 

Now it was woods, now it was desert, 
now a volcano crater, now a spewing 
sulphur patch that stopped one’s breath- 
ing. And those children had crossed all 
these, had followed, had believed 

No water! What was he going to 
do? There must be water. Far ahead, 
oh, so very far ahead, the trembling, 
frantic boy saw the children. The 
children patiently winding in and out 
of the narrow path, clutching each 
othe?’s hands, some lagging behind, 
others sturdy and reliant. He saw the 
Shoe Hombre, partially exhausted. He 
saw his native teachers pushing the 
children on, singing pagan chants to the 
cholera god. 

But there was no water. The boy 





darted into a side path, looking at the 
ground, at the dry rocks, even up at the 
trees, with a desperate hope of a sudden 
mist falling. Dry, thirsty, barren land 
answered his gaze. He was rapidly 
gaining on the trail. He was inland, 
tearing his way through the dried brush 
for fear they see and kill him. No wa- 
ter, and he wasn’t fifty feet behind. 

They were going around a crater that 
was dangerous. He had heard the post 
describe it, and he must stop them be- 
fore they started. 

No water! The boy lay down on the 
white, fairly panting dust, and sobbed. 
He must stop them. He must make 
good. The children were going. They 
were fainting, exhausted, terrified; but 
they were going; they were following 
the Shoe Hombre! He—must—get— 
water. 

He stumbled up and on. Now was 
his chance. But his lips were parched, 
silent. His chance had come. He 
mustn’t miss fire. He must not miss 
fire, he told himself a dozen times. 

One lip had a hot, wet sensation. He 
put a dirty, scratched hand up in bewil- 
derment. The lip was bleeding from 
the altitude. _Water—blood—blood— 
water! Blood was liquid—rather a 
gory proceeding; something new, terri- 
bly, horribly new to try. But the chil- 
dren were going, and he hadn’t a second 
to lose. It was the last chance. 

With a cry of savage terror, the boy 
bit into his own tanned arm. He ripped 
the skin from above the elbow to the 
wrist, growling as he did so. It seemed 
hours before the first drop of blood 
oozed from its covering of firm flesh. 

He stood watching the slow trickle of 
red come from the limb, a homesick, 
half-crazed boy, alone in the island 
bosque, trying to save his children. The 
blood came only in drops. He buried 
his teeth again, snarling at himself for 
minding the pain. He bit and tore the 
flesh until a gush of blood rewarded 
him. The red liquid moistened his lips. 

Lying on his stomach, he wriggled 
through the patch of dried bush. He 
could have touched the last of the chil- 
dren with his hand. One crack of a 
twig and he was lost. 
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The Shoe Hombre, preparing to send 
the children on through the cordillero 
and sneak back himself to the barrio 
with a wild story about an angry set of 
pagan gods who demanded human life 
as a sacrifice, turned to give orders. 

Fifteen hundred tired, pitiful, igno- 
rant pairs of eyes met his hypnotic black 
ones appealingly. But as he started to 
speak, there came a voice, terrifying in 
volume, unmistakable in its tone of au- 
thority. It came from the clear blue 
sky overhead—directly over the Shoe 
Hombre’s head. 

The voice said in a mixture of Span- 
ish and native—the boy only knew a 
hodgepodge as yet. 

“Go back, people. I, the cholera god, 
am angry. I will send the plague to 
you. Go back to the schoolhouse, to the 
pale-faced schoolmaster lately come to 
the islands. Learn his lessons, listen to 
his teachings. If you obey, all will be 
well. No cholera shall come in any part 
of your island. If you do not obey, all 
will be wrong. Sickness, plague, famine 
shall visit you. Hiliario Hugo, thou 
hast sinned! Repent. Go back to your 
father’s occupation; go back to the rice 
field, thou sluggard, thou abigadillo! 
Right are the Americanos when they 
call you Shoe Hombre. Thou art a sin- 
ner—repent! Repent or I strike thee 
dead! Go back! Take up the fainting 
little ones who lay on the trail toward 
the east! Hasten! The schoolmaster 
will tell you the truth—the new teacher, 
through whose lips I will speak to you 
hereafter. Hasten! I am angry! For 
two thousand years I have not spoken 
to mortal!” 

The panic-stricken, frightened, fren- 
zied people prostrated themselves on 
the earth. The children bent their 
small brown bodies double in terror. 
And the Shoe Hombre, who had se- 
cretly doubted both the padre’s creed 
and the native religion, groaned and 
writhed in penitent agony. 

More wonders, more miracles! The 
voice floated higher. It came close to 
the Shoe Hombre, and br-r-r-r-r-red its 
commands into his ears. It came to the 
ears of the native teachers. It told 
Dolores to stop flirting, to marry the 
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Shoe Hombre, and make him work. It 
reiterated that the expedition had failed, 
that they must return to the school- 
house, beg the white man’s pardon, bow 
their heads beneath the yoke of Ameri- 
can pedagogy. Last of all, it told the 
Shoe Hombre to cut his nails, to start 
work on the morrow, and to have his 
wedding banns read on Sunday. 

The voice sang a bit, it chanted a 
phrase or so in native, it changed to a 
woman’s voice, high and penetrating; it 
came from all parts of the open country 
and the steep rock beds—save the brush 
where the bleeding boy lay. It went 
into the very bowels of the earth, and 
sprang upward. Never in all the island 
history had a god spoken directly to the 
people! 

The woice died away gradually, still 
commanding their return. It whispered 
a blessing; and then the sound of over 
a thousand throats imploring forgive- 
ness was heard. Next came the scam- 
per of hundreds of pairs of feet, invig- 
orated by the miracle. The crusaders 
started back in one mad stampede. The 
Shoe Hombre, crushed and humiliated, 
strangely converted to a belief in other 
things beside himself, ready to do pen- 
ance at the hands of his enemy. 

The footsteps died away. Once more 
the strange voice floated out to them, 
singing that all would be well if they 
obeyed. And the boy lay fainting in the 
bush, the blood streaming on the ground, 
staining the bleached twigs a deep ruby. 


It was a disordered, chaotic proces- 
sion that reached the barrio late in the 
afternoon. Wiley, Laughlin, and Eddie 
Hoefler, who had returned unexpectedly 
because of stumbling across the mur- 
derer, Alfondo, were preparing to spur 
their fagged troop out in search of the 
children. They were also planning 
whether to greet Clark with a strait- 
jacket or a horse pistol when he did 
come wandering home. 

When the barrio saw the crusaders, 
they set up a rejoicing that shook the 
very hills. Wiley, Laughlin, and Eddie 
Hoefler, of Negros, began to believe in 
miracles. When the Shoe Hombre fell 
at their feet, sobbing out his repentance, 
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promising to work in the rice fields, 
when the teachers openly declared that 
they would serve the white supervising 
teacher until they died, the men looked 
at each other to see if it was a private 
hallucination, all of their very own, 
brought on by extra chasing through the 
swamps. 

By degrees they learned the Shoe 
Hombre’s story. And, while mothers 
and fathers carried tired children home 
to bed, the men escorted the Shoe Hom- 
bre up to the comandancia, where they 
made him repeat the experience to 
Caldwell, who sat in his steamer chair, 
numb and strangely silent. 

After the Shoe Hombre went back 
to the barrio, humble of spirit, Caldwell 
told the men to follow the trail and find 
the boy. ; 

“He did it,” he declared. ‘God alone 
knows how. I don’t get the trend. But 
I’ve found out this last twenty-four 
hours that I was growing old. And you 
can’t believe a native under oath. Some- 
thing big broke out there in the hills 
to send these people back. And it was 
the boy that did it! Go and find him. 
I tell you he made good. All right, 
laugh if you want to. I tell you he 
turned the trick. I tell you these people 
actually believe they heard their god 
talk. Don’t waste any time. He may 
be in bad shape. Then do it to humor 
an old-timer, will you? I can’t go—I’m 
helpless.” 

“Shall we?” asked Wiley lightly. 

Eddie Hoefler, who had worked with 
Caldwell down in Negros, said emphat- 
ically : 

“It’s only Caldwell’s ankle that’s dis- 
abled, you know.” 


They found the boy still bleeding in 
the bush patch, sometimes muttering 
with a gurgle in his throat that the god 
would forgive them, sometimes singing 
a chant that sounded high above their 


heads. He fought them off when they 
tried to lift him, and told them he was 
willing to die alone if only the children 
came back. 

By degrees they carried him down the 
trail. It was slow work, and the night 
overtook them. They got him into the 
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comandancia before the barrio knew 
what had happened. The barrio and the 
surrounding barrios were too wrought 
up over the miracle to observe closely, 
They knew only that the supervising 
teacher was so angry that he refused to 
see them until the next day—a polite lie 
Caldwell had told the humbled Shoe 
Hombre, to ward off questioning. The 
Shoe Hombre had trimmed his finger 
nails, and the teachers were busy clean- 
ing the schoolhouses for the morrow. 

“He must have met a bad four- 
footer,” said the surgeon as he started 
work on the arm. ‘Look at the marks 
of teeth.” Then he gave a start. “My 
God, those are human teeth!” 

The others, awed and almost supersti- 
tious, bent over to examine the limb. 

“How long before he can tell us?” 
begged Caldwell piteously. “How long 
before I can apologize?” 

Toward morning, the boy opened his 
eyes long enough to explain. 

“It was only a trick,” he said hesitat- 
ingly. “It wasn’t—real bravery, you 
know. I always did the stunt at college. 
Somehow ventriloquism came easy— 
awful easy. It was new out here, and 
the brown skins fell for it. That's all! 
But, you see, I had to have water to 
moisten my throat; always drank a bar- 
rel of it at home before I could start. 
There wasn’t any, and so—the kids 
were going over that blasted crater you 
told me about, and I was almost crazy, 
and so——” 

He glanced down at the white gauze 
bandage with an almost shamed expres- 
sion. The men bent their heads in si- 
lent admiration. As Clark closed his 
eyes, he murmured: 

“Caldy, have I made good?” 

“Made good?” echoed Caldwell. 
“Kid, you’ve more than qualified.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us before now?” 
demanded the others. “Why the hell 
didn’t you tell us when you first came 
out? We could have had all kinds——” 

The faintest sort of smile flitted 
across the bruised lips. 

“It’s always good to have an um- 
brella for a rainy day,” he whispered 
as he dozed off. 

The men went outside to talk about 
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the master stroke, to discuss the almost 
unbelievable result the boy accomplished 
through the cleverness of a sheer pleas- 
ure pastime. To talk of the safety with 
which the school commission might 
visit, of the conversion of the Shoe 
Hombre, of their own thick-headedness 
in not understanding. 

Meantime Bob Clark slept peacefully, 
a new, pleasant feeling chasing through 
his sleep. A feeling that he belonged in 
this quaint, old comandancia, that his 
apprenticeship was at anend. He could 
talk, and laugh, and live with these men, 
and be treated as one of them. He 
could look at the scarred arm with a sig- 
nificance few would understand. It was 
his emblem of initiation. He could go 
back to his work and make these people 
trust him. 
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As for the West, the placid, uninter- 
esting West of monotonous civilization, 
varied only with stereotyped events of 
crime and commerce, he was done with 
that, too. Some day he might go back 
—of course, he would go back from a 
sense of duty to those who had sent him 
East. But only for a brief time. The 
girl had better marry the man who 
helped run Wall Street; she would be 
happier so doing. He would write and 
tell her so in the morning. It was good 
that he had not mailed that tear-sealed 
letter. 

He had made his mark. The lilt of 
the tropics’ song sounded in his dreams. 
The tropics had clutched him hard, yet 
he nestled contentedly against her stir- 
ring, dangerous bosom. 


Caldwell was right. He belonged! 


RETURNED 


SHE turned away ; her fragrant, wind-blown hair 
Gleamed darkly golden in the yellow dusk, 
And all along the palpitating air 
There ran the subtle, trailing rose’s musk. 


A sound of rustling garments on the grass, 
And she was gone, as passing breath of May, 


And darkness fell, I saw the last beams pass 
As if she drew with her the light of day. 


I never saw her more; and all the years 

Of waiting, longing, brought from her no sign; 
And yet with ardent vows and raining tears, 

She had declared her heart and soul were mine. 


Last night she came—came to me in a dream, 
And all her love rushed back a thousandfold; 

Her soul resplendent as the morn’s first beam, 
Turned all Love’s dross and ashes into gold. 


And when I woke, so vivid did it seem 
I still could feel her radiance on me shed. 
She had returned to me! It was no dream! 
I knew, before they told me, she was dead. 
Witt LISENBEE. 








HE room was a very cramped 
little room with neutral gray- 
green walls. A _ huge old 
desk, a relic of the Civil War, 
almost lined the wall opposite 

the door leading to the foyer. A big re- 
volving chair stood in front of it, and 
a ridiculously large waste-paper basket 
under it. A box of wicked-looking 


black cigars was at hand on its right 


wing. It was piled high with manu- 
scripts and letters, and littered with bits 
of ivory and bronze. A comfortable 
leather chair, that looked as though it 
were lounged in often by day or slept in, 
perhaps, at night, completed the fur- 
nishings, with the exception of some 
portraits, beautifully done, of an ex- 
quisite woman, representing four 
Shakespearean characters. 

\n orderly disorder characterized the 
place. The big furniture in so small 
a space gave the room a uniqueness— 
like that of a significant personality. It 
seemed to breathe the hoarded secrets 
of a great moving spirit. 

The room had been silent for many 
hours. The “Master” of the four walls 
had been absent on a short journey, 
which was sufficient reason for the with- 
ered flowers in the tiny vase before the 
miniature on his desk. The petals had 
nearly all fallen on the top manuscript. 

Suddenly, out of the stillness, sound- 
ed a timid, hesitating knock. There was 
no one to answer. Another knock, 
bolder and sharper; then a loud series 
of thumps that might mean, “I'll dare 


death to cross this threshold!” There 
was no response save the vibration of 
the little things about. Then the door 
was swung open with a flourish, and, 
according to no precedents whatever in 
the history of the room, some one 
crossed the dread border line without 
being announced. 

It all came of “Raggles,” the Mas- 
ter’s caretaker, being off duty for the 
day, and the charwoman neglecting to 
lock the door and carrying off the key 
by mistake. On such trivial blunders 
have great destinies hinged. 

The some one, who entered, closed 
the door stealthily behind her, and 
looked about with childlike eagerness. 
Her black eyes fairly devoured the 
place, and lingered with absolute wor- 
ship upon the portraits of the “Lady,” 
which she recognized at once as those 
of the Master’s wife, who had died just 
five springs before, and whose loss had 
been deeply mourned by her American 
public as the great artistic promise 
among the younger actresses. 

Then the girl’s eyes fell on the deli- 
cate ivories and grotesque bronzes, and 
hovered over the manuscripts. She 
moved to the desk, and stood in hushed 
reverence, her hands clasped boyishly 
behind her, her lithe, strong young body 
poised as though to conquer the unt- 
verse 1f necessary. 

She whirled about in the revolving 
chair, and, taking the Master’s pen, bit 
it reflectively, imitating his scowl. 
After which she laughed gleefully at 
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herself with a laugh that must have been 
born in the Western hills, and out of in- 
finite joy and freedom. Her curious 
eyes took in the pile of manuscripts, and 
rested on the top one where the petals 
had fallen. Instantly the pen fell out 
of her hand. Her face lost its look of 
mischievous inquiry and became won- 
derfully tender. She gathered the for- 
lorn little scraps together, emptied the 
tiny crystal vase, and, taking a fresh 
nosegay of lilies-of-the-valley out of her 
coat lapel, placed them before the mini- 
ature, and rose from the appropriated 
chair. 

She slid into the lounging leather one, 
and curled up in thoughtful silence. A 
long window faced the chair. She sent 
the dingy old shade flying up. Her at- 
tention fixed itself on the gay chase of 
the late snowflakes by the noisy March 
winds, and soon she was whistling to 
some sparrows that came pecking at the 
windowpane. Instinct must have told 
her that they were missing an accus- 
tomed treat. She hunted about, and 


spied a paper bag crowded in among a 


row of books that edged the bottom of 
the opposite wall. It contained some 
crumby bread. 

She pushed open the window, and 
with chirps and cajolings coaxed_ the 
birds to come and eat out of her hands. 
The red in her olive cheeks was almost 
as bright as the rose in her velvet cap. 

It was upon this picture that the Mas- 
ter of the four walls of the inner sanc- 
tum, and the Head and Heart of the 
vast outer sanctum of this famous the- 
ater walked in. 

A draft from the open door and win- 
dow scattered her last handful of 
crumbs and frightened the birds away. 
She turned in surprise, and the two 
looked at one another for the breathless 
space of a few seconds, until the well- 
known, myriad-wrinkled scowl came 
into the Master’s face as he inquired 
harshly : 

“Well, young woman, what are you 
doing here?” 

Her heart may have failed her, but 
there was no evidence of it. 

“IT knocked. No one answered. So 
I tried the knob—and walked in.” 
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“By what right? 

He seated himself in the judicial 
chair. 

“T wanted to see you.” 

“I make no appointments so late in 
the season.” 

“T know, but I want to 

He whirled about. 

“T am very busy. Good morning.” 

She started for the door rather de- 
jectedly, then returned resolutely to her 
former position. 

“I've come a good many hundreds 
of miles for this interview, and I think 
you've been very rude. I’m going to 
stay. I may never have another chance 
to speak with you—so I’m going to 
speak now.” 

“I am accustomed to being obeyed, 
my dear young woman,” was the curt 
reply. 

“Custom doth make tyrants of us 
all!” she misquoted, perching saucily 
on the arm of the leather chair. 

The crisp air blew in on her from the 
open window, and she threw back her 
square, military shoulders as if to court 
the sting of the sharp gusts of wind. 
The fine, heroic outlines of her head and 
body were silhouetted against the back- 
ground of sunshine and snow. She 
looked like the incarnation of joyous 
youth. 

The Master, 
took up his pen. 

“Well?” he growled out. “What do 
you want? Say whatever you have to 
say quickly. I’ve no time to waste.” 

The girl ignored his last remark, and, 
with a radiant face, pounced upon the 
mere permission to speak. In a twin- 
kling, she must have decided upon ex- 
treme brevity. 

“Want?” she said. ‘Position—your 
company—know I can act—am I en- 
gaged?” 

She smiled at him confidently, what- 
ever she may have felt. 

He bent low over his papers so that 
she could not see his expression. 

“Sorry,” he snapped. “Company 
filled. Good morning.” That was all 
she got for her impudence. 

Fortunately her deep-seated pride 
came to her rescue. She bowed and 
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apparently unmoved, 
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glided to and through the door, it 
seemed to him. The Master sprang up, 
followed, and called sharply after her. 

“Young woman!” 

The “young woman” turned. 

“You spoke to me?” she asked, with 
a haughty coldness that might have 
matched his own at any time. 

“Come in!” he commanded. 

She came. He questioned her keenly, 
and what he gleaned must have satisfied 
him, for he proceeded to draw up a con- 
tract. 

“Sign here,” he said, indicating the 
place. 

She coolly examined the paper, and 
was about to sign, when he shouted: 
“Stop that!” 

She was startled into splashing a de- 
plorable blot right in the middle of the 
precious document. 

“Oh, well,” she murmured, with quiv- 
ers of suppressed laughter all over her 
face, “that’s for luck.” She stamped 
it with the blotting pad and carefully 
scraped it clean before she inquired: “I 
beg your pardon. Stop what?” 

It’s mine!” 


“Stop biting that pen. 
Then, for the first time, the girl caught 
a glimpse of the unofficial man, and that 
momentary revelation served her well. 
“You are to report for rehearsal here, 
at this theater, on the first of next 


August. There is but one inflexible 
rule in my theater. Follow that and 
you'll remain. Otherwise F 

“T understand,” she said. 

“You understand ?” 

“Yes—that you are to be obeyed—if 
the heavens fall!” 

“Right !” 

He accompanied her to the door. A 
quick grasp of the hand, an almost gra- 
cious smile, and he had shut her out. 

The Master looked helplessly about 
the empty room, which appeared sud- 
denly to have taken on a dreary, grayer 
tone. The sunlight had shifted, and the 
snow had drizzled into rain. The subli- 
mated anguish of the past year’s loneli- 
ness, which he had striven to assuage 
with work, came upon him. He bent to 
his manuscripts with dogged determina- 
tion. 

A copy of the fresh contract lay be- 
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fore him. He made a few notes on its 


cover. 

Laura Lane. 
rado. Mother—French. 
line health, temperament, originality. 
per of a race horse. 

The Master’s eyes twinkled at that 
last item. 

As he filed it, a rare and familiar 
perfume caused him to lift his head to 
the lilies. He looked at them, amazed, 
then comprehendingly, and fell to on the 
top manuscript with savage, almost 
fiendish, energy. 


Age twenty-two, born Colo- 
Father—American. 
Tem- 


On the evening of the fifteenth, at 
seven-twenty precisely, of the following 
September, the Master sat puffing away 
in a dim corner of the desolate, empty 
theater. It was the event of the open- 
ing night of a pet play, and the prepara- 
tion for the production had been long 
and arduous. The Master was idly go- 
ing over the wearisome details when his 
thought stumbled upon the black sheep 
of his perfectly trained and disciplined 
flock. From the very beginning, the 
Red Rose Girl, as he called her to him- 
self—otherwise Miss Laura Lane—a 
name itself to be conjured with, had 
been a thorn in his official side. 

Brought up in the Western hills and 
out on the vast prairies, she had no idea 
of anything but freedom, was no re- 
specter of persons, per se, no tame little 
fireside cat to be cajoled with a saucer 
of cream. She had been drawn to the 
theater partly through necessity, he had 
learned, and partly through an. irresisti- 
ble attraction, as a magnet to steel. She 
came because she belonged. 

At the first rehearsal, he had in- 
trusted her with a small part, which she 
undertook awkwardly and confusedly 
until she became familiar with it. 

It happened that at the last moment 
almost—indeed, at the dress rehearsal— 
the ‘‘second woman” had fainted on 
scene, and, falling from her hiding 
place in a “set” loft, had injured herself 
severely. The Master blamed himself 
for the long and weary rehearsals and 
his inattention to anything but the fate 
of the play; but it was too late. It must 
be confessed that above and beyond this 
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regret was his despair of opening on 
scheduled time. Through sheer, abso- 
lute need, he called upon the raw re- 
cruit. 

He remembered how she had airily 
ventured. 

“Certainly I will play it,’ she had 
said; “but I'll have to play it my own 
way—not anybody else’s.”’ 

She was already conning the lines 
which he had thrust into her hands, and 
which had had to be crammed over- 
night. 

“What!” he had roared, trembling 
with rage. “You'll play the part as it 
has been rehearsed, or your notice after 
the first act!” 

Perfectly poised in the crisis, she had 
gone on rehearsing, unabashed, giving 
a noncommittal reading. It had been 
too late in the game to brew trouble by 
interference or to expect more than 
lines and cues, so he had made no com- 
ment. 

Now, as he sat puffing away at his 
big black cigar, he had no idea whatever 
of the fate of that role in her hands. 


Never once, since she had joined the 
company on the first of August, had he 


spoken to her other than officially. No 
opportunity had presented itself, and 
neither had sought it. He suspected 
that at last he had met a real opponent, 
who might usurp a share of his czarlike 
power in the theater, and also that she 
had made up her mind to win an indi- 
vidual position or die in the attempt. A 
clash was imminent. 

The minutes moved on. The waiting 
was intolerable. The Master never in- 
truded himself back on the stage on 
opening nights unless something went 
wrong. He'returned to his sanctum 
and turned on the green-shaded light at 
his desk. 

Like a message of comfort, the per- 
fume he loved invaded his senses. He 
looked. Yes, the valley lilies had some- 
how come to be in the tiny vase. He 
breathed in their fragrance, and laid the 
miniature to his cheek with a deep- 
drawn sigh that told its own story. 

“Six years ago to-night, sweetheart,” 
he murmured. 

Then he slipped the picture into his 
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left vest pocket, pulled himself together, 
and rang a signal bell sharply several 
times. 

Raggles, his “man,” a waif he had 
picked up in the doorway, half frozen, 
years ago, entered, wild-eyed. Raggles 
always vibrated with temperamental ex- 
citement for the entire organization on 
opening nights, as he flew in all direc- 
tions at every one’s beck and call. He 
was an institution in the theater, and the 
general messenger and right-hand man 
of the Master at all hours and in mani- 
fold ways. 

“Everything shipshape?’”’ the Master 
now asked him. 

“Shipshape, sir,” he reported. 

Even Raggles had acquired brevity 
under the ruling influence. 

“Miss Lane in condition ?” 

“Up to the mark, sir. She ” Rag- 
gles looked as if he were longing to put 
in a word, but he checked himself. 
Covertly, he had been Laura Lane’s 
champion from the first. 

“How is Miss Roberts to-night? 
Suffering much?” Miss Roberts was 
the injured second woman. 

“Pretty bad, sir. I’m afraid she is, 
sir.” 

The Master scowled. 

“Go to Patin’s and order some roses. 
Have them sent ’round to the hospital 
at once.” 

He hastily scrawled a 
handed it to Raggles. 

“At once, sir.” 

“By the way, how did those lilies 


note and 


come 

Raggles shook his head, rather self- 
consciously. Perhaps he had his own 
suspicions. 

*T don’t know, sir,” he said, “but they 
was by the door when I come in. I 
‘most stepped on ‘em. They was only a 
few, so I put ‘em in the little vase, sir.” 

“Right, Raggles, that will do,” said 
the Master abruptly. 

Raggles departed, sighing. The lilies 
had brought back to him, too, the Lady’s 
overwhelming triumph just six years 
ago to the night, when one side of her 
dressing room was literally banked with 
the Master's gift of these fairylike mes- 
sengers of love, incased in their pro- 
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tective sheaths of green. They recalled 
that other event, also, a few months 
later, when Raggles had been the last 
to linger, and to drop his small tribute 
of her favorite flower into an open 
grave—an event that had left only his 
Master of the theater, and buried out of 
sight with her the man these two who 
loved him best had known. 

The Master understood that sigh, and 
answered it with a desperate, raging 
awakening of grief for which there is 
no outward expression in a civilized 
world. 

He drove his sharp nails into his 
hands, and made his way to a private 
box with partly drawn curtains, and sat 
down to endure the agony of the first 
performance. 

The play went on as perfectly as he 
had conceived and rehearsed it, up to 
the entrance of Laura Lane. At her 
entrance, the packed house burst into 
spontaneous applause. She was sup- 
posed to play a stereotyped “ruined 
woman,” and her costume was supposed 
to be a dingy-looking, mournful black. 
Behold! <A pale magnolia of a girl, 
with big, melancholy eyes, and faint, 
tragic shadows about her cheeks and 
mouth, but with a proud lift of the 
head. The effect was of a still strug- 
gling but by no means dead spirit. She 
was clad in the softest, daintiest, purest 
of white. 

The Master’s unerring sense of 
beauty and balance caused him to re- 
spond involuntarily to her inspired in- 
terpretation, for the outward semblance 
did correspond with the most delicate 
accuracy to the “true inwardness” of 
his idea. But the novice’s outrageous 
disobedience, the daring insubordination 
choked the recognition, and he raged 
silently throughout the scene. 

As the curtain fell, he dug his pencil 
into a scrap of program, and furiously 
indited her “notice,” pressing the elec- 
tric button in the box at the same time. 

Raggles appeared. 

“To Miss Lane’s dressing room.” 

Raggles gave one look at his Master, 
and fled. 

The next act went on, and the third 
and last. It was a great night. Every 


member of the company scored, but the 
Red Rose Girl had won their hearts— 
there was no doubt about that. 

The Master never appeared on open- 
ing nights. That was understood. 
However, there were the usual calls for 
him, and “bravos,” and the lion of 
power in him rejoiced. Personal praise 
he scorned, but the praise of his work 
was sweet. 

Just as soon as the theater was emp- 
tied, the Master walked wearily to the 
sanctum. He had forgotten to turn off 
the light over the lilies, now drooping 
forlornly in the vase. He could not 
bear to look at them, so he took them 
out and threw them into the waste-paper 
basket, and shoved it out of sight under 
the desk. Then he bowed his head on 
his hands. 

“I’ve given her her notice,” he mused. 
“That settles it. The discipline of my 
theater shall not be interfered with. It’s 
the mainstay.” 

He strode restlessly about the room, 
aimlessly examining the grotesques and 
clearing away the litter of papers and 
books. He went from portrait to por- 
trait of his Lady as Juliet, as Viola, as 
Beatrice, and as Portia, standing before 
each in turn, and gazing with all the in- 
tense longing of his heart burning in his 
eyes. Finally he drew the miniature of 
her in her own exquisite person from 
his vest pocket. 

“T wonder what would have happened 
if I had guided you instead of molding 
you?” he thought. 

He seemed to be answered by a 
strange sense of her proximity. He felt 
as though he could, by the mere reach- 
ing out of his arms, infold her close, 
look once more into her wistful, search- 
ing eyes, kiss once more those tender, 
yielding lips. 

The Master sank into his chair, faint 
almost, with the memories that rushed 
upon him. 

He recalled her first timid suggestion, 
and how he had ruthlessly crushed it, 
and how, by a subtle instinct, he had 
known that, from then on, he could con- 
trol her life if he cared to. Cared? He 
had loved masterfully, jealously, madly. 
She had become his—body, soul, and 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE OBEYED 


mind—to make or to break. As an 
artist, he had “made” her, and—shortly 
after she had died. 

A hideous idea obtruded itself. Had 
he crushed as well as wreathed her with 
laurel, this fragile lily of a genius, who 
had left him to solve the problem of his 
years alone? 

The Master had a swift, urging im- 
pulse, almost like an impelling command 
from—somewhere! He sprang to his 
feet. A plan of action evolved with the 
incredible speed of inspiration. It was 
not yet too late. He would go to Laura 
Lane’s dressing room and retract her 
notice. He would make her “Laura- 
lane,” “The Lauralane” in a few years, 
tack on an insignificant first name, and 
cause the alliterative surname to go 
down into history. The Master resolved 
to revolutionize his method, and com- 
mingle his own great genius with the 
girl’s original native gift, guiding her 
slowly—slowly but very surely up to 
the topmost heights of dramatic expres- 
sion. 

Thus would he justify the Lily in 
causing the Rose to blow! 

As he turned the knob of the door 
and opened it halfway, he started back 
with a pang that almost staggered him. 
He looked again to make sure. Yes, it 
was Rockwell, his great rival in the the- 
atrical world. The Master had been 
sure that he had seen him standing in 
the back of the theater. And now—she 
was with him, the girl whose name was 
to have been conjured with. 

Well versed in Rockwell’s quiet 
means of luring away a favorite player 
to his own productions, it needed no 
clairvoyance to tell what had occurred. 
Rockwell had, no doubt, gone back to 
congratulate the surprising success of 
the evening; perhaps to sound the girl 
for the following season. She had 
shown him her notice. The far-seeing 
manager had jumped at the chance, and 
had engaged her then and there. They 
were now about to talk it over. 

The Rose would bloom for Rockwell, 
not for him, was the conviction that 
fixed itself like a poisoned arrow in the 
Master’s mind. An undefined, recurring 
hope died in that moment; an unrecog- 
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nized dream, that had cast its shadow 
before him since that fated March 
morning, had just vanished through the 
portals of his theater. 

The Master was worn to exhaustion. 
The lounging chair invited him; the lit- 
tle room, with its close walls, encom- 
passed him. He decided to stay. He 
hung up his old coat and slouch hat, and 
was about to discard his collar and tie, 
when a knock came. 

It was Raggles. 

“There’s something pinned onto the 
door, sir.” 

The Master had an intuition. 

“T’ll get it,” he said. 

He stepped out, and laughed grimly 
at the characteristic originality of the 
little note, tied with his colors—the the- 
ater colors, purple and gold—and 
pierced to the door with a dagger hat- 
He took it down and went back 


pin. 
into the room. 

“Anything more?” asked Raggles 
wistfully. 


“Nothing, ‘old faithful,’” said the 
Master, patting the dog-eyed creature 
kindly on the back; and gratefully, too, 
for the mere fact of his being there to 
share that bitter moment as he had 
shared in that other unspeakable sor- 
row. 

“Good night, sir,” said Raggles nerv- 
ously, embarrassed by the seldom-em- 
ployed epithet which the Lady had given 
him in token ef his never-failing service. 

“You might come a little earlier to- 
morrow morning and let me hear about 
Miss Roberts. See her, if possible, and 
tell her that I said she must hasten to 
get well, for we shall need her back 
in the cast in a fortnight.” 

“Yes, sir. I ss 

Again Raggles paused, with the same 
helpless hesitation that had overcome 
him earlier in the evening in regard to 
Laura Lane. It was as though he were 
longing to heal a breach; as though he 
dumbly sensed the still-born dream of 
his Master, and would have eagerly 
given his poor, shrunken, starved soul 
in exchange could he have wakened it 
to life once more. 

But even if he had found the courage 
to break through the Master’s iron re- 
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serve, how could his pitiful inarticulate- 
ness find adequate words? It may be 
that Raggles would have bidden him 
snatch back his happiness from the 
cloud which enveloped it—for who but 
Raggles had caught a glimpse of the 
poignant wave of pain and loss that had 
crossed Laura Lane’s face when he had 
heartbrokenly handed in her notice? 
Or the wave of magnificent defiance, 
that followed in swift succession? 

Yet all Raggles could do was to look 
unutterable sympathy and regret, and 
stumble out with an abrupt “good 
night.” 

“Good night,” called the Master, with 
a stipreme effort at cheerfulness. 

“He liked her—Raggles did,” he mut- 
tered to himself, getting into the shabby 
dressing gown, which always hung on 
a nail in one corner for emergencies 
like this. ‘He liked her. It must have 
cost the poor chap a pang to carry the 
notice back. Well, we lose, Raggles— 
we lose.” 

He lit a cigar, and puffed fiercely as 
he read the pierced missive, with the 
torn scrap of program attached. It said: 


God made me as I am, and I’m going to be 
what I hope He intended. God made you as 
you are, and you are a great man. But I 
can’t be what I am going to be if I obey, and 
you are not so great as I know you are if 
the worthless bit of paper I attach means 
anything to you on second thoughts, oh, Man 
Who Would Be Obeyed, if the heavens fall! 
The heavens have fallen, but—rehearsal is 
called for eleven, is it not? I shall be there 
promptly; possibly five minutes early 

LAuRA LANE. 


His conjectures had been false. Not 
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a mention of Rockwell, who, the Master 
felt sure, had designs upon the. girl’s 
future. He appreciated the bigness of 
the character behind that omission. The 
little room recorded the first ringing 
laugh of the Master’s since the Lady’s 
passing, the first note of pure joy. He 
read the impudent message again and 
again, then, stooping, drew out the 
waste-paper basket, and gathered up the 
faded lilies. He detached a pillar of his 
desk, which served as a secret panel, and 
reverently slipped them in with the little 
note. “Good night, my Lily” passed all 
but soundlessly from his mind, for he 
scarcely breathed the words, they fell 
so softly from his lips. 

He stood in silent communion, and 
pushed the pillar back into place only, it 
seemed, after some sacred compact had 
been sealed. 

The lounging chair no longer invited. 
The four walls now encompassed a 
workshop. Mighty projects would soon 
be under way, and their promotor 
worked with a concentrated fury. 

The next morning he appeared at re- 
hearsal—five minutes early—and sum- 
moned Laura Lane to the sanctum. 

“Young woman,” he began, in a 
stormy voice; but she fixed her mis- 
chievous, brimming eyes on him, and he 
paused. 

“Master!” she said, in a wonderful 
way. 

“Little woman!” 

That simple change of adjectives 
made all the difference in the world for 
years to come in two lives and a very 
famous theater. 


MY HOPES 


M* hopes are all like argent strands 
Transmuted by a magic moon; 
My hopes are all like shining sands 
Some distant Eldorado knows; 
| gather them within my hands, 
Their wondrous gleams and glows. 


I gather them within my hands, 
To me my life’s most precious part, 
The argent strands, the shining sands, 
And hold them to my heart! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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ST was five o'clock, and the 
? Parisian Bar was crowded. 
The talk was in many lan- 





guages—vibrant, gesticulating 
talk from Rio De Janeiro; 
calm, steellike talk from wealthy jock- 
eys; confidential conversation from the 
last man in the world to acknowledge 
he was broke; blatant speech from 
florid gentlemen with broad shoulders, 
fat stomachs, and an _ unquenchable 
thirst. 

“Hello, Charley! Well, say, can you 
beat it? If you're good I'll buy you a 
drink. Listen! Did you ever hear the 
story about—— Hold on, this is a 
crac kajack. Have you heard it? Be dV, 
take the orders.” 

rhe electric fans were running at top 
speed to get rid of the smoke. Some old 
gentleman coughed, and declared it was 
“too hot in here.” 

“Say, I got a car outside that’s a won- 
der. Come out to Bellevue, and get 
some air.” 

Over the rattle of the cocktail shaker 
jarred the talk—a steaming bedlam, 
apropos of women and horses, and Pre- 
ferred Pacific, and General Electric, and 
the terrible night that had passed; and 
some said “Never again,” and ordered 
a gin fizz, and squeezed their way to 
the stock ticker: and some said: “Did he 
went?” and others: “\Was you there?” 
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and “How is the missus?” “Present my 
regards.” And the smoke was thick, I 
say, and some were married, and some 
were not, and all had lived the pace. 

It was a sort of public club, whose 
dues were a franc a drink, and whose 
membership included every type, from 
the soul of honor to the transatlantic 
crook. Here, too, came daily the retired 
politician, safe in a foreign land, and 
who spoke of the old days and Tam- 
many Hall with tears in his eyes. And 
there was a broken ghost with a shield 
of true love tattooed on his gaunt hand, 
a blazon containing the flag of the 
United States of America intertwined 
with the Union Jack, and beneath it the 
words in blue: “Maggie.” His check 
also had not come. Besides, it was 
Paris, that magnet of the world which 
is a dangerous place for the man with 
nothing to do and Broadway habits. 

Somehow the Parisian Bar “made 
one feel at home,” and there was Paris 
outside to reel around in and get late for 
dinner; and some buttonholed you and 
told you the pet stories of Noah, and 
you had to roar and say: “Boy, take the 
orders,” shoulder to shoulder next to 
the sober jockeys, and a few sparring 
partners, and the faded nobility; the 
successful business men, and the fat one 
whose jeweled rings guaranteed his 
wealth. 
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And so they steamed, and so they 
swore, and most of them told you all 
about themselves, and nothing about 
Her. Briefly, it was a place where the 
selfish beast was frankly in his element, 
and you marveled at the patience of the 
Wives. 

Then entered Jason—Captain Regi- 
nald Rivers Jason—tall, and slim, and 
soldierly. You saw that calm courage 
of his in his clear, gray eyes, and his 
breeding in his clean-cut features. Jason 
impressed you from the first as a thor- 
oughbred. From the top of his blond 
head to the heels of his immaculately 
valeted boots, he convinced you of be- 
ing the well-bred young Englishman that 
he was. His voice was one of those re- 
fined voices that do not jar on the 
nerves, for it was soft, pitched low, and 
the English he used was fit enough for 
a printed page. 

He was exceedingly modest, and 
when he spoke of himself there was al- 
most a note of apology in his voice for 
having done so. One thing that was 


most amazing about Jason was the clear, 


healthy freshness of his skin, and the 
brightness of his eyes. He looked like 
a man who went to bed at eight o’clock, 
and drank mineral water by preference; 
whereas, the fact was, Jason seldom 
went to bed, and had a capacity for 
brandy fizzes that was as amazing as 
his memory. 

We had met again in the Parisian Bar 
this soft May morning, and for the first 
time I noticed Jason showed signs of 
fatigue. There was just the vestige of 
a sleepless night about his eyes. 

“Tired?” I ventured. 

He coughed slightly, and said, in his 
calm, gentle voice: 

“T took a long walk last night.” 

“Where ?” I questioned. 

“The stars led me on,” he said, smil- 
ing, and added: “I walked halfway 
around Paris by way of the fortifica- 
tions.” 

“It is a wonder you were not stabbed 
or shot,” I declared. 

“No, old chap,” he returned. “No 
one troubled me. You see, I love to 
walk at night. That is why I have five 
small apartments in different quarters, 


so I can turn in at dawn in the nearest 
where I happen to be.” 

I said nothing, and Jason said: 

“It is warm, rather; is it not?” 

And I said: 

“IT shot over a big shoot of an old 
friend the other day in Cologne. The 
heat was fearful. We were sizzled.” 

And Jason said: 

“T’ve been to see my dogs. Charming 
country out there—too lovely for words 
—and the stars—I walked quite all 
night.” 

“Dogs with you?” I inquired. 

“Yes, God bless them!” 

“How many have you acquired?” 

“Well, old chap, I must confess to 
more dogs than I should have. I've got 
thirty-two.” 

“Thirty-two? And you keep thirty- 
two dogs, and still have enough to eat ?” 

Jason coughed slightly, and con- 
tinued gently: 

“I dare say I’m a fool to keep so 
many, but I found a charming estate— 
one of those little old chateaux with the 
towers and steep roofs, and I couldn’t 
resist it. My dogs had not seen me in a 
twelvemonth, and they were overjoyed; 
rushed pell-mell from my guard’s house 
when I whistled; just one short whistle 
at the gate, and they came madly rush- 
ing tome. You know, I’ve got a Scotch 
terrier, and when the rest of the troupe 
followed me that night, the little fel- 
low, the Scotch terrier, stuck to my 
heels; I thought it was rather nice in 
him, for we had quarreled a twelve- 
month before, and, do you know, I be- 
lieve he knew he was in the wrong?” 

Jason sipped his brandy fizz, threw a 
coin on the bar, and I said nothing. 

His modesty held him silent. 

“Forgive me, old chap,” he said at 
length, “if I have talked too much. I 
love dogs. Do you remember the Comte 
De Joinville’s description of his wolf- 
hound? You must get that book. Still 
better, let me send it to you.” 

“That’s good of you,” I said, “but I 
hate to borrow books. I never think to 
return them.” 

“But I’ve got a first edition,” he in- 
sisted. ‘“TI’ll tell my solicitor to send it 
to you. He’s rather conscientious, you 
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see. It’s in my library in London. I 
haven’t seen my house in years, but I 
dare say he'll find it. You see, old chap, 
something happened—the thing you call 
the game of love—and since then I’ve 
never cared to return. I’ve taken the 
Channel steamer several times, and 
balked when it came to ringing my own 
doorbell.” 

“Memory of her?” I ventured. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I met her in India 
—rather rough on me. She was the 
daughter of a maharajah.” 

I sipped my fizz, and Jason was silent. 

“When were you in India?” I asked, 
at length. 

“Several times,” he replied. “I was 
born in China. I like India better, even 
more than Borneo.” 

“Borneo!” I exclaimed. 
country I should like to see.” 

“Rather amusing—Borneo,” 
Jason. 

“And you lived there?” 

“Yes, among head-hunters, bare- 
footed, for two years on the open beach. 
Wonderful nights, old chap!” 

“Tell me more,” I said. 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell,” said 
Jason. “Except they were kind to me, 
and made me blood-brother of their 
tribe. I shall never forget their con- 
stant little warfares and their quite feu- 
dal hospitality. They had rites, you 
know, and all that sort of thing; and 
dancing, and great feasts on the beach.” 

“And tortures,” I added. 

“It was done rather too quickly for 
torture,” Jason replied, touching the rim 
of his glass with the crest ring of his 
own people. 


“There’s a 


said 


The more I saw of Jason, the more I 
grew to respect that quiet voice of his, 
and the marvelous stories of his life, 
which I only obtained piecemeal, ow 


ing to his extreme modesty. Never had 
I known his equal, and when this morn- 
ing I mentioned, as we stood talking, 
how fit he looked, he informed me he 
had not been to bed. 

“Where have you been?” I ventured 
indiscreetly. 

“Down in the markets, old chap. I 
lend a hand there once in a while—just 
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at dawn. Last night we unloaded cab- 
bages. Great game, unloading cab- 
bages, and there are some queer old 
characters down in the Halles. The one 
drawback, you see, is,” he added, after 
a faint, nervous cough, and a fresh or- 
der for a fizz, “is that one has to drink 
absinth—rather bad absinth, I should 
say. Generous chaps, those big fellows 
who load the carts.” 

“And rather insistent, I suppose, that 
you should drink with them,? I ven- 
tured. 

“One can’t very well refuse,” he went 
on. “Rather an exciting night last night. 
We unloaded five carts—we had to work 
fast. You see, everything depends on 
the hour of the first sales; often there’s 
barely time.” 

“And so you did not go to bed at 
all?” 

“No,” he said gently. “I went for a 
ride in the Bois. I keep my saddle 
horses there. I’ve only two now. You 
see, old chap, I’ve made a bet with my- 
self not to touch my principal, and I 
thought that the four other nags I had 
were only a useless expense. It costs 
rather dear to keep a _ horse here, 
whereas in England one can have one’s 
horses more or less reasonably.” 

“So you sold the four?” 

He smiled, and when Jason smiles it 
is a kindly smile, touched with apology 
and regret. 

“T must confess, old fellow, I didn't 
sell them. I gave them away,” he con- 
fessed. “Possibly you remember four 
little English girls who danced at the 
Folies Bergéres. They were quite too 
lovely, but | imagine the life of a theater 
is a little hard. And there happened to 
be a chap who knew them, and when he 
introduced me I found them quite pale. 
So I said: ‘You must ride, my dears.’ 
‘But we don’t know how, sir!’ they said. 
‘Then you must learn,’ I told them. And 
I had Briquet, the riding master, teach 
them. And I said: ‘When you learn, 
and Briquet tells me you are quite sure 
in the saddle, you shall each have a 
horse for your very own.’ ” 

“By George! That was nice in you,” 
I putin. ‘And they learned? And they 
still ride, I suppose?” 
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“Charity is rather difficult,” said 


Jason, after a pause. “One never knows 
quite what to do in giving, you see. 
Briquet fell in love with the eldest, and 
sold the horses, and eloped with her to 
I’ve rather blamed myself 
He was rather 


Brussels. 
for my trust in Briquet. 
a rotter, wasn’t he?” 

Jason paused, and I said “Damn!” 
out of sympathy for him. 

Now, the more I saw of Jason, I say, 
the more I was impressed with his genu- 
ineness ahd his sincerity. Now and then 
he would refer to his several different 
domiciles scattered over Paris; and al- 
though it was evident, as he was wont to 
say, that he sometimes passed the night 
in one of them where, as he told me, 
“everything was always in readiness, 
should he turn the key in the door, and 
where his caretaker was never absent,” 
months would often pass during which 
he entered none of them. These care- 
takers, he told me, he had collected in 
England. And he had but one great 
weakness as far as I could discover— 
his love of Persian rugs, and he bought 
them so that at the end of the month, 
for he had an account with three Ar- 
menian rug experts, his rug bill ran 
higher than his weekly losses at the 
races. 

“And I believe, old chap,” he said, “if 
I did not hold myself well in check with 
a tight rein, I should be quite ruined in 
a fortnight. I love good rugs. They 
are like old friends. I love the soft 
colors. There is, after all, nothing like 
a good rug. It has, if I may say so, a 
personality of its own. Just like my 
wolves had.” 

“Wolves!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Jason. “You know I had 
a house once close to the Bois, quite in 
the forest.” 

“And wolves?” 

“Yes,” he confessed, “four. There is 
no more trusty watchdog in the world 
than a forest-bred wolf. They became 
very much attached to me, and then 
there is always a sense of danger, you 
know. One nearly killed my gardener, 
whom for some strange, and to me 
wholly unaccountable, reason he had 
taken a violent dislike to.” 
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After Jason made a statement of this 
kind he was unusually silent, twisting 
his blond mustache, and coughing slight- 
ly out of a sort of nervous embarrass- 
ment for having spoken of himself at all. 

There were hours when the Parisian 
Bar was deserted, and as Jason seldom 
ate anything, and more seldom went to 
bed, he found a certain restful repose 
when the Parisian Bar was empty; and 
so, one night, we sat there during the 
empty hours. And no sound broke his 
even, quiet voice save the buzz of the 
electric fan, and I saw him wince a little 
as he leaned over to light a fresh ciga- 
rette. 

“In pain?” I asked. 

“No, old chap, not worth speaking 
of,” he replied. “It passes quicker than 
it once did. It’s only an old wound. I 
had the good luck to be among the first 
to enter Peking. But that is another 
story. This old keepsake of a bullet, if 
I may call it so, I got getting over a 
wall during one of our skirmishes in the 
Boer War. Strange to say, I was thrice 
wounded climbing over obstacles.” 

I looked up at him with profound re- 
spect, and again marveled at this re- 
markable man; and soon he was chat- 
ting briskly—an unusual thing with him 
—about his losses at the races, which 
that week had been heavier than usual. 

And just then in came Billy Ransom. 
The Lord knows Ransom is quixotic 
enough, but he’s nothing compared with 
Jason. Now, Bill and I have been 
friends for years. You may remember 
“Tiger Drinking’? The Salon gave him 
a medal for it, and Ransom got lazy 
after that, and had his studio cleaned. 
I had just mentioned to Jason, as we 
three sat talking, Ransom’s “Tiger,” 
and Jason declared quietly that to him 
the tiger was the king of beasts, and not 
the lion. 

“I dare say there are those who might 
differ with me,” he added, “but to me 
the grace and beauty of a pure Bengal 
are a glorious sight.” 

“Ever seen one wild?” asked Ransom. 
He hulked back his big shoulders, and 
there was a good-natured twinkle in his 
blue eye. 
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“Yes,” said Jason. 

“Where?” | ventured. 

“In India—with my elephants,” added 
Jason. 

“Your elephants?” 

“Yes, old chap. One has to have 
them, you know. It is quite too dan- 
gerous, you see, to shoot tigers without 
elephants.” 

“Gee!” said Ransom. “I never knew 
you had hunted tiger. And you got one, 
eh?” 

Jason smiled. 

“Wait, let me count,” he said slowly. 
And he counted on his fingers, inter- 
rupting himself with some unintelligible 
names of places in the tiger districts. 

“Seventeen,” he finally declared. 

“Seventeen what?” I inquired. 

“Tigers,” replied Jason. “The larg- 
est one I remember killing was upon 
the estate of a maharajah, a great friend 
of my uncle’s.” 

“Tell me more,” I demanded, now 
alive with interest, though there was a 
genial curl of doubt about Ransom’s un- 
der lip. 

“Ah,” said Jason, “there isn’t much 
to tell. Killing tigers is like killing any- 
thing else. Besides, with a good ele- 
phant—if the beast is getting the bet- 
ter of him, the elephant, you see, just 
rolls on him while you hang on.” 

“Go on!” said Ransom, with a roar 
of laughter. “Don’t kid me. Why, 
you'd be killed when he rolled.” 

[ saw Jason stiffen, grow a little red; 
and I saw, too, that Ransom’s ill-bred 
remark had hurt Jason. 

“None of my elephants has ever 
hurt me,” he replied simply, after an 
awkward pause. ‘My old Tor, who was 
my best elephant for three years, would 
have sooner been killed than to have 
hurt me. Once, when I was obliged to 
leave him for a fortnight, he ate noth- 
ing for several days.” 

“And his joy at seeing you on your 
return?” I added, by way of balm to 
Ransom’s affront. 

“Rather,” said Jason, and I saw the 
tears start in his eyes. 

Of course, Ransom felt like thirty 
cents, and he deserved to. 

If you don’t like this true story it’s 
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no fault of mine. I’m only trying to tell 
you about Jason. To me he’s a marvel. 
To Ransom—well, Ransom is one of 
those rapins of Montmartre who be- 
lieve in no one. You have only to look 
at Jason’s eyes, calm and clear as a 
spring, to know he is telling the truth. 

That is what I told Ransom, and 
saw him hesitate, and then take water; 
and finally he agreed I was right. And 
we three, Jason, and he, and I, were 
good friends after that, and I loved to 
sit and hear Jason talk in his quiet, sin- 
cere way about episodes and incidents 
that many another man would have 
boasted over in imagining more that !:ad 
really happened, whereas Jason was 
calm and exact, and had no imagination 
whatever, which was proof enough to 
me he didn’t lie. 

Now, the vicissitudes of life are con- 
stant ever among the rich, and a man 
like Jason, who can afford to dash 
across the Channel and back to dine 
with friends in London, is not exactly a 
pauper, and this is what Jason did every 
now and then, for I saw him myself 
leave the Parisian Bar in a taxicab to 
catch the night express twice to my 
knowledge, to dine with friends in Lon- 
don. 

Naturally, I did not ask with whom, 
any more than I would have been indis- 
creet enough to inquire the number and 
street of his various domiciles. They 
were purely Jason’s affair, and not mine, 
and if he did not offer the information 
himself, I certainly, as I say, did not in- 
tend to drag it out of him, much as I 
was interested in the strange man, and 
convinced, as I was, of his splendid sin- 
cerity. 

[ believe it happened before three 
whiskies and sodas, but when I think of 
it again, one was an eggnog—that was 
Ransom’s—and Jason, standing between 
us, and in a hurry to rush to the races at 
Longchamps, felt for his pocketbook. 
He withdrew his hand from the pocket 
of his check suit, and a peculiar calm 
smile crept to the corners of his eyes. 
Oh, only for a second, but the smile did 
not escape me. 

“What’s happened ?” I asked. 

“Nothing worth thinking over,” re- 
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turned Jason. “I dare say it was fool- 
ish in me to have carried so large a sum 
about with me.” 

“Gone?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he replied gently. 

“Where were you last night?’ 

“Oh—in the Halles.” 

“Unloading cabbages, of course.” 

“No, beets. Last night,” he said, 
turning, “last night was the heaviest I 
remember in my life.” 

“And yet you look as fresh as a young 
colt out of a field,” I returned. 

“How much money did you have with 
you ?” interrupted Ransom. 

“Five or six thousand and 
francs,” said Jason, very quietly. 

“Five or six thousand francs!’ we 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

“You lost five or six thousand francs! 
And you carried that sum into the 
Halles, and into the worst dives I 
know? It’s amazing,” I declared. 


’ 


odd 


“More foolish than amazing,” re- 
turned Jason. 

“Who took it? Have you even a ves- 
tige of an idea?” I ventured. 


“Yes,” said Jason. “A little girl in 
Quavous’. You know Quavous’ café, 
next to the fish market. You see, old 
chap, she was crying, and I felt sorry 
for her.” 

“And, somehow, her head found a 
resting place on your shoulder.” 

“Yes,” said Jason frankly. “I felt 
sorry for her.” 

“While she felt 
book,” said Ransom. 

“I dare say that is what occurred,” 
confessed Jason. 

“And you are not going to the po- 
lice ?” exclaimed Ransom, in surprise. 

“Tt would only get her into trouble,” 
said Jason. “One must be tolerant in 
life with those who are unfortunate. 
Besides, their life is hard enough.” 

“Say,” said Ransom, “you’re a noble 
person, and I like you, but you take the 
cake! She'll have a carriage, a gown 
from the Rue De La Paix, and an apart- 
ment near the Bois by to-morrow.” 

“It was a sum one of my solicitors 
had brought me from an estate over in 
Sussex,” explained Jason, “and he came 
quite late to my hotel, just as I was 


for your pocket- 
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going out last night. And I thought 
nothing more about it, and put it into 
my pocket. Can you see? After all, it 
doesn’t matter. I should more than 
probably have lost it to-day on the races. 
It is a little awkward, isn’t it, being Sat- 
urday, and the bank closed?” 

I looked at Ransom, and one of those 
mental telegrams passed between us. 
Jason was too good a fellow to refuse. 
He accepted the modest sum we man- 
aged to produce between us. 

“If it wasn’t, you see, old chap, that 
Don’t Worry is going to run to-day, I'll 
be hanged if I’d go near the races. He 
comes from a good stable. Do you 
know, I’ve known that horse since he 
was a colt.” 

There crept again that calm gleam in 
his clear eyes, and the corners of his 
mouth winked in a smile as he scribbled 
a receipt for the nine hundred francs we 
had given him. Not a bad sum to rake 
up from the pockets of two painters, but 
both Ransom and I had just been paid 
—actually paid for a picture—and we 
tore up the receipt, and sprinkled the 
bits over Jason’s immaculate derby hat, 
which made Jason flush a little, and 
finally burst out laughing, a thing which 
he seldom did, not wishing to jar “those 
who might be sad about him with mirth 
which might be unwelcome and un- 
seemly at the moment to those who 
might be sad.” 

That is about the way Jason ex- 
pressed it to me one day when we were 
discussing consideration to others, and 
his quiet, unassuming punctiliousness in 
this respect was charming. You see, 
Jason was a gentleman, born and bred. 

And so he went off to the races, and 
the receipt lay in bits where he had 
stood. For who could take a receipt 
from a thoroughbred like Jason? 

Both Ransom and I felt relieved; 
neither of us is used to carrying around 
large sums. We, too, might have met 
a tearful lady in distress, and, besides, 
giving it to Jason was like putting it into 
the bank. We knew it was safe, and 
would be returned to us promptly. 

The following day, Sunday, Jason dis- 
appeared. 

Ransom came into my studio with a 
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short note from Jason, saying he had 
been suddenly called to London on a 
matter of selling one of his kennels of 
terriers. Ransom was quite worried. 
He even went so far as to call Jason a 
Munchausen, which was foolish in Ran- 
som, because he should have been more 
observant, and have—well, frankly, 
Ransom never expected to get his money 
back, but I did. It seems a hard thing 
to say, but those were almost his very 
words. I cursed Ransom. I said: 

“Old boy, you should have more 
knowledge of character than not to 
know Jason is a thoroughbred. Don’t 
you know he’s got seven separate apart- 
ments in Paris, dogs and horses where 
he wills?” 

“But where does he live?’ asked 
Ransom earnestly, and so point-blank 
that I halted in my enthusiasm. 

“Well, I can’t tell you e.vactly where 
he lives,” said I. “I’ve never been in- 
discreet enough to inquire, but I'll bet 
you the interior of the particular home 
he chooses for a day or a fortnight is 
the home of a gentleman. You heard 
what he said about his rugs? His fa- 
vorite rugs are with him, mark my word, 
and he has a hobby for early editions, 
and stained glass, and-——-” 

“Have you finished?” 
Ransom. 

“I tell you!” and he banged his fist 
on the table so that the bottle of bub- 
bling soda toppled and reeled up steady. 

“He's a liar!” shouted Ransom. “To 

mind, our money’s gone.” 

“Hold on,” I said, “that’s too strong. 
Didn't he say he’d given orders to his 
solicitor to forward it from London?” 

Ransom looked at me with a pitying 
glance. 

“Solicitor,” he half sneered. “Yes, 
like hell he has! Solicitors after him, 
but not his own. Oh, you! You are 
extraordinary. Who don’t you believe 
in? Who don’t you, by gad? Very 
well, you'll see where your confidence 
and enthusiasm will land you some day. 
Into—well, I’m making no bones about 
it—into even crime.” 

“Really,” said I, not at all liking Ran- 
som’s manner. 

“See here, 


interrupted 


Ransom,” I went on 
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slowly, “‘we’ve been good pals in the old 
quarter for years—ever since we first 
worked together at Julian’s, ever since 
the day you handed me, I remember, a 
stick of charcoal, and said: ‘Try that. 
Yours is too soft.’ Remember it? No, 
you don’t believe in Jason. I do. It’s 
simple, isn’t it? And when I believe in 
any one no one on this side of the Styx 
can convince me I am wrong. I owe 
my rent, so do you, with the money we 
sent Jason to the races with. Don’t 
worry. Don’t worry, I say. Jason’ll 
pay, all right. I'll bet you a very small 
beer that the solicitor is on his way now 
from London with the amount. That's 
a princely way of squaring a debt, and 
it would be just like Jason to send him.” 

The day passed quietly, and neither 
Ransom nor I mentioned Jason. We 
ordered a modest dinner together at a 
Bouillon Duval, and spoke of the prices 
that had been paid for some pictures, 
just as if we might have bought them if 
the other fellow hadn't. 


Three days later we were again in the 
Parisian Bar—Ransom and I—and just 
then Jason came in. 

You may not believe this, but “it’s 
quite true,” as Jason says, and Ransom 
nearly had a fit, and I was glad. Glad 
of Jason’s arrival, I mean, and Jason 
said: 

“My dear old chap, I’ve just been to 
London.” 

And I said: 

“How are things over there?” 

And Jason said: 

“Not bad. There’s a new show at the 
Gayety, and the roast at the Cock & 
Crown is better cooked than last year.” 

And we said nothing, knowing that 
the cooking of the English has no sea- 
soning whatever. 

“Well!” exclaimed Ransom pomp- 
ously. “Any more news?” 

And Jason sat down. And he did a 
thing which was simply splendid. He 
deposited nine hundred francs on the 
table. 

And Ransom said: 

“My dear old boy!” 

And I said: 

“Thank you, old chap.” 
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And Ransom sat there like a million- 
aire, a sort of type who lends half a 
million to a town, and gives them a 
library after it. In fact, Ransom was 
silent, and for some moments I think 
he was knocked out by the blow, and I 
said to Jason: 

“You've been to London.” 

And Jason said: 

“Rather.” 

And he continued: “Met an old 
friend of mine. Hadn't seen him for 
years. Do you see? A doctor—quite a 
celebrated practitioner—with a fellow 
whom I knew in Africa. You see, old 
chap, I’ve marched across Africa.” 

“Clear across?” 

“Yes, clear across, from Zanzibar to 
Boma.” 

“How many times?” I ventured. 

“Twice.” 

And Ransom said nothing. 

“He had had rather a blow, this old 
friend of mine,” continued Jason. “You 
see, his youngest daughter disappeared. 
Yes, she disappeared,” repeated Jason, 

“How?” I asked naturally. 

“Well, it happened in the country 
southwest of Boma,” Jason went on 
easily. “She was the daughter of an 
old friend of my uncle’s, and we were 
obliged to question the camp—the serv- 
ants, and so forth. And, you see, we 
sifted the situation to the bottom, and 
there wasn’t a grain or even—mind you, 
old fellow—a vestige of suspicion on the 
servants; so we concluded that only a 
gorilla could have eloped with her, for 
there had been one after the plantains 
near us.” 

Ransom leaned forward. 

“And then?” I ventured, seeing Jason 
was thirsty. 

“Well, then, old chap,” continued Ja- 
son, “the father, you see, and the girl’s 
fiancé, and the governor of the province, 
and myself, tracked the beast. Oh, the 
evidence was conclusive.” 

Ransom leaned intently on his elbow 
—cynically ; and I lit a fresh cigarette. 

“How far?” I asked. 

“Two nights and a day,” said Jason. 

He coughed slightly through embar- 
rassment. 

“I hope this doesn’t bore you, old 


, 
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chap,” he added, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

“Go on,” said I, and Ransom again 
leaned forward, half convinced. 

“You see, it happened like this,” con- 
tinued Jason. “The young girl had been 
taken away before sundown. She was 
remarkably pretty for her years. Half 
the night we hunted for her, but to no 
avail. It was not until daylight that we 
struck the fresh trail of a gorilla, lead- 
ing southwest through the jungle— 
rather awkward going on account of the 
roots, which made a sort of trellis over 
the swamp that lay some fifteen feet 
below, and which we came often nearly 
slipping into. 

“Finally, about noon, we managed to 
get clear of the swamp, and, still on his 
track, we entered a dry forest. Here 
we could follow the beast far easier. 
He was carrying her in his arms, for | 
found a bit of her calico dress torn off 
in a thorn bush, at a yard’s height 
above his track; and every now and 
then we discovered her tracks—places 
where he had put her down to rest. One 
of her feet was bare, the other still held 
its shoe. Evidently the gorilla had not 
wounded her, for we found no blood. 
There have been cases, you know, where 
they have been exceedingly careful of 
their captives.” 

“T can imagine the joy of the father,” 
I said. 

“Rather!” said Jason. “I never knew 
a pluckier chap than the fiancé. I don’t 
think he spoke more than a dozen words 
during the two days and a night we fol- 
lowed on the beast’s track. He just 
bucked up, mind you. I dare say I could 
not have been as brave as that under 
the circumstances. She was a beauti- 
ful girl, dark eyes, and hair that reached 
almost to her knees.” 

“Go on!’ I said, half brusquely, for I 
was absorbed in this strange story of 
Jason’s. In fact, spellbound and eager 
for the dénouement. 

“And you got him? And the girl— 
was she still alive?” inquired Ransom. 

“Yes,” said Jason simply, “though she 
was in a dead faint. The beast was 


squatting before her as we crept up, and 
peeped through the ambush we had 
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He had tied her to a tree, strip- 


chosen. 
ping the center of a peculiar big leaf 
from which he made a cord that is 
strong as elastic; and there he sat in 


adoration before his captive. He had 
been careful when he carried her not to 
touch with his great hands her flesh. 
She wore, you see, a simple calico 
gown,” 

“Of what color?” I asked. 

“White,” said Jason, coughing slight- 
ly. ‘We gave the fiancé the first shot. 
The beast fell forward onto his great 
chest, and, strange to say, he died with 
his eyes riveted on the girl. She was 
unconscious when we released her, and 


the gorilla had fed her and given her 
water, releasing her at noon for exer- 
cise, and at night, that she might sleep. 
She told us everything that had hap- 
pened—how careful he was not to 
wound her. He was an old male, almost 
as tall as the average man. I felt sorry 
for the poor old beast when our shots 
struck him.” 

“Jason,” I said, “you’re amazing!” 

“Well, you see, old chap, life is rather 
strange, isn’t it?’ And he smiled. 
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Ransom took his leave. 

He had to—abruptly, and he held the 
guffaw struggling up within him until 
he reached the door and slammed it back 
of him. 

As the door closed on Ransom, I 
said: 

“Do you know what I think of you? 
I’m convinced you’re a born liar. Those 
different apartments of yours—all bosh! 
Where do you really live?” 

Jason’s smile widened. 

“Tn a small hotel. I’m quiet there for 
my work.” 

“Work?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, work! You see, old boy, I 
have to work. I’m a short-story writer, 
and I believe in 

“In trying it on the dog, eh?” I in- 
terrupted. “So you chose me?” 

“T dare say we won't quarrel over it, 
old chap,” he replied. 

“Nonsense!” I said. 
episode ?” 

“Oh, the gorilla story is true,” said 
Jason, and I saw a look in his eyes as if 
I had wounded his feelings. 

“Forgive me, old boy,” said I. “I did 
not mean to doubt you for an instant.” 








“But the gorilla 
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Suggested by Theodosia Garrison’s “Song of Heloise” in AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE. 


HOUGKH to the cloister I have yielded thee 
And monk am I, yet anguished loss still sears 
My life, despite these stern and holy years. 
Before Our Lady’s shrine, in ecstasy, 


I vision, not that mother: 


radiantly, 


My Heloise, my worshiped one appears, 


And in her arms—Christ! 


Count these bitter tears, 


For her fair rest, through all eternity. 

Lord, if the sacrifice atones, if bliss 
Shall come, hereafter, to this riven heart, 

Bid me thy sainthood joys and glories miss, 
To know once more her laughter, which athwart 


My soul sped music. 


Give again her kiss. 


Then, Abelard shall be of heaven part. 
LILIAN WHITE SPENCER. 

















N all my trip I had been un- 
able to discover whether my 
horse was merely an eccentric, 
or was somehow endowed 
with a mystical sense of div- 

ination. I had hired him simply because 
he was fat, and for a trip of any length, 
when the going is to be slow, one should 
always choose a horse that is fat and 


phlegmatic. 

But whether by accident or design, 
this corpulent steed of mine had a habit 
of coming to abrupt and determined 
stops, which after the third day out I 


invariably respected. I had come, by 
then, to the conclusion that any place 
at which he stopped was a place worth 
stopping at. 

On the first day he had so called my 
attention to a clump of little orchids in- 
credibly rare, a specimen of which it 
had been my life ambition to find. On 
the second day, and in the same manner, 
he stopped by a tiny patch of lichen that 
I did not even recognize, and which was 
so small that even at his leisurely gait 
it seemed impossible that he could have 
seen it. And always at the close of the 
day these abrupt haltings of his found 
me the most ideal camping places. 

He may have caught these powers 
from my gypsy wagon like a sort of 
contagion, or he may have been a fairy 
—I never knew. But, as I say, I hada 
great respect for him. I grew to thrill 
with a premonitory excitement at the 
very sight of his forefeet planted 
evenly and obstinately in the road. 





This afternoon—it was a full hour 
before sunset—the thrill was the same. 
I glanced around at the ground expect- 
antly, and as a matter of course, but I 
saw nothing of interest. I had, indeed, 
been half dozing in my seat, and had not 
noticed, as must have been the case, 
that we had been traveling for some 
miles over a well-ordered road that 
stretched along between great and 
equally well-ordered country places. 

Now, on either side, I saw only green, 
well-clipped banks, which sloped gently 
to the roadside, with not even a curious 
weed to draw my attention. 

My horse, I concluded, was fallible, 
after all, and I raiséd my eyes to en- 
counter the whimsical gaze of a young 
man about my own age, who leaned 
against a towering stone gatepost. A 
rampant, gilded lion was above his head, 
and he was smoking a cigarette I had 
never seen before outside of Russia. I 
wondered for a moment if it were the 
cigarette or the man that drew my 
horse’s attention. 

He must have seen how my eyes had 
been searching the ground, for 

“Are you looking for something?” he 
asked. 

I flushed a little, 
seemed so absurd. 

“You will think it strange,” I an- 
swered, “but I have fallen into the habit 
of looking about me every time my 
horse stops, which he does with unac- 
countable abruptness. By a strange co- 
incidence I have never been disap- 


my explanation 
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pointed. Either these New England 
roads of yours have grown richer of 
late years in the rarer flora, or, like 
myself, my horse is something of an 
amateur botanist.” 

“A botanist?” he repeated. “You 
surprise me. I should not have taken 
you for a botanist.” 

“It is not my profession,” I replied, 
“but my amusement in vacation, I am 
really a manufacturer of motor cars.” 

“That may explain it,” he said. 

“Explain what?” I asked, a little puz- 
zled. 

“Your gypsy wagon. It is, I see, 
American built—after an English de- 
sign, in all probability, for the things 
are new to us here—and therefore prob- 
ably made to order—your own order, I 
take it.” 

I nodded. 

“Then, my dear man,” he asked, toss- 
ing aside his cigarette, “why on earth 
do you have the gray-blue body striped 
lavender? Most botanists that I have 
met have a highly developed color 
sense.” 

I laughed, and climbed down from 
my seat. 

“The thing has been worrying me,” I 
said, “ever since I started. I ordered 
cherry red, but there was some mistake 
about it.” 

“My name is Goodwin,” said the 
young man, “and I have been wonder- 
i as I watched you come along the 


ing, 
oad, if you would not care to put up 
here overnight. You won't find any 
place to camp for several miles as yet. 
The road lies between more or less for 
mal places until you pass Hanbury, and 
that could not be until well after dark. 
I can offer you a shower and a decent 
bed, and I have some new claret on 
which I should really like your opinion. 
What do you say?” 

He spoke with a pleasant and engag- 
ing frankness, and I did not hesitate. 

“T should like it above all things,” I 
replied. 

Without another word he turned in at 
the gate, and my horse docilely followed 
him. I began to suspect that the man 
himself must be the interesting rarity. 

The driveway wound pleasantly un- 
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der arching elms, through which the 
cheerful sunlight filtered, and with a 
sudden, graceful turn brought us within 
sight of the house flanked by terraced 
gardens, a beautiful New England vista 
stretching away behind it. The house 
itself was of red brick, broad and low, 
with an unpretentious, comfortable 
splendor. The whole place was that 
perfect union of solid wealth and unfal- 
tering good taste, almost unknown in 
America since the decay of the old pa- 
troon families, and until the renaissance 
of the last decade. 

A groom in fawn whipcord met us by 
the low, broad steps, and led away my 
gypsy wagon as if it were one of his 
regular evening duties; and my host, 
passing by the front door and diagon- 
ally across the broad, tiled veranda, 
opened French windows, and I stepped 
in after him over a flat sill into a great, 
oak-raftered room, half den and half 
library, a cool and restful place where 
twilight was already fallen. 

And here I rejoined him when I de- 
scended from my shower, and the silent 
ministrations of an impeccable valet, 
who respectfully arrayed me in sumptu- 
ous borrowed plumage. 

“You will find that leather chair com- 
fortable,” said Mr. Goodwin. ‘Do you 
want the lights or do you mind smok- 
ing in the dark?” 

“Just as you prefer,” I replied. “Per- 
sonally I find the twilight restful.” 

And over excellent cigars I found my 
host restful, too. Like myself, he had 
wandered much over the face of the 
world, nor did he give me travelogues 
on places where he had been, a tendency 
of some globe-trotters which I detest. 
Rather, we conversed lazily, compar- 
ing, commenting, and wondering, taking 
a mutual and reminiscent pleasure in 
the beauties we had seen up and down 
the broad earth. Strangely enough, it 
was the lavender stripe of my gypsy 
wagon that brought us at last to the sub- 
ject of beauty, and soon, to my surprise, 
I found myself in the midst of a heated 
argument, and heard my host calling my 
own ideas elemental and dangerous, I 
quoted one of the Greek philosophers. 

“Ah, that’s it,” Goodwin said eagerly. 
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“That's why it’s dangerous, simply be- 
cause it is pagan, because it is physi- 
cal and sensual, with no redeeming rec- 
ognition of any spiritual source.” He 
laughed a little at his own earnestness. 
“You must forgive my warmth,” he 
said, “but we have hit upon a hobby of 
mine. I am afraid I have not made my- 
self plain.” 

“T don’t know exactly what you mean 
by ‘dangerous,’ ”’ I admitted. 

“And yet you yourself have spoken of 
Greece, Greece that by its very mistaken 
sense of beauty fell at last into ruin and 
decay.” 

If curiosity is a vice, then I freely ad- 
mit myself one of the most vicious men 
in the world. I never can manage to 
be contented with exteriors. The out- 
ward appearance of my fellow beings 
is as provocative a lure to me as the 
gateway of a labyrinth; as the hidden 
places of the earth, equatorial or arc- 
tic, draw the explorer from his own 
hearthstone with an irresistible, illogi- 
cal magnetism, so the hot and cold fast- 
nesses that lie behind the faces I meet 


daily entice me, whether I will or not. 
From the moment when my eyes had 
first fallen upon my host I had been 
strongly drawn to him, and now I felt 
surging up within me all the old accus- 
tomed inquisitive desire to know some- 


thing of the real man, perhaps to 
wrench by sheer force an illuminating 
friendship out of the darkness. 

We were already in the midst of a 
discussion, Goodwin had already 
warmed to it, and I was human scientist 
enough to know that he was in my 
hands. He was evidently a man of gen- 
erous warmth of emotion, a man it 
would be easy enough to prick by a few 
craftily chosen phrases into actual an- 
ger. He had done me the compliment 
of thinking me intelligent. I had only 
to answer his hot logic with a few dog- 
matic banalities, and the thing was 
done. 

I became as dogmatic and banal as a 
missionary, and as positive as a success- 
ful manufacturer in a city club, and I 
signed and sealed my avowed opinions 
by a quotation from Ruskin. Ruskin is 
a wonderful weapon, a kind of fire 
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arrow; he always works. I have never 
met a man of Goodwin’s type whom 
Ruskin could not be counted upon to set 
aflame. I had Goodwin pacing the 
room as I talked, and as I concluded 
with my borrowed sentence on the true 
inwardness of beauty, he swore aloud. 

“What is it?” I asked quietly. “What 
is the matter ?” 

“You are the matter,” he said; “you 
and your idiotic opinions. Listen! I 
took you for a man of intelligence. 
Now I’m uncertain whether you are an 
idiot or not.” He was almost shouting. 

“An idiot?” I repeated. 

“Either that, or woefully misin- 
formed.” He put his hand undecidedly 
to his lips, and paced up and down, 
shaking his head angrily. 

“I’m going to give you one chance,” 
he said, at last. “I’m going to see if 
you can understand something. You 
prate and mouth of beauty as if it were 
an outside thing, and pop schoolbook 
phrases at me. Can’t a man of your age 
and probable education understand that 
nothing matters except as it affects us 
personally ; that the thing you were talk- 
ing about is not a matter of line or of 
rule, but like humanity itself an indefin- 
able holy mystery, not something mate- 
rial, but something spiritual ?” 

“Just what do you mean by that?’ I 
asked coldly. 

“I'll tell you what I mean,” he said. 
He stopped his pacing, and nervously 
lighted a cigar, throwing the match with 
a sudden little gesture of decision into 
the grate. “I'll tell you what I mean in 


‘terms that I should think any one could 


understand. It’s a story, if you will, 
but more than that it’s a moral and a 
truth.” 

I lit my own cigar, and waited, for I 
knew I had him. He had mastered his 
anger somewhat, and when he spoke he 
spoke slowly and carefully: 

“T once knew a man, whom we will 
call Denison. You may know him, or 
may meet him some day, so, with your 
permission, we will call him Denison. 
Even yet he is given to wandering 
around occasionally; for a good many 
years that was all he did do. He had 
an uncomfortable amount of money, 
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just enough to spoil him, not enough to 
give him any sense of responsibility, and 
save for the old woman who had 
brought him up, he felt no affection for 
any of his relatives. 

“What he should have done when he 
left college was to find something to do, 
and do it hard. Instead of this he just 
drifted. He imagined he was improv- 
ing his mind, that it was his duty to see 
the beautiful things and places of the 
earth, for beauty was his goddess—he 
was even indecent enough to say so. As 
a matter of fact, it was not a goddess, 
but a disease. He started from an un- 
healthy premise, and in four or five 
years he had lost all his sense of propor- 
tion. He became not so much a seeker 
after beauty as a coward who fled from 
what he thought was ugly—a neurotic 
coward, as surely damned as were your 
old neurotic pagans. 

“Every year the earth became more 
narrow for him, beauty became rarer 
and far to seek, and what pleasure he 
took in the sight of it was overwhelmed 
and lost in his new and growing sense 
of the ugly. He had really become a 
neurasthenic, you see, the most un- 
happy and unbearable sort of man that 
other men may meet. In their heart of 
hearts most of his friends, I believe, 
despised him. I for one did, I am sure. 

“Tt was because he was lonely that he 
began to seek amusement in games of 
chance. He knew that it was his inter- 
est in life which was sick, and pone 
inte ‘rested him. He found in its 
from the terror of 


excite- 
nent an escape sor- 
did things which gilded its own sordid- 
ness 

‘Facilis descensus Averni. As is 
common enough, he played in luck for 
two or three years, and then, as is more 
than common, a bad year came. He had 
begun playing a system by this time, and 
his system won just enough to convince 
him that it was theoretically right, and 
to leave him when he had been in Monte 
Carlo four weeks suddenly face to face 
with utter and absolute ruin. 

“He was nervously unwell enough, 
and he had played long enough, to be- 
lieve that his ill luck was due to some 
outside agency ; this educated and sensi- 
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tive gentleman believed that he was fol- 
lowed by a demon of mischance—a hoo- 
doo, a jinx, call it what you will; I don’t 
believe there is any real, well-bred word 
for it. 

“She was a girl of about twenty-five, 
who sometimes passed him in the corri- 
dors of his hotel, and who sometimes 
watched the play at the casino. 

“Most people, I am sure, thought her 
good-looking. She had beautiful hair 
and eyes, and a really lovely mouth, a 
mouth that was not too small, but was 
beautiful because it was fine, and, like 
most mouths, reflected more than any 
other feature the character of its pos- 
sessor. It was a little sad, perhaps, a 
little wistful, but it was tender, and kind 
and uncomplaining, and when she 
smiled there was a gentle humor about 
it altogetner bewitching. 

“Neverthless, Denison shuddered 
at his first sight of her, for God had 
given her a back which was not quite 
straight. No normal man would have 
noticed it, or if he had noticed it would 
have thought twice about it, but Deni- 
son's neurotic eyes saw nothing else; the 
very sight of her upset him. Whenever 
she came into the casino, his nerve 
would desert him, and, strangely 
enough, I grant you, on any day on 
which he saw her, he was sure to lose 
heavily. He hated her more than he 
ever hated the devil. 

‘Time and again he thought of leav- 
ing Monte Carlo; but he knew that if 
he were to retrieve his fortunes at all, 
he must still play for high stakes, and 
Monte Carlo suited him exactly. He 
also felt that she would follow him like 
a phantom, and it did chance that once, 
when he ran over to Nice to change his 
luck at playing baccarat, she had hap- 
pened to choose that day for the same 
excursion ; so that he fled back to Monte 
Carlo in something like a panic, to be- 
gin that feverish week of play which 
brought his final ruin, 

“He got up one evening from the ta- 
bles, and rather ostentatiOusly ran over 
a thick bundle of notes. They were all 
he had in the world, but he made a dis- 
play of them—although the sum was 
too little to do him any real good at all— 
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because he wished the watchful author- 
ities to know that he still had money, 
that they might be less watchful, for he 
intended killing himself. 

“He stopped for a moment to pre- 
tend interest in the play at another table, 
and then, satisfied that no one cared 
whether he went or not, he strolled out 
of the casino, and began wandering, 
with apparent aimlessness, through the 
semitropical gardens. 

“The night was warm and sweet, and 
many people were taking the air. He 
passed them sometimes in twos and 
threes, and the shadows seemed full of 
whisperings and laughter—laughter that 
stirred a spiritual nausea in him. He 
felt, too, a sullen irritation, for, in spite 
of his precautions, a sense of being fol- 
lowed grew upon him. But at last he 
found a bench which suited him, and sat 
down, sliding his) hand into the side 
pocket of his evening jacket, where the 
little automatic pistol lay cool and flat. 

“He looked on death with disrelish, 
knowing it ugly, but he had made his 
determination. He was conscious only 
of one poignant, shameful regret. He 
had been brought up tenderly by a sister 
of his mother’s, and of late years he had 
contributed largely to her support. His 
death would leave her absolutely alone, 
and almost penniless; he knew, also, 
that she loved him. She had been very 
kind to him, and even awkwardly ten- 
der. He flushed hotly in the darkness 
with a shameful consciousness of his 
cowardly desertion, but he shrugged the 
feeling away, feeling his bitterness 
greater than his shame. 

“His hand closed around the auto- 
matic, and he drew it softly from his 
pocket, then hastily concealed it between 
his knees, feeling, rather than seeing, 
some one near him. 

“A footstep sounded on the gravel, a 
little hesitant step, scarcely audible 
above the sullen beating of his own 
heart. There was a soft rustle of silk, 
and not far above his own eyes he saw 
the white glow of a face in the dark- 
ness. He mentally cursed all women, 
and held his breath till she should pass ; 
but she had stopped, and he could feel 
her eyes upon him. 


“Ts it Mr. Denison?’ she asked un- 
certainly at last. She spoke scarcely 
above a whisper, but the low, sweet 
voice thrilled stirringly in his senses, 
and he knew it beautiful, even in his 
despair and anger. Still he did not an- 
swer, and again the beautiful voice 
asked: ‘Is it Mr. Denison ?” 

“*Yes,’ he replied, as indifferently as 
he might. ‘Why?’ 

“He was conscious of knowing no one 
at Monte Carlo, certainly not a woman, 
and a woman who would stop and speak 
to him in the dark. He was much too 
fastidious for that. 

“‘T am going to sit down, if I may,’ 
she said. ‘I want to talk to you.’ 

“Again he made no reply, but he 
knew she was groping uncertainly for 
the bench, and he shrank from her to 
the farther end, so that the thing he held 
between his knees rasped a little at his 
moving. He heard that she caught her 
breath sharply; her small fingers fell 
upon his arm, and tightened there for 
an instant. 

“Were you really going to do it?’ 
she asked. 

** “What ?” 

“*Run away from life—kill yourself ?’ 

“Denison was angry. 

“*My dear young lady,’ he said, ‘I fail 
to see how either my life or my death 
concerns you. I am not even conscious 
of ever having seen you before.’ 

“He was not certain, but he thought 
he heard her laugh, or the sound might 
have been a sob. It was too faint to 
tell. 

“Oh, you haven’t met me,’ she said. 
‘You must know that in the first place, 
but you have seen me a good many 
times, and I have seen you and been 
worried about you. And I thought that 
to-night, when—when you went out of 
the casino, that you might be thinking 
of something like this, and so I followed 
you. Won't you please put that revolver 
in your pocket? I only want to talk to 
you for a little while, and then you can 
do whatever you please about it.’ 

“Denison laughed bitterly. 

“*T don’t mean to be rude,’ he said, 
‘but I am in no mood for conversation.’ 

“*T know,’ she said gently. ‘I know,’ 
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for he had moved as if to get on his feet. 
“You mean that if I do not choose to go, 
you will go yourself; but—but I have 
made a difficult decision, and now you 
must listen to me. If you went some- 
where else I would only follow you.’ 

“She laughed softly. 

“*You see, I am very determined, 
once my mind is made up. Why do you 
want to kill yourself? -Is it only be- 
cause you have lost your money?’ 

“Again to himself Denison cursed all 
women. Here was some soft-hearted 
sentimentalist, he thought, who was go- 
ing to offer to pay his passage home. 
Perhaps she would even suggest finding 
employment for him. A woman was apt 
to do anything—they even sent flowers 
to murderers, he remembered. Then 
by some sixth sense he knew that she 
was not going to do that. Unexpectedly 
he found his jangling nerves already 
soothed and quieted by the sweet charm 
of her voice. He leaned back passively. 

***No,’ he said, ‘it is not only that, al- 
though that is enough. I have made a 
mess of things. I find the world hate- 
ful.’ 

“ ‘Hateful?’ she repeated. 
What is the matter with you? 
sick r 

***T suppose so,’ he said; ‘sick of the 
whole thing. Why?’ 

* ‘Believe me, I am sorry, and I think 
[ understand. I think I have under- 
stood for some time. A well man does 
not call the world hateful.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘Because, in the first place, that is 
just what the world is not, and no well 
man would find it so; neither if he were 
well, and found the world sordid and 
cold and unpleasant, would*he call it 
hateful. That is not a word a man 
would use, a well man, Mr. Denison.’ 
She paused a moment, then laughed 
again, half timidly. ‘You know,’ she 
said, ‘if you had called it a rotten world, 
I shouldn’t be half so much worried 
about you.’ 

“Denison laughed, too; somehow he 
was not offended. 

“Tt is certainly a very ugly one,’ he 
said. 


‘Hateful? 
Are you 
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“*T do not find it ugly. I think it is 
beautiful, and fine, and worth living in.’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Denison positively, 
‘it is not.’ 

“He could not have explained by 
what mental process he came to his de- 
cision; perhaps there was no process, 
and no decision, only the delicate scent 
of violets in his nostrils, a dim, perva- 
sive consciousness of the woman beside 
him, herself dainty and spiritually sweet, 
a clear mystical call of personality. 

“Be that as it may, he spoke with a 
sudden rush of words, pouring out his 
life to her, laying bare the sick thing he 
called his soul, sparing neither himself 
nor her innocence; and because she was 
innocent, and had suffered, and was a 
woman, she heard him to the end with- 
out a word, as a mother might have lis- 
tened to a son—all good women carry 
into their beliefs a potent maternity— 
and, like a boy, when he had finished, 
although he felt immeasurably relieved, 
a certain terror and shame came upon 
him. He tried to pull himself together. 

*“*So, you see,’ he said, ‘I am taking 


the only course that is open to me.’ 


“The long minute before she 
swered seemed to him an eternity. 

**No,’ she said gently, ‘I think there 
is a better way for you—for both of us. 
That is one of the things I want to talk 
to you about. Perhaps you will think it 
very queer, but I have made up my 
mind. I am only twenty-five, Mr. Deni- 
son, and yet | somehow know that un- 
less I take my life into my own hands, 
it will not give me all I want of it. 
Women feel such things instinctively. 
I want love and a home, Mr. Denison.’ 

‘You mean * Denison began un- 
certainly, but she interrupted him. 

“*No, I’d rather say it myself. I 
want you to marry me.’ 

“There were tears in her voice. He 
knew she struggled for its control; he 
knew that she was désperately fright- 
ened. 

“*It is harder than I thought,’ she 
said. ‘I thought it would be a way for 
both of us—and that I was a sensible 
woman, and could say anything, but I 
find that I have overestimated myself, 
I have been so lonely, and I thought you 


an- 
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were lonely, too. It seemed wicked that 
I should have so much money, and 
neither help myself nor any one else 
with it. Oh, can’t you see, can’t you 
understand ?” 

“ ‘Yes,’ said Denison gravely, ‘I think 
I can.’ 

“Something of his old, unspoiled self 
stirred within him; an unformed hope, 
perhaps, that being of some good in the 
world might help him back to health and 
normality. He could not in a moment 
be really unselfish. His distaste for 
death had grown stronger with his con- 
fessiom and hers, and the vibrant con- 
sciousness of her presence. Still a gam- 
bler, he believed in chance, and it 
pleased him to take a gambler’s risk. 

‘‘If you are quite sure that you still 
wish it,’ he said, ‘we can be married to- 
morrow.’ 

“She read him easily. 

“*You mean you are willing to risk 
it. You do not even know who I am.’ 

“Denison flushed in the darkness, but 
he answered her seriously and honestly: 

“*T am afraid that is true. Do you 
still wish it?’ 

“*No,’ she said; 
yourself. You have seen me, and I 
want you to see me again—before you 
really decide.’ 

“Denison got to his feet, and gave her 
his hand courteously. He felt light- 
headed, and the world seemed new-born 
and lovely to him, so that he thrilled 
with a forgotten gayety. 

**Come,’ he said, ‘we will look at 
each other under one of the lights.’ 

“And still hand in hand, like lovers, 
they went down the path, until they 
stepped around a clump of palms into 
the full glare of an arc light. There, to 
his lasting reproach, he drew back from 
her, with too apparent horror in his 
eyes. He saw her face, white and tear- 
stained, her sweet mouth quivering, and 
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the lovely eyes reading his very heart, 
and he knew her for the woman whom 
above all others he had feared and 
avoided ; he knew, too, that he was giv- 
ing her pain more bitter than death. She 
did not speak, but he answered her. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘no, I did not mean it. 
Do not look at me that w ay; it’s going 
to be all right. I was only Surprised. I 
have seen you so often.’ 

“He was struggling with all the man- 
hood that was in him to undo the harm 
of that one look of horror; for a greater 
pain than his own had burned away his 
cowardice, his selfishness. I think that 
he even deceived her. He felt that he 
had done so, and he tried as best. he 
could to be absolutely honest. 

“*T will give you what I can in life,’ 
he said. ‘You must not think me cruel, 
but I want you to know—lI am not sure 
that I can give you love. Is the rest 
enough ?’ ” 

Goodwin paused in his story. The 
room was in darkness, and our cigars 
had both gone out. I heard him fum- 
bling uncertainly for a match. 

“Did he ” IT commenced. “Did he 
ever si 

Goodwin got to his feet, and put his 
hand upon my shoulder. Some one had 
come into the room. 

“In the dark, Denny? 

“May I a on the light ?’ 

“Yes,” Goodwin answered. 

There w as a click of the electric 
switch, and the room was flooded with 
a soft glow. A little woman with lovely 
hair and eyes, and the sweetest, happi- 
est mouth in the world, stood smiling at 
Goodwin in the doorway. I do not 
think that she saw me at first, nor, at 
first, did I notice the back that was not 
quite straight. Goodwin’s hand dropped 
from my shoulder, and I turned to look 
up at him. His face was a face trans- 
figured, so bright with love and adora- 
tion I turned away my eyes. 


si a voice said. 


es 





HO helped you?” 

Detective Lynch leaned 
against the bars in the wom- 
en’s division, chewing thought- 
fully at the end of a dry cigar, 

and staring with nonchalant intentness 
at the figure behind the grating. For 
three days he had asked the question 
over and over, and at first the woman 
had explained in great detail that no- 
body had helped her; she had argued 
that she knew nothing about the case, 
that she was innocent of participation in 
it, that her arrest was another conspir- 
acy of the police. 

And always—no matter how long or 
how vague the conversation—Detective 
Lynch returned to the three-word in- 
quiry. He greeted the prisoner with it. 
He left her with it in her ears. 

Finally he said to her: 

“In the end, you'll have to tell. You'll 
only save time by confessing now, and 
the longer you delay, the worse grows 
your case. I want to know who worked 
with you, and I’m going to know.” 

The detective spoke without irrita- 
tion. There was even kindness in his 
voice. But the woman was beyond the 
compelling influence of words—kind or 
harsh. She had altered her course but 
little during the three or four days of 
private inquiry, declaring in the begin- 
ning that she had had nothing to do with 
the robbery, and concluding by saying: 

“IT tell you nobody helped me. I 


didn’t commit the robbery. I'll stand 
by that statement, and it’s up to you to 
prove something otherwise. At any 
rate, you’re only wasting a part of each 
day by asking me questions. You know 
that, Lynch. You know me.” 

Lynch smiled, and went away. He 
chuckled, without pleasure, over her 
final statement. 

Know her! He had followed her 
career of crime from the first moment 
she had come to the attention of the Chi- 
cago police. He had run her down half 
a dozen times, and secured her convic- 
tion, but never for periods of great 
length. He had worked on scores of 
clever robberies, knowing that the wom- 
an was the perpetrator, yet totally un- 
able to identify her with the crime in a 
manner that would result in lawful and 
legal punishment. 

Her name was Margaret Cobb. 
Through the commission of many 
crimes of breaking and entering, she 
had earned a nickname in the profes- 
sion; and about the Chicago dens of in- 
iquity, which she never personally en- 
tered, she was referred to as Richmond 
Maggie. She was skillful to the point 
of being uncanny. She was daring to 
recklessness. She was intelligent, edu- 
cated, and, through personal feeling, had 
nothing to do with the criminal classes, 
amid which her work placed her. 

Her career of wrongdoing was an 
open book to the blue-eyed detective. 
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He was aware of her increasing years; 
of her association, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the business, with men of a 
criminal character; of her long-buried 
desire for semirespectability; of her 
gradual working toward the achieve- 
ment of that goal. No longer was 
Richmond Maggie the agile performer 
of gone years. Her ambition, crimin- 
ally, had dwindled, with the adding of 
gray hairs to her head. 

And yet, when the Ellistons had tele- 
phoned headquarters concerning the 
robbery, and when Detective Lynch had 
idly glanced over the written report at 
headquarters, he felt the old pull of in- 
tuition; he concluded, without asking a 
question, that Richmond Maggie had 
plunged for the last time, had aimed at 
a regal stake, and captured it. 

The facts were few, and without mys- 
tery. 

The Ellistons, wealthy, and of a pork- 
slaying disposition, had accumulated 
many jewels. Father Elliston had re- 
mained in Chicago, pursuing the noi- 
some porker to the killing pen, convert- 


ing its precious body into chops, axle 
grease, cough medicine, hair brushes, 


and genuine pigskin. Mother Elliston 
had taken the girls abroad at fitting in- 
tervals, collecting the gems of foreign 
lands, and avoiding the payment of 
United States customs whenever pos- 
sible. In the course of time, the Ellis- 
tons were thoroughly bejeweled. When- 
ever they adorned a social function, the 
noise of their sparkle was heard for 
blocks. The opera scintillated when they 
attended. On the opening night, at the 
theater, the ushers openly pointed out 
their diamonds to ignorant persons. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the 
Ellistons had informed police head- 
quarters that a robbery had been com- 
mitted in their home. Persons unknown 
to the Ellistons, and highly disliked by 
them, had broken into the Michigan 
Avenue residence; had avoided the 
French pup in the dining room; had 
wandered about, collecting priceless or- 
naments from Naples and Venice; and 
had capped the achievements of a pros- 
perous night by breaking into the jewel 
case in Eleanor’s room, and stealing dia- 
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monds, pearls, and other gems, that had 
cost the Ellistons twenty-four thousand 
dollars, Eleanor had attended the thea- 
ter the night before. She had not worn 
the entire twenty-four thousand dollars’ 
worth of decoration, but had kept the 
case in her room during the night. 

Would the police do something about 
it immediately ? 

The police would. 

Sergeant Kinney instantly dispatched 
two detectives to the scene of the out- 
rage. Privately, he spoke to Detective 
Lynch, who had already formed an 
opinion. The latter was placed in 
charge of the investigation, and his first 
act was to travel without ostentation to 
a point on Wabash Avenue, where the 
houses are modest, but comfortable. 
There he found a tall and not unhand- 
some woman sewing a fancy edge on a 
tablecloth, and otherwise pursuing activ- 
ities that are commonly supposed to go 
with quiet domesticity. 

“Get on your hat,” said Detective 
Lynch. “We want you at headquarters. 
And, before going any further, I’d like 
to have the ring you're wearing on your 
little finger.” 

The woman looked up without sur- 
prise. 

“What for?” she said. 

“Ellistons,” replied 


Lynch. “The 
ring, please.’ 

The woman turned the ring on her 
finger several times, gazing at it with a 
fresh interest in its brilliance. Then she 
slowly drew it off, and handed it to the 
waiting Lynch. 

“You mean I’m accused of robbing 
somebody ?” she asked. 

“Without a doubt you are,” Lynch re- 
plied. “I accuse you of breaking into 
the home of the Ellistons last night, and 
stealing some twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewels.” 

“Lynch,” the woman answered, with- 
out emotion, “don’t be ridiculous.” 

“You've made me look so _ before 
now,” he admitted grimly. “This time 
I think you lose. The ring may or may 
not belong. It doesn’t matter much.” 

“The ring,” she said quickly, “is a 
gift. I received it this morning.” 
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“Which makes me think that it does 
belong. You’re a pretty ancient hand at 
the business to be wearing the stuff 
openly. But you’re a woman, and 
women are funny people. Let’s quit 
talking, and go over to see the boss.” 

At headquarters, Richmond Maggie 
was asked a number of questions, at all 
of which she smiled coldly. She denied 
knowledge of the Elliston robbery. 
After a time, she was locked in a cell. 

Detective Lynch visited the bereaved 
family, and Miss Eleanor identified the 
ring which had sparkled on Richmond 
Maggie’s finger. It was a diamond the 
family had purchased in Paris. 

Lynch returned leisurely to headquar- 
ters, and talked matters over with Rich- 
mond Maggie. 

“It’s as I told you,” he said cheer- 
fully. “One of the Elliston family iden- 
tifies the ring. A good crook like you, 
Margaret, ought to can such stuff as 
feminine vanity; but we all have our 
little weak points, and yours happens to 
be, in this case, wearing one of the 


jewels a few hours after you pull off 
the job. 

“Now, do be sensible about it,” Lynch 
continued, after the prisoner had stared 


at him in determined silence. “I know 
what you want. I know what you've 
been aiming at. And you're going to 
put your ambitions on the fritz unless 
you take my advice. You want to cut 
out thievery, don’t you? You want to 
be as respectable as you can be, and if 
you go to some other city and settle 
down, and stop robbing, you can live the 
rest of your life in peace. But there’s 
only one way to do it. You've got to 
give up the Elliston jewels. You've got 
to tell me where they are, and who has 
them. When we get the jewels back I'll 
guarantee that your case will never come 
to trial. Furthermore, the man who 
helped you on the job will get off with 
you. 

Richmond Maggie’s eyes kindled for 
a brief instant in the gloom of her cell. 
Then her lids narrowed, and she looked 
at Lynch defiantly. 

“Quit kidding me,” was her response. 

“All right,” the detective concluded. 
“If you won’t tell me who helped you, 
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and if you won’t surrender the loot, of 
your own free will, I'll simply have to 
make you do it.” 

“IT wish you luck,” the prisoner re- 
plied, and for the time negotiations 
ceased completely. 

Lynch conferred with his superior 
and admitted that little had been accom- 
plished. It would bring the police de- 
partment no satisfaction to convict 
Richmond Maggie and send her away 
for robbery, without locating the Ellis- 
ton gems and restoring them to their 
saddened owners; and in order to bring 
back the stolen property, it was first 
needful to lay hands upon Maggie’s ac- 
complice, the man who had actually en- 
tered the Elliston home. 

“It’s as plain as a burning gas tank,” 
Lynch said to Sergeant Kinney, “that 
Maggie engineered the haul. One of 
her workers did the actual looting. 
You'll remember that the person who 
got in first climbed a flower arbor in the 
rear of the house, stretched across a 
four-foot veranda, and pulled himself 
up to the window. Richmond Maggie is 
somewhere around forty years old. She 
couldn’t climb into an open hack with- 
out help. Now, the point is: Which 
one of these geezers helped her ?” 

He shuffled six photographs between 
his fingers, staring at them thoughtfully, 
and spreading them out upon the ser- 
geant’s desk. The pictures were repre- 
sentations of well-known criminals. 
Some of them had been inactive, so far 
as the police knew, for months. One or 
two were high up in the profession. 
Others were comparative beginners. At 
the moment, it happened that none of 
them was wanted by the police. 

“We know them all,” Sergeant Kin- 
ney said, scratching his head. 

“Sure we do,”’ Lynch replied. “‘Here’s 
Carney, and Vincent, and Grant, and 
Joe Devine, and Walker, and Johnson. 
I know that each one of them has 
worked with Maggie on other jobs, and 
I also know that at this minute some one 
of them has got the Elliston jewels 
packed away in cotton, waiting to see 
what we do with Maggie. I don’t actu- 
ally know it, but I feel it. There’s only 
one thing to do, and I’m going to do it.” 
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“Which is?” 
ney. 

“I’m going out and round up the 
whole gang, one at atime. It may take 
me a week, but I’m going to get them 
all here under our thumbs, and we'll be 
certain to have the right one where we 
can handle him in case anything turns 
up.” 

“We won't have a scratch of evidence 
against them,” Kinney said doubtfully. 

“No; but you never can tell what will 
turn up. Remember the time I pinched 
the pushcart man on Dearborn Street? 
Anyway, I'll get them in here under a 
lock, and we'll see what can be done. 
I’m going to do a little thinking about 
it. Maggie has beaten me out so often 
before that I’m getting peevish. This 
time I’m going to put it on her.” 

The detective wandered aimlessly 
around Chicago’s streets for a week, 
glancing casually into places with which 
he was familiar. Now and then he 
tapped a citizen on the shoulder, and 
expressed a desire to hold converse with 
him, and enjoy a brief ride. The ride 
ended at headquarters; and within the 
week, as he had prophesied, Detective 
Lynch had corralled six crooks, whose 
records were known to the police of 
many cities, and who always might be 
locked up on the vague charge of being 
suspicious persons—generally with jus- 
tification. 

In each arrest there was little con- 
versation. Lynch informed his captives, 
one by one, as he made the arrests, that 
they were wanted at police headquar- 
Beyond that he was mute. He 
gave no reason. He intimated nothing. 
He explained nothing. On the side of 
the arrested ones, there was equal reti- 
cence. No man inquired why he was 
being arrested. Long experience and 
past arrests had taught each crook that 
time would speedily enlighten him, and 
that questions asked were useless, and 
sometimes damaging. 

“And now,” Sergeant Kinney’ said, 
later on, “now that you’ve got the bunch, 
what are you going to do with them ?” 

“Why, I’m thinking of holding a sort 
of confab on Monday,” the detective an- 
swered. “I thought it mightn’t do any 


queried Sergeant Kin- 


ters. 
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harm to have all hands on deck for a 
little chat in the captain’s office.” 

“Have you any idea which one of 
them is the man?” 

“Not yet,” Lynch answered cheer- 
fully. “I think I will know a little more 
about it by Monday night.” 

Saturday evening, the detective spoke 
for a short time with Richmond Mag- 
gie. 

“Are you ready yet to tell me who 
helped you rob the Ellistons ?” he asked. 

“Go away, Lynch,” Maggie answered, 
from the rear of her dim cell. “You're 
beginning to irritate me.” 

“It means,” he continued gravely, 
“that if vou will restore the jewels, and 
reveal the identity of the man who 
climbed into the Elliston house through 
the rear window, you will both get off 
very lightly; you'll be out of Chicago 
within a week, and, after you once leave 
here, you'd better stay away.” 

“I know nothing about the Elliston 
robbery, or any other robbery,” Maggie 
replied, without feeling. ‘You can't 
pump me, Lynch. You'll be a fool to 
try.” 

“All right,” he answered, walking 
away. “All right, Marguerite.” 

On Monday there was a gathering in 
the office of Captain Church. The room 
was a large, airy one, directly in the rear 
of the trial room, and connected with 
it by a short hall. Other doors led into 
the outer court, and still others into the 
long corridor connecting with the jail. 

Sergeant Kinney, Detective Lynch, 
Captain Church, and a dozen plain- 
clothes men and uniformed patrolmen 
stood about the room, discussing cur- 
rent police topics. The Monday morn- 
ing mill was grinding out sentences in 
the adiacent courtroom. <A _ red-faced 
inspector discussed the latest Black-hand 
outrage with Captain Church, his deep 
voice carrying across the room when he 
spoke. 

Into the picture came Richmond 
Maggie, in charge of a police matron, 
and a chair was placed before the desk 
of Captain Church, upon which she 
sank, with a grim smile. 

Many times before she had faced a 
similar scene. There was no novelty in 
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it for Richmond Maggie; there was 
nothing that caused her even a moment’s 
pang of fear. She knew the quality of 
her own wits; she had pitted them be- 
fore against what the department could 
offer, and she had won oftener than she 
had lost. 

“And I want to say, captain,” the red- 
faced inspector was saying, leaning over 
his superior’s desk, and tapping it slow- 
ly and emphatically, “it ain’t goin’ to 
stop with that last blow-up on Pearl 
Street. The Black-hand devils are 
only beginnin’, and I’ve got it straight 
that there’s a particular grudge held by 
them against the men of this station and 
yourself ; these wops hold you directly 
responsible for sendin’ Costabile and his 
gang over the road last month, and 
they've been threatenin’ to get you for 
it. It ain’t all talk. They’re earnest 
murderers.” 

“I’m not afraid of them,’ Captain 
Church laughed. “It'll take more than 
a Black-hand bomb thrower to put me 
under ground. But keep an eye on 


them, just for luck.” 
The captain moved across the room, 
and Richmond Maggie heard no more of 


the conversation. She glanced about 
her, looking at the different faces, as 
though in search of a clew that might 
explain why she had been brought to the 
captain’s room. She had not long to 
wait. 

Detective Lynch disappeared early in 
the proceedings, and when he returned 
he was at the head of a silent, hand- 
cuffed line, containing Carney, Vincent, 
Walker, Joe Devine, Grant, and John- 
son, 

The six crooks were placed on chairs 
directly opposite Richmond Maggie. 
lor a brief instant, following their ap- 
pearance, her face twitched. It was her 
first knowledge of the arrests. Her 
calmness returned instantly, and she 
smiled inscrutably as Lynch arranged 
the men side by side. 

On their part, the six suspects were 
graven images. They gazed about the 
room idly and half curiously, as though 
they had never seen the inside of a 
police room before. They surveyed the 
wall with prolonged and ostentatious 
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scrutiny. Now and then they glanced 
incuriously at the tall, frowning, and 
smiling woman across from them. 
Every officer there knew that, at times 
in the past, each of these men had 
worked with Richmond Maggie; they 
knew that the officers knew; but in their 
countenances was nothing but mild won- 
derment and injured innocence. 

Captain Church mounted the raised 
platform, and sat down behind his desk. 
Sergeant Kinney stood in one corner of 
the semi-inclosure formed by the rail- 
ing, and Detective Lynch paced back 
and forth in the space between Rich- 
mond Maggie and the six men. 

Seven pairs of eyes warily followed 
him as he strode slowly to and fro. A 
growing silence came over the room; 
here and there a policeman whispered 
to a brother officer. Finally the restless 
detective halted, and addressed Captain 
Church. 

“Captain,” he said, “Richmond Mag- 
gie is under arrest, charged with robbing 
the Ellistons of twenty-four thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds on July 
twenty-third. One of these six men 
helped her, because it was physically im- 
possible for her to enter the house as 
the entrance was made. One of these 
men has hidden the plunder, and can 
place his hands upon it at any moment, 
and the object of this conference is ‘ 

He ceased speaking, and whirled sud- 
denly about. A commotion—vast, noisy, 
and abrupt—began at the opposite end 
of the room. Two patrolmen shouted 
simultaneously, and leaped into the air. 
Five plain-clothes men dashed across 
the room. Some one yelled hoarsely: 

“Look out!” 

Another shouted: 

“My God!” 

And, at the same moment, a black- 
bearded Italian, small, wiry, and agile 
as a snake, bounded into the center of 
the room, and hurled a smoking bomb 
directly at Captain Church’s desk. It 
fell in the open space between Rich- 
mond Maggie and the six handcuffed 
men. Patrolmen and detectives were 
leaping madly for the exits. Captain 
Church, sacrificing dignity, dived be- 
neath his desk. The room was in inde- 
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scribable uproar. Shrieking, kicking, 
cursing, the Italian was knocked from 
his feet, and pulled through the rear 
door. Sputtering, crackling, with its 
four-inch fuse casting wicked sparks 
into the air, the bomb oscillated gently 
back and forth on the floor, and destruc- 
tion of human life was only seconds 
away. 

A gray, ashen color came over the 
face of Richmond Maggie. She 
shrieked once, called aloud a name, ran 
frantically across the open space, jump- 
ing over the hissing missile of death, 
and fell upon a man. She dragged him 
fiercely, with the strength of a tigress, 
toward the door. 

The name she called was Joe; the 
handcuffed, palsied man, whom she en- 
deavored to drag away from death, was 
Joe Devine. He had been sitting next 
to Johnson, who was on an end chair. 

At the door, Maggie and her fright- 
ened captive were gently halted by two 
officers, whose sudden calm was amaz- 
ing, in view of the fact that the deadly 
bomb still sputtered. Detective Lynch 
walked leisurely into the inclosure. He 
had been standing outside, gazing in- 
tently upon the sudden incidents within, 
and a pleased smile came into his blue 
eyes. Slowly, and without fear, he 
stepped upon the red end of the fuse, 
picked up the bomb, and placed it upon 
the captain’s desk. 

Immediately the officers who had fled 
with such tremendous speed sauntered 
back into the room. The Black-hand 
hurler of the bomb returned, removing 
his deadly whiskers as he walked, and 
displaying the countenance of a youth- 
ful reporter for a morning newspaper. 

“Well,” began Captain Church, smil- 
ing cheerfully, “it seems to have worked, 
Lynch.” 

“And rather well,” replied the detec- 
tive. ‘Now, Maggie,” he said, turning 
to the prisoner, “sit down. So it was 
Joe Devine who helped you rob the EI- 
listons ?” 

Richmond Maggie had again been 
forced into her chair. Crooks Carney, 
Vincent, Grant, Walker, and Johnson, 
in an outer office, were undergoing the 
pleasing operation of having their hand- 


cuffs unlocked; a sergeant was inform- 
ing them that their presence was no 
longer needed at police headquarters. 

The woman prisoner seemed strange- 
ly shaken by the shock of the few mo- 
ments before. Her head was bent over, 
and she dabbed her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief. 

“Now, listen to me, Maggie,” Lynch 
continued purringly. “I told you that 
I’d find out who did the actual work 
with you on the night of the twenty- 
third, and I’ve done it. Joe Devine 
climbed into the Ellistons’ window, and 
brought out the jewels, under your accu- 
rate and skillful planning. You and Joe 
intend to get married, and quit Chicago 
for good—Chicago’s good and your 
own. You were both going to be re- 
spectable people, only you wanted one 
more, final, rich haul to end up with, 
and you selected the Ellistons’ jewelry. 
Joe has the stuff hidden away, and you 
expected to get it later on, didn’t you? 

“Well, this is what’s going to happen 
to you and Joe, Maggie: You're not 
going to get married. You're not going 
to be respectable and live in a cottage on 
a side street in Toledo, Ohio, or Port- 
land, Maine. You're going to Joliet 
Penitentiary for ten years, and Joe's go- 
ing over for the same time. We've got 
the goods on you—had ’em on you ever 
since the day I brought you in—and 
now we've got them on Joe, too— 
through you. There’s one way out of 
jail, Maggie.” 

The detective’s voice had sunken 
lower and lower. He was speaking to 
the woman as though they two were 
alone in the room. Sympathy and en- 
couragement were in his tones. 

“You don’t need that extra twenty- 
four thousand dollars, Maggie, to start 
life somewhere else. You've got plenty 
without it. Before now, I offered to get 
you off easy if you brought back the 
diamonds. You refused because you 
thought you were smarter than I was; 
because you didn’texpect I was going to 
get Joe. Now you’ve dragged him in 
with you. 

“Listen, Maggie,” Lynch’s voice rose 
sternly, almost to a shout. ‘Will you 
return the Elliston jewels if’—and the 
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detective stared deliberately into the 
prisoner’s eyes—“if we found that there 
was not sufficient evidence to convict 
you and Joe?” 

The prisoner raised her head slowly, 
and stared across at the lone, handcuffed 
man. Their eyes met for an instant. 

After a moment's hesitation, Rich- 
mond Maggie nodded her head. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low tone. “We'll 
give them back, providing we’re guaran- 
teed our freedom.” 

“Then that’s all,” concluded the de- 
tective. “We'll fix up the agreement 
with the district attorney’s office, and 
Devine will tell us where to get the 
jewels immediately afterward. You 
will both be released at once.” 

The two prisoners were led away. As 
she passed the detective, Richmond 
Maggie said: 

“You win this time, Lynch.” 

He smiled amiably. Sergeant Kinney 
patted him on the back approvingly. 
The two men passed down the long cor- 
ridor leading to the detective’s room. 
Kinney rubbed his forehead once or 
twice, and then spoke. 
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“T don’t quite get it all yet, Lynch,” 
he said. 

“Once upon a time,” the detective an- 
swered, “a man wrote a maxim. It told 
that a woman who loved a man would 
be pretty sure to show distinct signs of 
it if that man happened to be put in dan- 
ger of death. In other words, there’s a 
whole lot of the mother in every woman, 
whether she’s a crook or not, and the 
primal instinct of motherhood is protec- 
tion. I knew that Richmond Maggie 
loved one of the six, and that she’d show 
it when the bomb came in. Further- 
more, I knew that the man she loved 
and intended to marry was the one who 
would work with her on her last job. 
That’s all there was to it.” 

“How’d you know she’d make him 
give up the stuff?” 

“If you were a woman, just about to 
marry your lover, would you send him 
to the pen for ten years or bring back 
the plunder ?” 

Sergeant Kinney scratched his head. 

“Lynch,” he said, picking up his cap, 
“you ain’t such a rotten detective, after 
all.” 


ay 
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MIGRANT bird, cheered by the warmth of noon, 
Mounts up and sings his unaccustomed tune, 
Tenderly sweet and clear ; 
Nor shall full June, with all her jubilee, 
Eclipse the beauty of his minstrelsy, 
Remembered through the year. 


Is this a piece of blue the skies have lost, 

And rude winds here upon the brown earth tossed, 
While all lies cold and sere? 

No lovelier hue in Heaven’s vault is set 

Than the five petals of this violet— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Love, too, like songs and flowers of early spring, 
First known, we find forever lingering 
Beyond all hopes or fears; 
One face, though all the world may nearer seem, 
Stirs at the heart and lives within the dream 
Through all the years. 


ALICE COREY. 
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ing, cold, rain-soaked, settled 

down sullenly over the sparse- 

yp ly settled hills. The wagon 

road, a ragged passway not 
aie | blotted out by the clouds, twisted 
upward between black masses of treeS 
with dripping leaves, and along it came 
two slouching silhouettes of men. 

When they reached an intersecting 
ravine they stopped, and looked toward 
a lighted window halfway up the slope 
to the left. 

“He don’t need it. 
one shadow man said hoarsely, 
at the sleeve of the other. 

Silence, save for some drops from 
the trees blown down by a sudden gust. 

“ft’s five hundred, and we'll split 
even. Come!” urged the speaker. 

But the other shook himself loose. 

“Let go, Sam; I’ve got to home 
now, I tell you, to take this.” 

He held up a small package, 
started forward. 

“Well, hurry back; there’s two of 
them to look after. We won't hurt ’em, 
and pap'll still have his pension every 
three months. Come back right away, 
do you hear?” 

The moving figure nodded, and went 
on shuffling up the road, while the 
hoarse-voiced blotch of darkness picked 
its way toward the distant light. 

Some two miles farther along, the 
man with the package was greeted joy- 
ously by the gruff barking of a dog, 
which ran out to meet him from a cabin 


Come on, Jett,” 
pulling 


and 


standing unfenced among the trees to 
the right. He put out a hand, and 
touched the dog’s head, but did not 
speak. 

Before they reached the cabin the 
door opened, and a tall woman, crip- 
pled with rheumatism, called in hard, 
masculine tones: 

“Is that you, Jett? 
late. Come in and warm. 
the coffee?” This last eagerly, 
iously. ; 

“Yes, mom,” he answered apatheti- 
cally, handing her the cheap pound 
package as he shuffled his damp-clothed 
figure within the room, to the log fire 
that glowed from the depths of the 
wide stone chimney. 

The woman's angular face, red, hard- 
eyed, softened and lit up with pleasure 

“T’ve here plumb pinin’ for it, 
but I knowed you'd bring it, Jett,” she 
exclaimed, as with crippled stride she 
set about preparing some for their de- 
layed supper. “You're always good to 
your old mother. ‘Tain’t every son 
can have that said about him!” she 
added, loving pride illuminating her 
unlovely face. 

Somewhere down within his cruel, 
selfish nature there stirred a thrill of 
gratification and answering love, that 
joined with the firelight in bettering 
his beady-eyed, evil-lined face; and 
she caught his momentary glance of ap- 
preciation. Through all his surly taci- 
turnity she understood him, and de- 
manded no further expression. 


You're mighty 
Did you get 
anx- 


been 
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He was anxious to get away imme- 
diately after their simple meal, but she 
detained him. Her rheumatism was so 
bad she had not been out in the wet to 
milk. 

“Won't you milk now, Jett, and turn 
Sooky into that bawling calf? Bring 
me some wood, too; just a few sticks; 
that’s a good boy. Always good to his 
old mother,” she ended, half coaxingly, 
wholly fondly. 

The man grunted a note of protest, 
but did her bidding, while she finished 
washing the dishes, 

At last he was ready to go, and she 
looked up with shrewd eyes from her 
chair near the fire. 

“Goin’ out again, are you? On some 
meanness, I'll be bound!” she ex- 
claimed, with sympathetic raillery. 

She did not notice how he winced at 
the words, but as he opened the door 
he forced a harsh laugh, saying: 

“You're always thinkin’ things! You 
think you see too much! You needn't 


tire yourself settin’ up for me.” And so 


passed out. 

The night was clearing, and he 
stepped briskly down the road, reassur- 
ing himself and fingering the six- 
shooter in his pocket. 

Two hours later he came skulking 
back along the footpath near by, to 
avoid the light of the half-clouded 
moon, and he had lost his gun. There 
was something sinister about the 
crouching, shivering figure that pushed 
through the overreaching, autumn-red 
branches along the path. To his eyes 
the leaves seemed bloodstained, the 
moonlight upon them a ghastly thing, 
and the cold drops shaken off the 
branches fell upon him as drops of 
blood. 

His mother was asleep in the bed in 
a corner of the one-room cabin when 
he entered to pass up the ladder to his 
loft above, but she awoke and called 
sleepily : 

“Is that you, Jett?” 

“Yes, mommy,” the lank, sullen- 
faced man answered gently for him, 
and she turned over with a satisfied: 

“Good night, son.” 

Later she was awakened again by 
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the tramping feet of many horses in 
front of the cabin and the dog’s bark- 
ing; then came the sound of a heavy 
oath, and the cut of a whip at the dog, 
and his yelping in terrified pain as he 
slunk under the house. A horse stum- 
bled, and was jerked up so hard that it 
reared. And men commenced to call: 
“Jett! Jett Tollery! Come out of 
there!” and to beat upon the cabin door 
with the butts of pistols. 

Terrified, she slipped out of bed, and 
peered through a corner of the window. 

The moon was sinking, but showed 
dimly the mounted forms of some 
twenty men, with hats pulled over their 
eyes and handkerchiefs across the low- 
er parts of their faces. Most of the 
men were silent; many of the horses, 
held tightly in check, stepped restlessly 
from side to side, and some threw up 
their heads and snorted uneasily. The 
trees lent a background of blood-red 
leaves, fading darker in the waning 
moonlight. There were pistols held 
ready in hands upon the saddles. 

The grim silence of the reserve gave 
additional uncanny force to the contin- 
uous pounding and deep-voiced de- 
mands: 

“Jett! Jett Tollery! Come, or we'll 
break in the door!” 

The man from the loft crept down, 
cringing, trembling, to her side. 

“Son, son, what is it?” she whis- 
pered. Then at the louder calls and 
pounding: “Get back,” she said. “I'll 
speak to them.” 

And throwing around her the patch- 
work quilt from the bed, she flung open 
the door. 

The men fell back in silence a mo- 
ment. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, 
in her loud, rough voice. ‘What do 
you mean by coming this way to a crip- 
pled widow’s house at this time of 
night ?” 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Tollery,” 
an unfamiliar voice replied. “We want 
Jett. Where is he?” 

“What do you want with my boy? 
What has he done? Let us alone!” 
she cried angrily to the spokesman. 
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“He's done enough,” the man an- 
swered grimly. “Bring him out.” 

But there was no need, for a noise 
at the rear of the cabin was followed 
by others of the band leading Jett 
around; they had caught him trying to 
slip out at the back. 

When she saw her son held by two 
men in the open space before one of 
the horsemen, the mother hobbled 
quickly forward, her gray-streaked hair 
falling over her shoulders, her bare 
feet upon the cold, wet ground. 

“Let him alone, I say!” she re- 
iterated sharply, clutching at a shoul- 
der of one of his captors. “What has 
he done?” 

None answered. 

“Tell me,” she demanded again au- 
thoritatively ; “I’m his mother, an’ have 
a right to know.” 

“They say 
then: “You tell her, cap’n,’ 
leader of the mob. 

The horseman looked down into her 
strained, upturned face, and at the son 


a voice broke out; 
> to the 


standing with hanging head at her side. 
He cleared his throat, and spoke: 
“Old Pap and Granny Littrel, down 
on Brier Creek, were killed early to- 
night, and their house fired over their 


heads. The neighbors heard the two 
shots. Pap had just got five hundred 
dollars back-pension money, and every- 
body at the store at Cedarville knew it. 
Jett heard it before dark when he got 
the coffee. \Vhen the first neighbors 
got there, they saw Jett by the light of 
the burning standing near the house, 
watching; they called to him, but he 
slipped away up the hill back among 
the bushes.” 

“T didn’t do it; I didn’t do it!” the 
caught man protested sullenly, guiltily. 

“You did, you liar!” angry voices 
called from the group. “We found 
your gun, with the two cartridges 
shot !” 

“?*Twan’t me! 
the accused cried in 
the 

A blow across the mouth from one 
of his captors cut off his speech, and 
they jerked him aside to lead him away, 


I'll tell you about it!” 
terror. ‘ ’Twas 
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whereupon his gaunt-faced mother 
called out in anguish: 

“Stop! Wait a minute!” 

The men paused, and those in the 
saddles bent forward a little. 

“Maybe he didn’t do it; you don't 
know for certain, and I don’t know, 
but, for Gawd’s sake, give him a 
chance! Don’t take him out and shoot 
him like a dawg! Don’t hang him! 
It'll not bring the dead to life. Give 
him a trial. Waybe he ain't guilty, 
maybe!” she pleaded. 

“Get away, woman! 
in’ us, and doing no good. 
now, and this is our work. 
woman’s job.” 

“But listen!” she cried fiercely, hob- 
bling closer and catching at his horse’s 
bridle. “If he did do it—an’ Gawd 
knows I don’t know!—but if he did, 
I’m the one you want; /’m to blame! 
Take me, but let him go!” 

They stared at her in the faint moon- 
light, the band of masked horsemen on 
checked, uneasy steeds; at her tense- 
drawn face and wavering body with its 
crippled strength; at her streaming hair 
and her bare feet on the cold ground. 

“What do you mean, woman? What 
had you to do with it?” a voice asked. 

*He’s my son, and, if he did do it, 
‘twas my fault for not trainin’ him bet- 
ter. I let him grow up to do as he 
pleased, instead of doing what was 
right. But he’s always been good to 
his mother, to me. Don’t touch him! 
Take me!” she begged. 

*“He’s to blame for what he’s done,” 
alk ther voice announced, unmoved. 

“No,” she answered quickly, looking 
in the direction of the masked speaker. 
“Oh, no! For I made him what he is, 
don’t you see? You wouldn’t take the 
wrong one, would you? You can al- 
ways tell a mother by her son; she’s 
responsible for what he is.” 

She paused. The men were silent, 
and many shifted uneasily in their sad- 
dles. She saw her advantage, and 
pressed it. Changing her tone from 
pleading to contemptuous anger, she 
cried: 

ae 


men; 


You’re hinder- 
He’s ours 
It’s no 


fool-headed 
sons; you 


hot-headed, 


you 
law-breaking 


you 
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sneaking, cowardly murderers in the 
name of the law you're breakin’ this 
minute, sayin’ you'll punish one murder 
by doin’ another! ’Tain’t you I despise ; 
it's your mothers that let you grow up 
into such sneaking brutes! You're 
representing your mothers; you're 
showin’ now what kind they were! 
This is their fault, their fault! 

“You're a pretty set,” she continued, 
moistening her lips with her tongue, “to 
come to string up my poor boy before 
you actually know a thing against him! 
Oh, you shame upon your mothers! 
They're shamed, shamed, by every one 
of you!” 

A shiver ran over the group of men, 
but they remained silent. 

Then Jett spoke out shamefacedly, 
quiveringly, but with a rough kindness 
and without asking any man’s leave—to 
his credit be it said: 

“Go in, mom. 
your rheumatism. 
nothin’ to do with this. 
what I am.” 

“Shet up!” she retorted sharply. 
“You can't, for I’m your mother! I 
trained you, or didn’t train you, from 
the start, I tell you!” 

“Hush, mommy! Go in now,” he 
said again, and mechanically, half for- 
getful of himself and his captors, he 
turned to lead her within. 

The man who held him let him go, 
and all silently watched him lead her 
limping, barefoot, wrapped in the quilt, 
out of the chill night into the cabin. 

He put her in a chair, and at once 
started to go back to his captors, but 
they at a sign from their leader had 
suddenly wheeled their horses and gone 
crowding together swiftly down the 
road. 

He stood for a few seconds outside 
the open door, in incredulous wonder at 
his momentary deliverance ; his mother, 
catching the full significance of it, 
burst into sobs. At the sound he went 
in, and closed the door. 

Mechanically he raked the embers, 
and put a log upon them; then turned 
to his mother. She had stopped sob- 
bing, and was sitting silently watching 


Let me be—you had 
I'll stand for 


This’ll be bad for’ 
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him, her plain, red face tear-stained and 
anxious. 

“Jett,” she said, in a voice hard from 
tenseness, ‘‘come, kneel down here, and 
say your prayer, like you used to when 
you was a little tad.” 

He hesitated. 

“Come!” she commanded sharply. 
“Do you hear me? I’m your mother.” 

Silently, awkwardly, he knelt at her 
knee, a redder flush coming over his 
hard face; his breath was not yet quite 
clean from liquor, but he was very 
sober. 

“Say it,” she demanded, in a whisper. 

“*Now I lay me,’” he commenced 
huskily, “‘down to sleep; I pray the 
Lord my is 

““‘My life to keep,’” 
prompted. 

He still halted. 

“Say it,” she reiterated sharply, im- 
periously. “They might come back.” 

“*My life to keep. An’ if I die be- 
fore | wake——'” 

“Oh, Lord!” the woman 
aloud. ‘Not that, not that!” 

“*l pray the Lord—forgive!”’ he 
ended. 

“Forgive and forget. Yes, 
please, Lord, won't you, Lord? 
Jesus’ sake!” 

“Amen!” he ended. 

She had her arms about him, and 
held him close, his hard, red face 
against her breast so tight he could 
hear her heart throbbing. Her love 
was no blind infant, but a giant full- 
grown, deep-sighted, facing all danger 
and darkness, and even all blackness of 
evil in the only son left her. 

Finally she spoke again, still in a 
whisper : 

“Did you do it, Jett? 
truth.” 

“No, mommy. ’Fore Gawd I didn’t! 
But I meant to help get the money with- 
out hurting ’em.” 

She shuddered, but held him closer. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Sam Cullen planned it, while me and 
him was comin’ from the store, after a 
few drinks together. He wanted me 
to help, but I was late getting back, and 
I guess he got tired of waitin’, or afraid 


the woman 


groaned 


Lord, 


For 


Tell me the 
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somebody would come along, an’ he did 
the job alone. He must have struck 
them down, and fired the house before 
I got there; the place was ablaze, but 
Granny Littrel had got on her feet 
again, and was making for the door. 
He was standing just outside, terrified 
mad, plumb crazy, with a stick of wood 
up ready to strike when I first saw 
them. She looked so little, and old, 
and worn out, so scared and helpless, 
that I couldn’t stand it, and let Sam 
have two shots. 

“But I wasn’t quick enough; he 
knocked her back before he fell. Then 
some one down below saw me, and I 
had to run. I accidental dropped my 
gun when [I started through the bushes. 
I don’t see why they didn’t find Sam. 
He must have got away some piece, but 
he couldn’t have got clear away, just 
couldn't. That’s how it happened.” 

“You didn’t really have no part in it 
but that?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, ’fore Gawd, I didn’t.” 

“Thank Gawd for that!” 
fervently. 

“But I didn’t try to stop him, or 
warn them, like I might have, at the 
start.” 

“Oh, Lord, forgive! 
get!” she cried. 

They were startled by a horse’s gal- 
loping hoofbeats coming back up the 
road and stopping outside; then a voice 
called again: 


she said 


Forgive, for- 
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“Jett! Jett Tollery!” 

He trembled, and stood still, but she 
brushed him aside, and threw open the 
door. There sat one of the horsemen, 
still masked. 

“They found Sam Cullen with the 
five hundred tucked away in a pocket, 
and your two bullets in him, before we 
got back from here,” he said. “So you 
go free, Jett. I came back to tell you, 
for your mother’s sake.” 

Then, turning, he rode swiftly away. 

“Oh, Jett!” the mother exclaimed, as 
she closed the door and threw her arms 
about his neck, “I’m so glad! We can 
hold our heads up now before the peo- 
ple. But we'll bow ’em before Gawd, 
for He knows what you meant to do. 
An’, Jett, remember you’re got to re- 
member from now on; I'll be judged 
by what you do. Don’t shame me, Jett! 
I know you won't, for you love me, 


* boy!” 


She held him off with her hands on 
his shoulders, looking earnestly into his 
face. Their eyes met. And for one 
moment all that was pure, and unselfish, 
and true, and tender in his nature 
flashed from his eyes. It was as if the 
sunlight had dropped over a foul waste 
place, illuminating slime, and ugliness, 
and wreckage into glory. All the lofty 
might-have-beens of his life glowed 
forth for an instant as he looked at 
her and impulsively, awkwardly, ten- 
derly kissed her. 


@A. 
ia ‘ s r ‘ ry. “~ys 
PHE GREATEST GRIEF 
NE woman wept for loss of him 
Whose love had blessed her through the years; 
Yet, at some sweet, familiar thrill 
Of memory, laughed through her tears. 


And one mourned wearily apart, 

For him, whose truth was but a name; 
Sut, dreaming of his tender words, 

A smile upon her wan face came. 


And one, to whom the living gave 
His love and trust—her smiles long fled— 
Grieved for her dreams and memories, 
Since all her love for him was dead! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER. 














THE LETTERS SHE BURN ED 





’ HROUGH the open doorway, 
Alicia could see into the shad- 
owy spaces of the spare room 





where her wedding dress lay 
awaiting the morrow, all 
shimmering and gleaming with the 


frostlike delicacy of her veil beside it. 

The mad rush of the weeks of prep- 
aration, of entertaining, of endless glit- 
tering wedding gifts had at length come 
to an end, and even her mother wist- 
fully, a little tearfully, in fact, had said 
a final good night, and left her to “get 
a good rest. 

A good rest! 
nearer to the fire. 
“this” to do. 

She took up the heavy box from her 
lap with gentle hands, and smiled as she 
set it on the table beside her. Love let- 
ters—how banal it was to burn them! 

She remembered when Marcia and 
Helen had married they had told of 
their own half-tearful holocaust of past 
flirtations and dead loves; and she re- 
membered, too, how she had lifted her 
head defiantly, and vowed that she 
would never, never do it. 

But had they, she wondered, felt as 
she had, glad yet shamed when he had 
begged her to burn them. 

“So many have loved had 
said; “and ! am jealous even of mem- 
ories. I want life to begin now—for 
you and me.” 

The color swept into her cheeks at 
the thought; yet it was foolish, and she 
wondered if her mother had guessed 


She shivered and drew 
Rest—when she had 


1 


vou,” he 


why she wanted the fire. Perhaps she, 
too, had had letters to burn in the days 


of long ago; and the thought made the 


elder woman suddenly very near and 
dear to her; made them akin as woman 
to woman, not merely mother and 
daughter ; and she had an impulse to go 
and kiss her good night again—but, 
after all, perhaps it was better not. 

With a little sigh, she settled down 
into her chair, took up the tiny key, and 
unlocked the box beside her, thrusting 
up the lid with a movement of determi- 
nation that sent something clattering to 
the floor. 

Billy’s boat!” she exclaimed, a laugh 
that was half a sob catching in her 
throat. 

The silly little boat he had carved for 
her with his penknife the night before 
he went away 

“Set it adrift,” he had said, “at any 
time, and I will sail back to you from 
the end of the world.” 

There were his initials of it, and 
hers. 

A flood of tenderness swept into her 
heart as she touched the rudely carved 
toy, and thought of its maker working 
away down there in the tropics, carry- 
ing civilization, hygiene, and railroads 
through the forests; surely there was no 
harm in keeping his little boat. She 
couldn’t burn it, nor his letters—such 
strange postmarks, and such quaint and 
humorous descriptions of people and 
places. After all, they weren’t exactly 
love letters, unless one counted the post- 
script, always the same. 
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Will you love me some time, girl without 
a heart? 

He had probably received her wed- 
ding invitation by this time, and per- 
haps it had hurt. With the new under- 
standing that had crept into her own 
heart, she knew how much it might 
hurt, and her fingers were reverent as 
she laid the bundle of letters beside the 
boat, whispering: 

“It won't matter if I keep these, only 
Billy’s.” 

Then, leaning forward, she peered in 
hesitatingly at the other piles of letters, 
half frightened at the stirrings of mem- 
ories in her heart, the blending of voices 
out of the past that called to her across 
the years. 

How could she burn them—all of 
them? There were the poet’s, for in- 
stance. Had she the heart to destroy 
them now, after all this time? They 
were only letters. There was nothing 
tangible except the memory of a sum- 
mer’s wooing time and these hastily 
scrawled notes. 

With hands that trembled, she opened 
one. 

I have no reason to write except that it is 
June, and the roses call your name to me 


across the garden. So I send you good morn- 
Besides, I cannot wait till afternoon to 


ing. 
greet you. Why? Ask the meadow lark. 
He knows, for he, too, has seen you. T. L. 


Beneath lay a snatch of verse written 
on a bit of birch bark filched from a 
tree in the garden. 

Two stars dropped from the summer heavens, 
Darkening the skies; : 
But, Sweet, I’ve found them, brighter still, 

Within your eyes. 

A sunbeam lay athwart the earth, 

Then vanished for a while; 

But now it gleams, all golden warm, 

Within your smile. 

And his other letters—the last—she 
knew it almost by heart. 

I crept to the gates of paradise, and reached 
through, and you filled my hands with rose 
leaves. j : 

3ut now the angel with the flaming sword 
has driven me away, and the rose leaves are 
withered. But the memory of your face 


blooms always in my heart, and I must be 
content. 
not! 
The tears rushed into her eyes, and 
her fingers tightened on the crumpled 


God guard you, love, since I may 
pe 
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paper. Even now she could feel pity 
surging into her heart; a pity that had 
almost led her to send for him when 
that letter came. To say yes sooner 
than hurt—that way. But it was too 
late. He had gone; and she was glad. 
It was better so. 

But she couldn’t thrust his letters into 
the flames. Surely those, at least, she 
might keep, if she burned all the rest. 

So she laid them, too, aside ; and once 
again her hands went out toward the 
box, hovered uncertainly, and came 
back. 

Lawrence’s letters! She shivered 
and covered her eyes, hearing again 
that strident voice echoing through the 
summer hotel: “They’ve found the 
body.” 

Oh, the horror of it! First the dread, 
then the fear, then the awful certainty 
of that placid August day, when the 
overturned canoe came drifting down 
from the treacherous rapids. 

With lips trembling, she drew out the 
boyish scrawls. 

Dear Pac: See you to-night. Got to cram 
this afternoon, though your face has a bad 
habit of getting in front of the book. Per- 
haps if you’d stop smiling and showing the 
dimple I could work, But you won't. Vil- 
lain! Larry. 


How young they had been, he and 
she, and how beautiful life had looked! 
But now—now another demanded that 
she burn these last tangible bits of him 
that she had. It was too much. She 
couldn't. 

Leaning one elbow on the table, she 
rested her chin in her palm, and stared 
down into the box. Letters! Letters! 
How funny it all was, this passing of 
the years! 

There were Tom’s letters, and his fra- 
ternity pin. He was fat and married 
now. And there were the sketches Jack 
had made that day of days when they 
idled beside the sea; and now he was 
a misanthrope, and a criminal lawyer, 
making a name and fame for himself. 
And there 

But the tears blurred her eyes so that 
she could no longer see ; and she laid her 
head on the table with a little, angry 
sob. 
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What right had any one to ask her 
to wipe out with flames these little mile- 
stones set along the path of happy 
years? 

Right? Why, to-morrow she would 
be his wife. To-morrow she must prom- 
ise to “love, honor, and obey” till 
“death did them part.” To-morrow she 
would cease to be a girl, and become a 
woman. 

A shade of fear crept into her face; 
something clutched at her heart, and the 
veil across the mystery of life lifted, 
stirring her soul to panic. 

Why had she said she would marry 
him? She was afraid—afraid. She 
didn’t love him that much. 

Then, too, it was the end—the end 
of tender memories, of joy. 

Dances would never again hold thriil- 
ing zest and infinite possibilities of ideal 
partners. There would be no more lin- 
gering, with laughter, and breathless 
pauses, in the dusk of the garden. 

No more elusive glimpses of some- 
thing to come. No more wooing, no 
more songs at twilight, no more hushed 
laughter as girlish confidences told of 
merry conquests. 

The end of girlhood, and the begin- 
ning of responsibilities, new duties, new 
fears—— 
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With a wild little gesture, she caught 
up the letters, and held them to her 
heart. 

“T will keep you!” she cried defiantly. 
“T will! I will! All my dear letters, 
and the memories as well!” 

And, brushing them with her lips, she 
thrust them back into the box, and 
turned the key, while the fire sputtered 
angrily, deprived of its prey. 

Then silvery sweet the chimes 
sounded, and the city clocks took up 
the toll: “One—two—three—four— 
seven—eight—ten—eleven—twelve.” 

Another day had dawned. 

The key fell with a metallic clang 
upon the hearth, and she lifted her head 
breathlessly. 

“My wedding day,” she whispered. 

Her eyes, dark and wide, sought the 
glimmer of satin in the room beyond; 
her lips parted in wonder, in dreams. 

Then swiftly, eagerly she caught up 
the box, and thrust it into the fire. 
Down, down among the glowing coals, 
till the flames licked, caught, and, with 
a roar, devoured it, while upon her 
knees, her face transfigured, she cried 


aloud: 
“Make me worthy! Make me 
worthy! Oh, God, I love him so! I 
ot 


love him s 


ce 


SHADE 


AND LIGHT 


\ HEN it’s cloudy in the city everything is glum and gritty, 
Life seems really such a pity that it isn’t worth the while; 
Ugliness and dirt assail you, smoke and evil odors trail you, 
All your cheery visions fail you, and you cannot crack a simile. 
Streets seem full of people—dreary, tattered, battered, bleak, and bleary, 
Everybody makes you weary, every prospect makes you blue, 


No one says or smiles a “howdy!” 


Every one is drab or dowdy. 


When the city’s gray and cloudy—it just frowns and frowns at you! 


When it’s sunny in the city every girl you see is pretty 
Every fellow’s wise or witty, every Jack is with his Jill; 
Everybody’s happy, happy from the hobo to the chappy ; 
Every footstep’s brisk and snappy, every heartbeat is a thrill! 
Laughter lilts and young blood races, tragedy has left no traces, 
Everywhere are lovely faces most alluring to the view, 
Poll, and Doll, and Prue, and Kitty—oh, this life’s a tuneful ditty, 


When it’s sunny in the city, and the city smiles at you! 


BERTON BRALEY. 








LOT of smoke, very little 

fire, a considerable waste of 

good vegetables, and a nause- 

ous aroma of gaseous matter 

generally supposed to be re- 
Tie for the major unpleasantness 
of what humorists describe as indis- 
posed hen fruit—such was the sum and 
substances of the riot which broke out 
in the Maxine Elliott Theater on the 
night when the Irish Players, from Dub- 
lin, were doing their best to convey to a 
large audience some sense of the beauty 
and satire of the late John Millington 
Synge’s remarkable comedy, ‘The Play- 
boy of the Western World.” By now 
most people know all the ifs, ands, and 
buts of the controversy, and the disor- 
der has taken its place among the curi- 
ous happenings of the theater. It was, 
indeed, one of the most amazing exhibi- 
tions ever seen—no stage play could 
have begun with a finer suggestion of 
menace or ended with a more amusing 
anticlimax. If anything were needed to 
convey the unreasonableness of the out- 
break, it was provided in an article in 
the Gaelic-American, printed shortly 
after the smoke of battle had cleared 
away. Said the writer of this redolent 
bit of literature: 

Some of the girls objected to the produc- 
tion of “The Playboy,” and refused to appear 
in it. They appealed to Lady Gregory, but 
their appeals fell on a heart of stone—a heart 
trained in the pitiless school of Galway land- 
lordism, accustomed to trample on Irish feel- 
ing and treat the mere Irish with contempt 
and cruelty. Lady Gregory held them to their 


contract; it is in her English blood to play 
the tyrant, and she could not throw away the 
opportunity. She brought them here to insult 
the Irish people and hold them up to contempt, 
and, like Shylock, she demanded her pound 
of flesh. So the girls had to submit to the 
shame. Doubtless it was this which won 
Lady Gregory the sympathy of the organs 
of the Chosen People, which have been voic- 
ing her real feelings toward the Irish in 
their own choicest Billingsgate. And oc- 
casionally they publish some meaningless 
chatter from Herself. 

It might be a legal question whether the 
case of these players is a violation of the 
foreign contract labor law, but the girls 
were terrorized, and the matter was hushed 
up. They have many friends here, and the 
suppressed meeting 1s common talk among 
them. But whether the players are contract 
laborers or not, they are, in the eyes of the 
theatrical profession, “scabs” who work for 
wages that no American would consent to 
take. 


course, is nonsense. 
it might be 
have been re- 
peatedly appearing in the play in Dub- 
lin and in London, and that there is no 
law which could compel them to act in 


All of which, of 
l‘or, among other matters, 
mentioned that “the girls” 


the Abbey Theater Company if they 
had very decided objections to any play 
in the repertory 

Not the least interesting pronuncia- 
mento in regard to the matter has come 
from Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in a con- 
tribution to The Outlook. Said the dis- 
tinguished ex-president-editor in his ar- 
ticle on the subject: 

“The Playboy of the Western World” is 


the first work of Celtic genius that has been 
seen in this city for many decades; the first 
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work that interprets that genius in an im- 
pressive and striking way; and accordingly 
this little group of literal-minded (rioting) 
Irishmen, instead of crowning it with their 
approv al, tried to prejudice Americans against 
it. “The Playboy” is a brilliant fantasy, full 
of humor, wit, and poetry. To take it seri- 
ously as a photographic portrait of certain 
Irish traits is a piece of Boeotian stupidity. 
Hereafter Norwegians must object to “Peer 
Gynt,” and storm the stage when it is pre- 
sented; the English must leave the theater 
when “Vanity Fair” is staged, and the wicked 
Becky Sharp is introduced as an English- 
woman; the Germans must rise in arms when 
“Faust” is sung or acted—the wicked Faust 
who associated intimately with the devil, 
thereby suggesting the possible presence of 
the devil in Germany, which sensitive Ger- 
mans ought to count an outrageous insult, 
As for Americans, nearly every serious play 
of the last ten years has presented some 
American man or woman doing something 
wrong, and, as wrong things are never done 
in the United States, the failure to storm 
the theaters and bury the actors under eggs, 

cabbages, and rotten apples is a painful evi- 
dence of the loss of American pride. Hence- 
forth nothing should be presented on the 
stage which does not glorify race life. It 
has been the tragic fate of Ireland, whenever 
her cup began to run over, to have it set bot- 


tomside upward by one of her own children; 


but it is the very irony of good fortune that, 
when a work of genius from an Irishman at 
last makes its appearance, men of his own 
race should fail to understand it. 

Having thus conveyed some sugges- 
tion of the two sides to the controversy, 
the subject may be dropped. For the 
Irish Players, despite the very general 
appreciation with which they were re- 
ceived, do not properly classify under 
generally important theater 
best, they and their plays 
represent a _ limited, if interesting 
movement in TIrish literature. But 
when, as happened here, they under- 
take the performance of such a work 
as Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s “The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet,” the best 
reason for their existence becomes 
rather clouded. They are still entitled 
to fair and decent hearing, and there 
can be little general sympathy with such 
outrageous interruptions as were at- 
tempted in New York. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore, magnificent 
artist that she is, has been revealing her 
qualities at the Empire in “The Witness 
for the Defense,” by the erstwhile Eng- 
lish novelist, Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 


any very 


head. At 
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Mr. Mason, as a novelist, has a better 
and more informed style than as a play- 
wright, and, in fact, the fault most in 
evidence in his stage work might be re- 
garded as a virtue in matters between 
covers. For one thing, Mr. Mason has 
a most disconcerting habit of repeatedly 
covering the same ground. As a result, 
the same story is told two or three times 
in “The Witness for the Defense,” 
which only the acting saves from being 
wholly tiresome. But the play has an 
interesting first act. 

The scene is the interior of an army 
officer’s tent, pitched at Rajputana, In- 
dia, where Stella Ballantyne is living 
with her husband, Stephen Ballantyne, 
an officer in his majesty’s service. 
Stephen is a drunkard, and he is ob- 
sessed with imaginary fears of unseen 
enemies. For he has in his possession 
the photograph of native criminals, 
which he believes friends of the men 
will try to get back at any cost. To 
Stella he is brutal, insulting, taunting, 
and he does not hesitate to curse her in 
the presence of a visitor, one Henry 
Thresk, who, as it happens, has been in 
love with her for many years. On her 
throat Siclla bears the marks of her 
husband’s fingers, covered with a neck- 
lace for the moment at his suggestion, 
but now removed to reveal to the man 
who loves her a sign of her lord’s cow- 
ardice and brutality. 

When Stella, in high dudgeon, leaves 
the men to their own devices, the hus 
bands’s fears come back anew. He 
screams out in terror that he has seen a 
hand thrust underneath his tent, and 
seizes a riding crop, and strikes at the 
vision. Presently he goes out, and there 
is a scene between Stella and Thresk, 
from which you learn that the woman 
has loved him in the past. When he de- 
parts Stella picks up her gun, and it is 
evident that she contemplates suicide. 
The husband returns, hurls an oath at 
her, and, with whip in hand, strides to- 
ward her. Is it fear, is it the thought 
of vengeance, or mere impulse? Per- 
haps something of all three. Stella now 
raises the gun to her shoulder. And the 
curtain falls. 


Here is the act that is tense, direct, 
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and cumulative in its power. What fol- 
lows is neither. For when the curtain 
again rises the lively Indian setting has 
given way to the placid calm of an Eng- 
lish village interior, where Stella, once 
more back among her own people, is try- 
ing to live down memories. She had 
been accused of killing her husband, it 
appears. A good riddance, no doubt, 
but one which required a legal investi- 
gation. 

Stella, you would think, could easily 
have proven that the murder was justi- 
fiable. But Mr. Thresk, happening to 
return at a convenient moment, had de- 
posed concerning the defunct’s grave 
fears, and had even gone so far as to 
testify that the imaginary arm, seen by 
the befuddled officer, was a real arm, 
and that one of the imaginary enemies 
had been a real enemy, who killed him. 
The result of all this being that Stella 
was honorably discharged. 

Now once again Thresk comes into 
the picture. For Stella, who, it ap- 
pears, is not done with loving, for all her 
past experience, has a new suitor and a 


youthful one, in the person of Richard 
Hazlewood. And Richard’s father likes 
Stella, and does not oppose the match. 
But Richard has a barrister uncle—the 
play really bristles with barristers—who 
isn't quite satisfied with the finding of 


the court. At his suggestion Thresk is 
invited over, ostensibly to see some 
miniatures, and ultimately put through a 
cross-examination as to the exact status 
of Stella Ballantyne’s defense. Having 
been the chief witness, he presumably 
knows all about the case, and he lies 
like a gentleman. 

All of which would. be well, if Stella, 
in her impetuous feminine way, had not 
persisted in dropping in on Thresk fora 
little midnight confab, and been discov- 
ered by the older Hazlewood, who at 
last is obliged to be suspicious. The 
upshot of the matter is that Stella con- 
fesses, the family is satisfied, as indeed 
it ought to be, and Richard and the 
widow prepare for a happy future mar- 
ried life. Presumably the best that 
Thresk gets out of it is an invitation to 
the wedding, with the consequent obliga- 
tions. 
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The play is interesting chiefly as a 
vehicle for Miss Barrymore’s beautiful 
acting, which is vibrant with real feel- 
ing, and varied by a thousand deft little 
touches of sentiment and humor. It 
is a role which inclines most to the seri- 
ous side of things, but Miss Barrymore 
is never mawkishly morbid, and she 
makes the figure a very human and sym- 
pathetic one. The old Ethel Barrymore 
of the slender lines is no more, but the 
actress provides to-day as charming a 
picture of the charming, youthful mat- 
ron as could be desired. The play is 
admirably cast in almost every part; 
Mr. Leslie Faber, a son-in-law of Henry 
Arthur Jones, the playwright, Mr. A. E. 
Anson, whose father is a distinguished 
English character comedian, Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon, and Mr. Ernest Stallard be- 
ing especially valuable members of the 
fine all-English ensemble. 

Acting of excellent quality is pro- 
vided at Daly’s in Charles Kenyon’s 
play, “Kindling,’ which has brought 
Miss Margaret Illington back to the 
New York stage after a considerable 
absence. At the time of her retirement, 
it will be recalled, Miss Illington an- 
nounced that she sighed for domestic 
joys, and the darning of stockings was 
mentioned as a special ambition of the 
moment. Presumably all the holes are 
mended now, so the stage regains an ex- 
cellent actress, who is now doing the 
most satisfactory work of her career. 

Mr. Kenyon’s play is said to have had 
its inception in a real-life story told by 
Acton Davies in the Evening Sun. The 
published account of the basic incident 
and “Kindling’s” most impressive scene 
certainly do tally. 

Maggie Shultz and her husband Hein- 
rich, are eking out an existence in an 
East Side tenement. He is a willing 
worker, a_ stevedore by trade, but 
shortly after the play opens he is “out 
on strike.” Shultz cannot abide the 
thought of children in such unsanitary 
surroundings, and, in a moment of pas- 
sionate denunciation, he says that if a 
child came to them he would kill it 
rather than live to see it suffer in pov- 
erty and ill health. The pathetic part 
of this outcry resides in the fact that at 
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the very moment it is made Maggie 
knows that she will become a mother. 
Under the circumstances, she is mor- 
bid, moody, and inclined to magnify the 
effect of her revelation of the truth to 
her husband. So she withholds it. 

In the meantime, M/rs. Bates, a friend 
of Maggie's, has told her that free 
homes are provided by the government 
to any one who will emigrate to Wyom- 
ing. And there, she argues, is clean, 
wholesome living, where .aggie’s baby 
might be reared in safety. 

Maggie’s one thought now is to get 
hold of enough money to pull up stakes 
and go West, and unfortunately the 
tempter is at hand. For MJ/rs. Bates has 
a worthless son, who, becoming aware 
of Maggie’s desires, succeeds in getting 
her to help in a plan of burglary. The 
result is that Zaggie gets, as her share 
of the proceeds, the money needed for 
the journey, and allows her husband to 
suppose that it has been loaned to her 
by a philanthropic woman uptown. 

The moment of greatest interest in 


the play comes at the point where the 
husband discovers this deception, and 
the most sincere and moving moment is 
that in which Maggie tells him of her 
condition, and is pitied by him, and 


taken into his infolding arms. Ulti- 
mately the persons who have been 
robbed are touched by the recital, the 
charge against Maggie is withdrawn, 
and she and Heinrich may look for- 
ward to the journey to the West. 

The play is rather grim, but it is pow- 
erful and affecting. And Miss IIling- 
ton’s playing is of admirable quality. 
So, too, is that of Mr. Byron Beasley, 
who acts the husband. Good sketches 
are furnished also by George Probert, 
Frank E. Camp, A. G. Kenyon, Anne 
Meredith, and Annie Mack Berlein. 

In “The Marionettes,” a play by Mr. 
Pierre Wolff, made over from the 
French by Gladys Unger, and acted at 
the Lyceum, the versatile Nazimova is 
cast for a convent-bred girl, diffident, 
retiring, unsophisticated, whose eyes 
seek the ground in the presence of her 
husband, a man who has married her be- 
cause he needed money, and not through 
any sense of loyalty or love. Not until 
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“the little gray mouse” has blossomed 
out into a woman of the world, in golden 
draperies, and is carrying on a flirtation 
with another man, does the husband 
realize his real feeling for her. Where- 
upon the past is at once forgotten, or at 
least forgiven, and they settle down to 
married bliss. 

I have used the adjective versatile in 
qualifying Nazimova, but there are 
points in acting which even versatility 
cannot cover. These are represented by 
personal peculiarities and mental habits 
over which even great artists may not 
always triumph. Certainly Madame 
Nazimova, for one reason or another, is 
far less satisfying in this play than she 
has been in others. The play itself is 
rather thin and hollow stuff. And the 
cast is not able enough to redeem its 
general shortcomings. 

Elsie Ferguson, one of the most at- 
tractive of the younger American star 
actresses, has come to the Gayety to 
enact the role of Dolly Madison, in Mr. 
Charles Nirdlinger’s historical romance, 
“The First Lady of the Land.” The 
play’s attractiveness lies in the charm 
of its pictures, the wit of its dialogue, 
and the highly agreeable characteriza- 
tion. Its weakness, from the general 
standpoint, is represented in the vacillat- 
ing nature of its heroine, Dolly Todd, 
the young Philadelphia widow, who ulti- 
mately becomes Mrs. James Madison, 
and who, throughout, has shown signs 
of diplomatic and social supremacy. 
Unfortunately for the romantic interest, 
Dolly is shown as continually hovering 
between the devotions of Aaron Burr 
and James Madison, with the senti- 
mental odds considerably in favor of the 
man she does not marry, but whom she 
apparently loves. 

Miss Ferguson provides a very lovely 
picture in the old-fashioned gowns and 
caps, and she plays winsomely and with 
spirit. She is fortunate, also, in having 
the very able assistance of Mr. Lowell 
Sherman as J/adison, and Mr. Freder- 
ick Perry as Burr, and a very good gen- 
eral company in which Clarence Handy- 
side, Beatrice Noyes, Georgette Passe- 
doit, and Florence Edney do especially 
commendable work. 





qR. JEFFEREY FARNOL evi- 

dently likes to introduce his 

heroes in the midst of their 

preparations for a_ walking 

tour. “The Broad Highway” 

opened in this way, and so George Bel- 

lew starts off in ‘““The Money Moon,” 
just published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Compared with “The Broad High- 

way,” Mr. Farnol’s new novel im- 

presses one as being father slender and 

hastily written; it certainly has neither 

the bulk nor the matter of its predeces- 

sor. Its style is staccato, but its man- 

ner is original. 


A young American millionaire is the 


hero. The cause of his quest of ad- 
venture as a pedestrian is his convic- 
tion that he has been crossed in love, 
and his belief that the affliction, like a 
bilious attack, will yield to exercise. A 
tramp of a single day confirms his opin- 
ion, for it brings him to a fine old Ken- 
tish farm, an unsurpassed manor house, 
and Anthea. 

Anthea is engaged in a struggle to 
run the farm for herself, Aunt Priscilla, 
and small Porges, a tiny nephew, whose 
function seems to be to weld the fate of 
his aunt with that of the American trav- 
eler. He it is who leads Bellew to the 
farm, he who finds the sack of gold un- 
der the hedge when the moon is full— 
the sack which enables his aunt to pay 
off the mortgage upon the eve of fore- 
closure. 

But the skeptical Anthea, too sophis- 
ticated to believe in fairy tales, suspects 
Bellew of “planting” the gold. So her 
pride is offended, and she declares she 
will marry another rich suitor. She 
reckons without small Porges, however, 
who confides to the American that his 


pretty aunt really loves him. The re- 
sult is that the unconventional million- 
aire kidnaps her as she is taking a 
moonlight stroll, bears her off in a wait- 
ing motor, and marries her by special 
license almost before she knows what 
has happened. Upon reflection she finds 
she is entirely satisfied, and small 
Porges shares her satisfaction as only 
he can. 

The book has an out-of-door atmos- 
phere, a breeziness, and a genuine feel- 
ing for romance that makes it a fit suc- 
cessor to “The Broad Highway.” 


et Fe 


E. Temple Thurston never seems to 
bother himself about the choice of a 
theme for his novels. One is as good 
as another; he takes any—sordid, or 
fantastic, or commonplace—and pro- 
ceeds to invest it with charm and 
glamour, throwing over his tale the at- 
mosphere of romance. 

“The Garden of Resurrection” is his 
latest book, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. It is the story of a man so ugly 
and unattractive that no woman has 
ever given him even a passing glance, 
and of a charming girl from the West 
Indies who is despised and neglected be- 
cause three generations back there was 
“a black” in the family. 

One night in a fashionable London 
restaurant Bellairs overhears a conver- 
sation between a young reprobate and a 
woman, in which the former tells how 
he has lured Clarissa to Ireland, and 
there placed her in charge of his maiden 
aunts, who are so ashamed of her dusky 
coloring that they keep her in close con- 
finement. It seems to Bellairs that here 
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at last is his opportunity, and, like the 
modern, knight-errant that he really is, 
he determines to rescue the lovely 
maiden from her unhappy fate. 

He goes to Ireland, and succeeds in 
communicating with Clarissa, and warns 
her that she has been betrayed. But it 
is all to no purpose; she is in love with 
the worthless youth, and persists in a 
course that brings endless suffering to 
Bellairs and herself. 

Nevertheless, he remains, and in the 
old Irish garden he plants seeds and 
watches them sprout, and grow, and 
blossom, symbolizing—presumably—the 
slow transformation of his life with 
Clarissa’s, hitherto so full of old, mor- 
bid, unhappy memories. 

It is, of course, an old story, but vital- 
ized again by Mr. Thurston’s individu- 
ality. 

ee 


When Agnes and Egerton Castle used 
to write tales of romantic adventure, 
they wrote with a buoyancy, a spontane- 


ity, and conviction that not only sus- 


tained, but stimulated, interest. But 
since they have turned their attention to 
stories of temperament, there is some- 
thing strained and artificial about their 
work, not to mention the depressing at- 
mosphere which pervades it. 

Their last book, “The Composer,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
pathological; it sets forth in more or 
less detail the symptomatology of hys- 
teria; it depicts unconvincingly the ex- 
aggerations and superlatives of life. 

Two of the characters, Sarolta, a 
beautiful prima donna, and the posses- 
sor of the most wonderful voice the 
world has ever heard—of course —Loth- 
nar, the composer, and an inconceivably 
great musical genius, supply the hys- 
teria. Sarolta falls a victim to “the 
master’s” emotional dynamics, as_ all 
Women are supposed to do, and bestows 
upon him all the ardor of her youthful 
love, only to realize that he has wooed 
her that she may add fuel to the flame 
as Iphigenia in his great opera. 

Naturally her heart is broken, and 
her love of her art is turned to ashes. 
So she passively suffers herself to be 
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married to Sir John Holdfast, a whole- 
some, chivalric, but not overintelligent 
young Englishman, and is destined to 
move through life a pale, still shadow. 

However, she yields once more to 
Lothnar’s summons to sing /phigenia, 
and hastens to Germany. By some psy- 
chological miracle, the great artistic tri- 
umph of her performance destroys the 
composer’s influence over her, and she 
returns to her English husband, freed 
from her bondage, and, we suppose, sat- 
isfied that happiness is to be found only 
in the unruffled sea of domestic life. 


es te SH 


Eden Phillpotts’ new book, “The Bea- 
con,” published by the John Lane Com- 
pany, is another story of Devonshire 
life, or that phase of it which is lived 
by the natives of Dartmoor. 

Mr. Phillpotts’ now familiar pictures 
of this life are always more or less 
gloomy, and since he writes from per- 
sonal knowledge of the people and con- 
ditions, his records of them must be 
accepted as true. He never fails, how- 
ever, to relieve the sordid and depress- 
ing tragedy of his stories by the atmos- 
pheric charm of his descriptions of the 
wonderful moor; and it is this combina- 
tion of the warm, brilliant color of na- 
ture with the dull tones of the lowest 
human passions that makes his stories 
interesting. 

There are four characters in “The 
Beacon,” who codperate in making the 
plot. Lizzie, the London barmaid— 
transplanted to Devonshire—is a woman 
of sufficient character to bring her into 
perpetual conflict with her employer—a 
coarse, brutal old miser, who keeps the 
Dartmoor inn. Charles Travail is his 
nephew, and becomes Lizzie’s husband. 
It is his weakness of character, and his 
servility to his miser uncle, that make 
the story possible. 

It is, of course, inconceivable that 
such a woman as Lizzie should be con- 
tent with her husband’s submission to 
his tyrannical uncle, and after failing to 
induce him to assert himself she aban- 
dons him for a former admirer. 

Out of the catastrophe which fol- 
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lows—the murder of Dunning—Mr. 
Phillpotts, as usual, shows no inclina- 
tion to shirk the issue. He might have 
given us the conventional happy ending, 
but it never seems to occur to him to 
alter the logic of events, and Travail’s 
vindication on the charge of murder 
merely confirms his wife’s contempt for 
his weakness of character, and makes 
their estrangement permanent. 


es Fe 


To say of a novel that its plot lacks 
originality, its style is artificial, and its 
characterization weak, seems sufficient 
to condemn it, but, though all these 
things are true of Marie Louise Van 
Saanen’s book, ““The Blind Who See,” 
published by the Century Co., there is 
still interest enough in the story to make 
it readable. 

Its theme is the eternal triangle. The 
hero is a blind violinist, the woman is 
Nona, his wife, and ‘the other man” 
Allen Dietrich. The husband, Sylvus, 
is almost too good to be true, so good 
and so noble, in fact, that it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Nona finds him 
something of a bore, the more so when 
there is forced upon her, by contrast, 
the good looks, vitality, and dominance 
of the less intellectual Dietrich. 

In spite of the author’s labored effort 
to make her a charming, lovable woman, 
Nona is nevertheless a trivial feminine 
person, undisciplined and _ capricious. 
Her vague longing for petty excite- 
ments furnishes the motive of the tale, 
and brings about her elopement with 
Dietrich. They go from New York to 
Paris, and while the excitement of the 
escapade lasts they are pleased with 
each other. But finally the loneliness 
and inconvenience which result from 
an irregular union wear upon her un- 
stable nature, and she finally returns to 
Sylvus, whose complacent spirit wel- 
comes her. 


ee 


Channing Pollock’s book, “The Foot- 
lights Fore and Aft,” published by 
Richard G. Badger, is the latest and 
most entertaining of the recent publica- 
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tions concerning stage matters. And it 
might be added that it is not only enter- 
taining, but it is full of useful informa- 
tion, especially for those whose interest 
in the theater is something more than 
that of a spectator. 

Especially is this true of the chapters 
on “The Writing and Reading of 
Plays,” “Stage Struck,” “What Hap- 
pens at Rehearsals,” “The Art of Get- 
ting It Over,” and “Something About 
First Nights.” 

The book, however, is obviously not 
intended solely for specialists, in spite 
of its undoubted value to them. Mr. 
Pollock probably hoped that it would 
make its appeal to the general public, 
and he has succeeded admirably. 

It is full of the sort of anecdote and 
gossip about stage life and its people 
that almost everybody delights in, and 
it is written in the intimate conversa- 
tional style that gives the reader the 
feeling that he is one of the inner circle 
behind the scenes. 


~*~ He 


Important New Books. 


the Star,” 
3arclay, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“His Rise to Power,” Henry Russell Miller, 
3obbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Amazing Adventures of Letitia Car- 


“The Following of Florence 


berry,” Mary Roberts Rinehart, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 

“Hail and Farewell,” 
\ppleton & Co 

“House of Torment,” C, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

“The Grip of Fear,” Maurice Level, Mitch- 
ell Kennerley. 

“The Little Green Gate,” Stella Callaghan, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Flower o’ the Peach,” Percival Gibbon, 
Century Co. 

“The Dawn at Shanty Bay,” Robert E. 
Knowles, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

“Counsel for the Defense,” Leroy Scott, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Bauble,” Richard Barry, Moffat, Yard 
& Co 

“The Feast of St. Friend,” Arnold Bennett, 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 

“The House in the Hedge,” Ralph Henry 
Barbour, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“Children of To-morrow,” Clara E. Laugh- 
lin, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Guests of Hercules,” A. M. and C, 
N. Williamson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


( 1eorge Moore, D. 


Ranger-Gull, 








N our talk with you a month ago we called 
particular attention to Marie Van Vorst’s 
splendid novel in this issue. Now that you 
have read “The Broken Bell,” we feel that 
you will share our enthusiasm for it. Be- 
lieving that there is to-day no more brilliant 
writer of fiction than Miss Van Vorst, we 
consider ourselves most fortunate in having 
arranged with her for several future con- 
tributions. The most important of these is 
another novel, “Pichioni,” widely different 
in setting and theme from “The Broken 
Bell,” but every bit as colorful and charming. 
We will announce the date of its publication 
later. Of the shorter stories by Miss Van 
Vorst which we have in store for you the 
first will be printed in this coming number 
of A1ns.er’s. “The Wallflower” it is called. 


O you remember a sparkling little tale 
named “The Mannequin” that appeared 


in AINSLEE’s last summer? Several of you 
expressed your appreciation of it in letters. 
The author was Anna Alice Chapin, and we 
remember thinking at the time that here was 
one more writer who fulfilled AtNsLee’s 
ideals in fiction. Just how varied our ideals 
really are we did not fully realize until we 
had seen more of Miss Chapin’s work. Her 


tories differ from each other in color and 
effect as beautiful sunsets differ. 
unfavorable criticism is that too 
them have appeared in other magazines, and 
too few in AINSLEE’s. Beginning with the 


April number this fault will be corrected. 
A 5) 

O* foot, by carriage, in a car, or even by 

airship—there are various ways of 

So it is with our 

certain 


Our only 
many of 


reaching the one place. 

emotions. Certain music, 
certain stories, all carry us to the same state 
to call it. 
flowers 


pictures, 


of soul, or whatever we choose 
We remember delicate little wild 
reaching out from crevices in barren rocks, 
we have heard simple ielodies, with a strain 
of minor running through them that have 





led us to the same mood as does “Rufus of 
the Birds,” this April story by Miss Chapin. 


HE novelette for April is “Penitence 
Island,” a romance at once light and 
powerful, by Andrew Soutar. This author’s 
first long story for AINsLEE’s amply fulfills 
the promise of his shorter tales. A great 
tragedy has stripped the hero of all super- 
ficial polish, leaving him a man of brute 
force and brute gentleness. A “cave man” 
he might be called, but not the type of cave 
man, we believe, that will lose us the friend- 
ship of a reader who recently concluded his 
letter in this wise: 
“And aside from all these positive virtues, 
I like Arnstee’s for the stories it does not 
print—those ‘elemental man’ stories, for in- 
stance, in which the beautiful young heroine 
is deceived for ever so many pages by the 
well-groomed cad’s polish before she finally 
recognizes the real virtues behind the hero's 
made-up cravat and loutish manners. For 
this, too, I thank AINSLEE’s.” 


ae 
ERMAN WHITAKER'S story for April, 


“The Philosopher,” indicates that while 
Nietzsche, Darwin, and Maeterlinck may be 
all right in their places, those places are not 
on a Mexican desert with two young college 
graduates, male and female, and a God-fear- 
ing, man-fearless old muleteer. There is a 
wholesome lesson in this yarn, and it is none 


the less entertaining on that account. 
A 4) 


HOMAS P. BYRON, whose first Arns- 
LEE story is printed in this number, has 
written “The Frightened Enigma” for next 
month. The setting is Paris; the hero is a 
wealthy American youth who has been pur- 
suing happiness so hard that happiness has 
not been able to catch up with him, while the 
heroine is possessed of a quiet charm that 
might well inspire the hero with jealousy of 


the reader. 
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]* “The One Understanding,” by Viola 
Burhans, a husband is cleverly brought 
to realize that it is himself, not his wife, with 
whom he is bored. Some one has described 
F. Berkeley Smith’s stories as literary mov- 
ing pictures. His “Straight-Rye Jones” is a 
remarkably sympathetic character study in 
narrative form. Nalbro Bartley has never 
written a stronger, more dramatic tale than 
“The Blood Brother,” the Philippine story 
for April. The stage story, “Romeo’s Wife,” 
is by W. Carey Wonderly, who wrote “A 
Bundle of Sticks.” Owen Oliver contributes 
“An Old Man’s Business,” and Frank Con- 
don smooths out marital infelicities with 
originality and, as the title of his little yarn 
informs us, “Without Legal Aid.” 


= Margaretta Tuttle’s story for April, 

“Built Upon the Sand,” Doctor Gardiner 
finds himself torn between his duty as a man 
and his duty as a physician. A young woman 
in whom he is greatly interested is about to 
accept a man who is the victim of periodic 
attacks of insanity. The man refuses to tell 
the woman of this taint. As the man is his 


patient, professional etiquette makes it im- 


possible for Doctor Gardiner to tell her. The 

woman chooses to ignore such veiled warn- 

ings as he feels justified in making. The 

solution of the matter is as dramatic as it is 
unexpected. 

A 9) 

HIS is the last of the short stories dealing 

with Doctor Gardiner. The series will 

be concluded in the number following with a 
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full-length novelette. Before planning with 
Mrs. Tuttle for a new series we are anxious 
to consult with you, for, as we have ex- 
plained before, the real editors of a suc- 
cessful magazine are its readers; we nominal 
editors are merely the readers’ representa- 
tives at the place of publication. Which to 
you were the most entertaining—the Nadine 
Carson stories, all more or less interdepend- 
ent? Or the Doctor Gardiner stories, each 
complete in itself, but built around the same 
central figure? One reader has suggested a 
series built around the archdeacon whom you 
have met in these stories from time to time. 
Does this idea appeal to you? Mrs. Tuttle 
has expressed her willingness to undertake 


such a series. 
A) 


N the vaudeville theater, when four nomi- 
nal sisters in short skirts march out to 
the front of the stage and mangle “The Star- 
spangled Banner” in unison through four 
cornets, it is listed on the program as “enter- 
tainment.” The soggy sponge cake and the 
liquid ghost of dead lemonade sometimes 
found at church fairs are spoken of in the 
next issue of the local paper as “entertain- 
ment.” Tough steak, fried potatoes, and the 
liberty of the hitching post are still referred 
to by a few old country inns as “entertain- 
ment for man and beast.” The word “enter- 
tainment” has certainly been a very badly 
treated one, and it gives us pleasure to make 
it some reparation by using it in connection 
issue of AINSLEE’s. We 
April number will af- 


with this coming 
honestly feel that the 
ford real entertainment. 
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Growing Little Folks 


Require certain food elements for the best development of body and brain. 
Sometimes these are lacking in every-day food, and many a child is thin and 
pale instead of plump and rosy. 


Sach children show quick improvement when given the right kind of food. 


Grape=-Nuts 


FOOD 


is especially helpful to growing children because it contains the needed elements, 
such as Phosphate of Potash—the vital tissue salt for brain and nerve matter, fre- 
quently lacking in the ordinary diet. 

A regular morning dish of Grape-Nuts and cream is an ideal breakfast for grow- 
ing little folks, supplying the right food elements in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, nutty taste of Grape-Nuts food and thrive upon it. 
‘* There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘“‘How strong and happy you look! And 
the baby—he’s the picture of health, too.” 


In normal times, normal diet sup- 
plies sufficient nutriment, but when 
called upon to bear the double burden of 
motherhood, woman’s nature demands 
additional nourishment. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


prepares the way for happy, healthy motherhood 
—builds up the mother’s strength, quiets her 
nerves, insures sweet, refreshing sleep and provides 
the very elements needed to build up the mother’s 
vitality and nourish the growing child. Used 
moderately, well in advance of the eventful day, it 
insures health, strength and vigor to both mother 
and babe. Your doctor will recommend it. 


Most Druggists Sell It— Order by the Dozen 














builds up the over- 
worked, strengthens the 
weak, overcomes in- 
somnia, relieves dys- 
pepsia—helps the anae- 
mic, the convalescent 
and the nervous wreck. 
It prepares the way to 
happy, healthy mother- 
hood and gives vigor 
to the aged. 


The United States Govern- 

ment specifically classifies 

Pabst Extract as an article 

of medicine—not an alco- 
olic beverage. 


Order a Dozen from 


Your Drugegist 
Insist upon it being “‘Pabst"’ 


° 
Warning 

Cheap imitations are some- 
times substituted when Pabst 
Extract is called for. Be sure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. - Refuse to accept a 
substitute. No “cheaper” 
extract can equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality, 


$1000 Reward 


for evidence convicting 
anyone who, when Pabst 
Extract is called for, deliber- 
ately and without the knowl- 
edge of his customer, supplies 
an article other than genuine 
Pabst Extract. 


Library Slip 
good for books and mag- 
azines, with each bottle. 


Free Booklet 

**Health Darts,” tells 
ALL uses and benefits 
of Pabst Extract. Write 
for it—a postal will do. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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‘Warm as toast’’ 


To be “warm as _ toast” 
suggests a comfort that 
means more than mere 
heat. It conveys the idea 
of a gentle radiation that 
travels to the heart and 
makes the whole world 
joyous. Comfort like this 
is what we offer with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





They warm the hallways 
and rooms all over with 
equal distribution far surpassing any other methods. 


IDEAL Boilers are made from an absoltte knowledge of the utmost 
a pound of coal will do, and just how to burn it so that the total heat 
of which it is capable is delivered to the rooms above. Their heat- 
making ability is planned and calculated by scientific men at our 
Testing Laboratories in America,Germany, England, 
France and Italy, and thoroughly proved out before 
placing them on the market. You buy a certainty 
in coal-saving features. And, IDEAL Boilers last! 
There are no fragile parts, no steel drums to warp, burn out 
or spring apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. No parts to be 
re-packed, calling for oft overhauling. The sections are 
joined by our clever machine-made nipples—iron to iron—no 
leaks. Therefore 50 years’ right use would not bring out 


x a repair bill. 
teat F litter, rals did not includ de AMERICAN Radiators are equally well made. Impossible to wear or rust them out— 
. gn TF y+ good for a century. Besides, they have a style, finish and ornamentation un- 


tr ht, etc., which are extra and 
v ya acc oeding to climatic and equalled. Please let us tell you the full why, how and present attractive prices. 


her conditions Ask for book (free), “Ideal Heating.” 


Write Department 39 


wewcenie™  AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY “*eieSshc 
SSSCSSSSSCSSSTSSESSESSSSSSSESSS 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN. Bila 


-45 BROADWAY =N.™%-: 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CHICAGO -SFtOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Wee Girl 
and the 
Big Man 
both like 


Post. 
Toasties 


—thin bits of corn, first cooked 
then toasted to a golden brown. 


Usually the liking extends to 
the whole family. 


The housewife likes this food, 
not only for its appetizing good- 
ness, but because of its con- 
venience. It requires no cook- 
ing—ready to serve instantly 


from the package with cream. 


For breakfast; for lunch when the hungry little folks come from 
school; or for supper when something particularly dainty is wanted 


Post Toasties 


are deliciously good. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
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Why Wait a Month ? 


Why wait a month for the contin- 
uation of a story? You don’t have 
todo itnow. We have just brought 
out an all-fiction WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE in which you get the contin- 
uation of your story every week. 


A month is too long to wait. The thread 
of the story gets lost in the mesh of events. 
The WEEKLY is the ideal periodical for 
continued stories. 


THE CAVALIER 


is the name of this new WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE. It will publish 52 full-length book 
stories a year. 


A new serial begins every week—stories 
that make you sit up and take notice. 





On sale at all news-stands 
at 10 cents a copy, $4 a 
year—a great big maga- 
zine—192 pages. 








THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Where Do the 


Smiles 
Come FromP 


Those spontaneous, contagious smiles you see are not mere 
signs of mirth; they are signs of hea/th. 

Nature’s great promoter of health is s/eef. And there is no 
better inducement to gct the proper amount of sleep, and the right 
kind of sleep, than an Ostermoor Mattress. 

Here is the big reason why you should learn the difference 
between the Ostermoor and imitations. That difference is shown in 
the record behind the mattress. The 


stermoor 
MATTRESS $15 


**Built—Not Stuffed’’ 


is the only mattress of its kind that has back of it 

a record of five to fifty ycars’ constant use in the 

best homes and institutions. We have thousands of 

letters from uscrs to prove that after this length 

of service their Ostermoors are still giving as good 
) Service as ever. 

Show us an imitation that can produce such a record! 
Remember the Ostermoor is built, not stuffed. By the 
exclusive Ostermoor process, four thousand filmy sheets of 
cotton, are built together by hand in such a manner that 
the Ostermoor never losesits billowy, conforming softness, 
Always clean, dust proof, sanitary; never needs re-making. 


Write for 144-Page Book, and Samples, FREE 


It tells you about real rest and nerve-renewing sleep. Itisa 
book which should be read in every household, Get it. 
Look forthe name OSTERMOOR on every genuine mattress. If desired 
we will ship mattress by express, srepeid, same day your check or money 
order is received. We pack in leatherette paper and bur!ap, so that it 
reaches you clean, perfectly dry (in any weather) and shapely. Satis- 
faction guaranteed—money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 
Send postal for the free book this minute. 
Ostermoor & & , Company, 174 Elizabeth St., »z New York 
» Montreal 


j—Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd. 
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My Limit 


That Marks 


B vy RE, O/ds, Designer 


I have no quarrel with men who ask more for their 


cars—none with men who ask less. 


I have only to say 


that, after 25 years—after creating 24 models and build- 
ing tens of thousands of cars—here’s the best I know. 
I call it My Farewell Car. 


Reo the Fifth is no great 
innovation. 
for that. 


The time is past 


Thousands of men, for two 
decades, have worked at per- 
And the best 


done is 


fecting cars. 


they have about 
the best that men will ever 
do. 


That best is shown in 
every feature of Reo the 
Fifth, I To that I 


have added all I have learned 


believe 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels — 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
ims 


Speed 
45 Miles per 
ho 


> 


in 25 years of continuous 
striving. So this car, I be- 
lieve, comes pretty close to 


finality. 


My Lessons 


built 
many 


I have myriads of 


cars, of designs, and 
each one taught me lessons. 
That’s my chief advantage. 

I have learned the right 
and the wrong, the sufficient 
and deficient, from 25 years 


of actual experience. 


NS Ess, hie sin 
, SS 


I have learned the need 
for big 


for extreme precautions, for 


margins of safety, 
utter care. I have seen anil 
corrected every possible weak- 
ness. 

So I build cars now under 
laboratory supervision. I an- 
alyze all my steel, test gears 
in a crusher. I inspect over 
and over all the thousands of 
parts. 


That's where this car ex 


Reo the Fifth 





One Front Door Open to Show 


Center Controt 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25 extra. 


(34) 
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Price—the 





Reo the Fifthis not unique, 
save in its perfection. It is 
simply an example of the best 
modern practice, carried out 
in the extreme. 

The only sensation lies in 
which we are 
And that 


greatest 


the price at 
going to sell it. 
I consider, my 


achievement. 


We have developed = a 
model factory. We have 
equipped it with modern 


automatic machinery, in- 
vented and built in our 
shops. 


We have studied efficiency, 


ind have cut every cost to 


the limit. 


Our output has grown to 


enormous proportions. Our 
selling cost has been min- 
imized. Our profits reduced 


to a trifle per car. 


\nd in all this shop we 


mild now but one chassis, 
| 


hus saving nearly $200 per 


car, 
hope it is 


We now pos- 


sible to sell this new car 


—my finest creation — for 


$1,055. 


Not Fixed 
This price is not fixed. It 


is based on a doubled out- 


put this year, and on the 








Only 


present low cost of mate- 


rials. Any added cost must 
be added to the price. 

$1,055 price is the 
We shall keep it 


that low just as long as is 


The 


ininimum, 


possible. But we have left 
no margin, such as men must 
who fix prices six months in 


advance. 


Center Control 


An exclusive feature in 


Reo the Fifth is the center 


cane - handle control. The 


gear shifting is done by 
moving this handle, not 
more than three inches, in 


each of four directions. 


There are no side levers. 


The two brakes and _ the 
clutch are operated by foot 
pedals. The front doors are 
free from obstructions. 

sit—as he 


left hand 


The driver may 
should sit—on the 
close to the’ cars 


With the 


this was 


sie, 
which he passes. 
old lever controls 


impossible, save in electric 


cars. 


The Final Touch 
You will find in each de- 
tail, that 


rare and final touch. 


inner and outer, 


The body, for instance, 





Sensation 





The 
are enameled, the 
The up- 


has 17 coats. law ps 
engine 
nickel trimmed. 
holstering is deep, and of 
hair-filled genuine leather. 


The wheel base is long, 


large, the 
Not a sign 


the wheels are 
car is over-tired. 
find of any 


will you petty 


economy. 





My Supreme Effort 


Reo the Fifth is the best 
build 


years of experience. 


after 25 
At twice 
I could give you 


car I can 


the price 


nothing in addition, save 
more power. And that is 
not needed—not economi- 
eal. 

Better materials are im- 
possible, better workman- 
ship out of the question. 
More of care or skill or 
quality is beyond my capa- 
bility. If other men can 
offer more, they are better 


men than I, 


Ask for Book 


Our catalog shows the 
various bodies, and gives all 
the facts. Ask us to mail it 
to you? 

You will find this car— 
My Farewell Car — the most 
interesting car of the year. 
Get the book and see. Ad- 


dress 





R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires 
Proved Average Oversize, 16.7% 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are advertised 


as “10 per cent oversize.” 

We claim that this oversize adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage 

The actual oversize, over five leading 
makes, was lately found to average 16.7 per 


cent. 
Note the table: below 


Oversize is not measured by calipers It 
is measured by air capacity. Air carries the 
load. 


Note that only three tires in these 20 
comparisons came within 10 per cent of our 
size. ; 

That's because No-Rim-Cut tires have the 
hookless base. Your removable rim flanges, 
with these tires, turn outward instead of in- 


ward. Thus the tire has an extra flare 


Each one per cent oversize means one per 
cent extra carrying capacity 
hblow-outs—to 


Oversize means to save 


increase tire mileage—to cut down tire ex 
pense. 

Yet these oversize tires which can’t rim 
cut now cost no more than other standard 


tires. 


Last Year 


The sale of Goodyear tires exceeded the 
previous 12 years put together. 

We sold enough last year to completely 
equip 102,000 cars. 

No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other 
type of tire. 

Just because these two features—No-Rim 
cut and oversize—cut tire bills right in two 
\nd tens of thousands of users have proved 


it 





Comparison of Sizes 
Between Six Leading Makes of Tires 


No- 
Rated Cubie Rim-Cut 
Size Make Cap'’ty (Yersize 
30x3 I—No-Rim-Cut 489 in. 
= y 402 ” 21.5% 
- | ie 29.4% 
{- 31 ae 31.8% 
yy 83 27.5% 
i 165 4.0) 
32x3'o I—No-Rim-Cut 637 
* » 603 “°° 7.9% 
, is. ~ 10.4% 
j 536 ™ 18.6% 
% 33 ae 104% 
6 n46 °° 16.5% 


Average No-Rim-Cut Oversize, 16.7% 





No- 
Rated Cubie Rim-Cut 
Size Make Cap'ty (Yersize 
34x4 I—No-Rim-Cut 858 in. 
= 2 762 
3- E 760 
i— 733 
a: 22 
ti 794 





x4’ 1—No-Rim-Cut 1190 


— 966 23.0% 
5 1064 11.8° 
4 1025 16.0% 
<a 1055 12.65 
6 : oso ” 10.36% 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


127 Leading Makers Adopt Them 


For the year 1910, 44 leading moter car 


makers contracted for Goodyear tires 

kor the year 191t, 64 makers came to 
lor this year we have contracts from. the 
makers of 127 leading cars. 

That shows how car makers—the shrewd 
est of experts—have come to the Goodyear 


tires. 


\s for users, the demand in the past two 
vears has multiplied six times over. 

lens of thousands of users have told tens 
of thousands of others how their tire bills 
were cut mn two 

Now more motor car owners buy these 


patented tires than 


Tires can never be made, in our estimation, 
better than Goodyear tires of today 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cutting 
impossible 

With old-type tires—clincher tires—23 per 
cent of all ruined tires are rim-cut 

\ll that ruin is saved—all that worry 
avoided—by the use of No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Even 10 per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. And our oversize, as shown by the 
table, averages 16.7 per cent. 

These two features together—No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—under average conditions cut 


tire bills in two. 


NoExtraCost 





any other tires in ex- 


istence, 


The Saving 


Kim-Cut tires 
‘ nal result of 
irs spent in tire 
Year after year we 
ve been constantly 
earning by wearing 
out tires on tire-test- 
ing machines. 
We have compared 
this way hundreds OoOoD 
fabrics and formu- 
methods and proc- 


esses, until we knew 





hat was best 





SYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


No-Rim-Cut _ tires, 
brought 
one - fifth 


when _ first 
out, cost 
more than other stan- 
dard tires. Now they 
cost but an equal 
price, 

So the saving they 
make is entirely clear. 

That’s why every 
tire user who knows 
the facts insists on 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 





Our Tire Book,based 
on 13 years of tire 
making, is filled with 
facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville. Ont. (462) 
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MORE THAN A 
MILLION MILES 


OR four years, individual owners have been 
putting their Winton Six cars through an 
exhaustive test. 

These owners have sent us monthly reports 
of miles traveled and repair expense incurred, 
and have sworn to the accuracy of their reports. 

The result is a record of direct interest to 
men who own motor cars and pay repair bills. 

For this record shows that, when you own a 
car as good as the Winton Six, you are practi- 
cally free from repair expenses and from the 
annoyance and the humiliation that repair ex- 
penses carry with them. 


World’s Record Cars 

Our complete records cover 170 cars, stand- 
ard Winton Sixes, manufactured in 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, and IQIT. 

Fifty of these cars made the world’s lowest 
repair expense record of 22.8 cents per 1000 
miles. We have already advertised these fig- 
ures. 


The natural thought is that the other cars 
“didn’t do as well.” But let’s see. 


Ran Without Expense 

Sworn records show that 46 other cars (cars 
not included among the world’s record cars) 
traveled 400,000 miles, averaging 8750 miles 
each, without incurring a single cent of repair 
expense. 

These cars were not placed by the judges 
among the world’s record cars because the 
world’s record cars averaged a greater distance 
(14,800 miles each), and with so little expense 
that it was practically nothing at all. 


Poorest Performances 
Now consider the worst performances of all 
There were 27 cars whose repair expenses 
were high—$65.87 per car on total mileage of 
300,000 miles, or 11,000 miles each. 
Nothing much to be proud of in that record 





Complete Record of All Cars Traveling 5000 Miles or More Each in the Four Annual Winton 
Six Upkeep Tests of 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 




















; i MILEAGE REPAIR EXPENSE 
caren . Cars . i Average Average per 
= a es Tetal Mies Averegs id Gr ot per Car 1000 Miles 
Cars making the world’s lowest repair} . ’ 
SUUINE POORNE soo cc ccccccaccoes 5A 744,426.2 14,888.5 |$ 170.27 $ 3.41 $0.228 
Cars making the poorest records.....} 27 299,896.1 11,167.2 1,778.42 65.87 5.93 
: eee 
*Cars running without repair expense. -| 46 402,801 BUGe 2 srcsae Beanews Ue eexnee 
Cars not otherwise classified ........ | 47 426,668.5 | 9,078 800.53 6.39 -70 
| See eS ae 
Totals for four years. ...........+. 170 |1,878,791.8 | 11,0223 | $2,249.22 | $13.23 | $1.20 














*Not included in any other classification. 





Average repair expense for 170 cars, traveling 1,873,791.8 miles, is $1.20 per 1000 miles. All these 
cars were regular stock-model Winton Sixes, driven in the service of their individual owners. Each owner made 
monthly reports of mileage and repair expense, supported by his sworn affidavit. 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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— 
The Winton Co. guarantees 
every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true with- 
out qualification. 











wuse the other Winton Six records are so 


1 


much better. 


Still Other Cars 


There were still other cars—47 of them 
among the 170. These 47 cars, not otherwise 
cl ed, traveled more than 425,000 miles, or 
gooo miles each, at a total repair expense of 
$300, averaging $0.39 per car, or 7O cents per 


1000 miles. \ tine 


performance. 


More Than a Million Miles 


How exhaustive this four-year test has been 
is shown by the mileage 

These 170 cars averaged 11,000 miles each 
(more than three times the distance across the 
American continent), and traveled a total dis- 
tance ot 1,873 Fol S miles. 

That's a distance almost beyond comprehen- 

It is 580 times the distance from New York 
to Paris 

Or st 75 times e distance around the 
ear he e 1 


Wonderful Expense Figures 


reports of the owners I these 170 


ce the total repair expense for this mar 
at $2249.22, which is less than the 
Winton Six 


expense for 


velous mileage 


purchase price of one 


The average repair each car was 


$13.23 for 


11,000 miles, or— 


Just $1.20 per car per 1000 miles. 
\nd that’s less than one-eighth of a cent per 
Expense is the Acid Test 
epair expense is the acid test of a car’s 
t. 
every owner knows 
r the merit that enables a car to keep 
repair expense is in the car itself. 
his test of more than a million miles, par 





170 Winton Six 
owners, shows the 


ticipated in by 
Winton 
Winton Six. 

You would be happy if 
Winton Six. 


and 170 


merit of the 


cars 
Six 


your car were a 


Same Model: Fifth Year 
We are the 


clusively. 


pioneer makers of sixes ex- 


car we have 
radical 


is the same 
years without a 
fifth 
original self-cranking car: 
1907. 
motor is no experiment. 
quality a 
because we do 


Our present model 
four 
change. Now in its 

It is the 


a self-cranking car since June, 


made for single 
season. 
has been 
Our self- 
cranking 
his car represents all the motor 
business on 
sell it 


car can have, and, 
bed-rock 


protitably 


business principles, we 


at $3000. 


can 


its worth, compare the 
Winton Six with cars priced as 


If you want to know 
$3000 48 H. P. 
high as $5000 

And 


( nly car 


and $6000. 
that the 
world 


remember 


Winton 


repair 


Six is the 


in the whose cost is defi- 
through the 
ndividual owners 


We shall be elad to 
Rook that 


nitely known sworn statements of 


send you our 


Upkeep 


gives the million-mile facts and fig- 
detail, together 


descriptive catalog. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 
World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 
122 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND~—Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


ures in with our thoroughly 





NEW YORK Broadway at 70th Street 
CHICAGO Mic higan Avenue at 8th Street 
BOSTON . . » 674 Commonwealth Avenue 
PHILADE lL PHI A e « « - . 246-248 N. Broad Street 
BALTIMORE » « « « Mt. Royal at North Avenue 
apt. ‘BURGH “a wc jnum at Beatty Street 
CLlLaey Guanes 6 « 6 0 «4s 1228 Huron Road 
DETROIT 3 a a as 998 Woodwi ard Avenue 
KANSAS CITY . ce ees 2326 Main Street 
DIS UMEDE 6 6 & 6 ee If Kighth Street N, 
SAN oo Tbe! se 200 Van Ness Avenue 
SEATTLE Se ee ae ee 1000-1006 Pike Street 





Tell your newsdealer: 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, 


or $2.61'; 


a line, 


which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Feb. 27th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
miude, Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 213 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK 
Protits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfs. 
Co,, 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected — posi- 
tions in U. 8. service, More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 22. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


WANTED.—Railway Mail Clerks, 
$90.00 a month. Every other week 
off—tull pay. Spring Examinations 
everywhere. Previous examination 
questions sent free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept 8-5, Rochester, if 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business § thor- 
oughly by mail, Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business, No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for «man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for ag Write at once for full 
varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
RF it’l. Co- on Real Estate Co. a 5 339 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D "C. 




















f MAKE More Money in spare time, no 


a life 


canvassing, an opportunity of 
R. S. 


time, stamp brings particulars, 
Assoviation,7(2 Pine St. Johnstown, Pa, 

AGENT S—Hi mdkere chie fs, Dress 
arleton made $8.00 one alter- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOC ‘AL | REPRESENTATIVE: want- 
ed in each town to sell our under- 
wear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters 
direct to wearer on commission. 
Profitable opportunity with — per- 
manent future because every article 
is guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded, Write for Spring and Sum- 
mer ¢italogue. Steadfast Mills 19 
Courtland St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Goods. C 





AGENTS. $35 a Week for 2 hrs. 
work a day selling wonderful new 
household necessity, new selling plan 
with free advertising does it. Collette 
Mfg. Co., Box 3, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LIVE .AGENTS WANTED—HUS- 
TLERS to bandle our attractive 1912 
combination packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums, 
One Michigan agent made $65.00 in 
47 hours, another $21.00 in 8 hours, 
another $22.50 in 10 hours. Write 
today. Davis Soap Works, 200 Davis 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





| Free 








Agents and Help Wanted— Continued. 





Sell Guar- 
Scien- 
orders 

_— id- 
Canton 


EARN More Money Easy 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutlery. 
tifically tempered. Take big 
from lodges, manufacturers, 
uals. Big Profits. Wrire quuc k. 


Cutlery Co., Dept C-10, © anton, ¢ Ohio | 


AGENTS. Portraits 35e, Frames 


15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes | 


25c, views 1c, 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 


Dept. 1143, 1027 W, Adams St., 





Poultry 


ANY woman can make money in the 
Poultry Business under Greider’s ad- 
vice; his 200-pp. book tells everything 
—over 100 illustrations, many colored, 
Only 15e.—money back if not satistied, 
B. H. Greider, Box 86, Rheems, Pa, 


MANY MAKE MONEY with Sure 
Hatch Incubators. 6O Day's Free 
Trial; 5 year guarantee, Write for 
Book. Sure Hatch 
Co., Box 26, Fremont, Neb. 


Seeds, Etc. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER of Hen- 
derson’s Seeds: Ponderosa Tomato, 
Scarlet Globe Radish, Big Boston 
Lettuce, Invincible Asters, Butterfly 
Pansies, Spencer Sweet Peas. On re- 
ceipt of 10c¢. to cover postage, ete. 
we will mail our Henderson ¢ ollee tion 
consisting of one packet of each of 
above varieties all enclosed in a cou- 
pon envelope, Which will be accepted 
as 25e, on any order of $1.00 or over. 
In addition we will mail our 1912 cat- 
alogue “Everything for the Garden,’’ 
the biggest and best we have ever 
issued, Peter Henderson & Company, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt st., New York City 


Music 


SONG Poems with or without musie 
wanted for publication, Allsubjects, 
Original Examination and criticisin 
free, Eaton, De sk N ri 370 B’way,N.Y. 


BIG MONEY Ww R ITING SONG s. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars, 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avuil- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright, Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C, 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 
isiana, 60 miles from New Orleans on 
I.C. R. R. Temperate climate, good 
markets, splendid stock country $20 
per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad 
dress, C. H. Me Nie, Ke ntwood, La, 

CALIFORNIA’ S Santa ¢ NaraValle y; 
known as “the poor man’s paradise,” 
surrounds Sunnyvale, the manufac- 
turing suburb of San Fr uncisco. Ideal 
climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gar- 
dening, chicken ranching and diversi- 
tied farming. Ample water. 50 page 
illustrated book; mailed free, Address 
Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce, 30 
Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal 























Tell your newsdealer: 


Chicago, | 


Incubator 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Kook 
and What to Invent, with valuahle 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progré ss, 

saniple free, V Pr tor J. Evans & Co., 





| Wi ishington, D. 





PATENT your vic 48. BS, 500 Offe red 
For One Invention. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability, 
Patents obtained or fee returned, 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense, Established 16 years 
Address ¢ moa & Chandlee Patent 
Attnys., 991 F St., Washington, D.C 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent awye Fe 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C 

THE nimber of aucecsatul 
clients is our proof of Patents that 
Protect. For Facts about Prizes, 
Rewards, ete., send 8¢ stamps for our 
new 128-pase book of intense interest 
to Inventors, R.S. & A. B.Lacey, Dept. 
62. Washington, D. C. Estab, 18€9, 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
) sarin pe $20 for a $4. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x 7. Itimay mean vour fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N.Y, 

$15 CASH Paid per 1000 for certain 
cancelled postage stamps, Send 10 
cents for price list paid. Acme &. 
House, 1709 1D. Cold Spring Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

OLD COINS BOUGHT 
Buying Catalogue 10 cents.—New 55 
pase 1912 Selling Cutalogue to Collec 
tors only “Free."—William Hesslein, 
Malley Bld s., New Haven, Conn. 


largest 








AND SOLD. 





Games & Entertainments 


VLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept, 19, Chicago 








Picture Play Writers 


MOTION Picture Plays Wanted, You 
can write them, We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demand 
and good pay. Details free. Associated 
Motion Picture Schools, 618 Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago. 

WANTED, 





Moving picture play 
writers, Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
teach you, Send your address, United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how, 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco. 
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The drudge trail is the road 
the untrained working 
; man trudges over 


: every morning from the 
drudge trail 


and ever y ee there are so many 
a . ie branch roads leading 
oer” to prosperity, and every 
day many trudgers turn into one 
: of these roads and find success. 


iran wd} 


> On these roads the sign-board reads 
| ee. “TI. C. S. Training.” If followed, as 
i a directed, here are neither forks nor cross- 
roads to confuse the traveler. 


The International Correspondence Schools are main- 

tained to help poorly-paid workers. They give such 

workers the training necessary to success in any occupation. 
They carry this training to the man. They ask of him that he devote 
only a small part of his spare time in improving his knowledge. 


Some I. C. S. Successes 


ms = 
[here are on record thou INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
: ; ; Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA, 
sands of testimonials volun- y can cuntily dor the position tehsce ahi eee ke 





tarily sent in by men who Automobile Running Civil Service 


Mine Superintendent 
° - Mine Foreman Chemist 
have risen from almost abso- Plumbing, Steam Fitting [| Languages 
Tanets Cepstrnciion nares nglish ‘ 
° . v inginee uilding ac’ 
lute povert y to high salaried Textile Manufacturing Arebitéeteral ‘ee 
d So Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
ata? Telept > Expe Co ereial Hinstrati 
positions. Telephone Expert [| framereial Uestrating 
. Mechanical Draftsman Show Card Writing 
Every worker who would Electrical Engineer] Advertising Man 
d Hlec, Lighting Supt. Bookkeeper. 
ike > snefited j salary Agriculture (tom Manufaety 
like to be benefited in salary ~ we og Cotton = aatactar 
i =~ 4 | C S 3 yy ee Tooimakin a 
“ ’ ~ = . -« {.onstruc o » 
and position by I. &. o, train Metal Mining Foundry Wore 
English Branches Bl m 


ing should at once mark and Gas Engineer Surveyo 


Vv y r 
Foreman Plumber Poultry Farming 


ithing 

















mail this coupon as directed. 
; Bb . - Name — —————————— 
In return he will receive free of ae 
esent Occupation —___ 
charge invaluable information. | Street and No. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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CHAMBER. 
At Old Point mt 


ALLO MMOLE ADAP OTEAP MPLS OLS Sag 


cq 

. . . 
F>\ Unique Location and Surroundings 
Se Hotel Chamberlin is located right in the Centre of 
Military and Naval Activities, and in the Midst of Country 
replete with Historic Surroundings and Associations. 
From the luxurious Lounging-rooms of The Hotel, one commandsan extensive View 
of Hampton Roads, a brilliant and ever changing naval Panorama. 
Fortress Monroe, with the fascination of Military Life—Drills, Dress-parade, etc., is but 

a minute from The Chamberlin, 

The Chamberlin is the Social Centre for the Army and the Navy. Every Social Function is brightened by 
the Presence of Army and Navy Officers.—Plenty of Gaiety and Life—Dance Programs always filled.—A Spice 
and a Dash to social Life that takes it away from the Commonplace. 

Every attraction is yours to enjoy to the full at this big, luxurious, yet intimately homelike Resort. 

The Sea-pool is the most magnificent indoor bathing Pool in America, radiant with Sunlight, and supplied 
with ever-changing, Pure, Fresh Sea-water. 

The Medical Bath Department is in charge of an expert in Hydropathy and is complete in 
every detail, 

The Chamberlin is an ideal Place for Rest, for Recuperation and for Pleasure. 

For further information 
and interesting tliustrated 
bo0klets, apply at any Tourist 
Bureau or Transportation 


Office or address me, per- 
sonally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mer., 
Fortress Monroe, Va. Le 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway : ie Smee. 


CLMIGLIPTOLITTAEDDEODOLOTIDITPISETODPLSSDIGOSTOOSTTLETLIDMALMSPSITTESS ITAA A iT) 
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In The Sohmer Cecilian. The Farrand Cecilian. 


The Cecilian Pianos 





eaeaiilicenaaae 


ik Modern 
St (écilia 
4 





fifth Avc.& Thirticth S1.F | 
NEW YORK CITY 
FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


As the Centre for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


Comfortably and Luxuriously 


appointed to meet the demand of the 
fastidious or democratic visitor. 
Lately remodeled and refurnished at an enor- 





QIf you are thinking of buying a piano 
won't you give us the privilege of proving 
the exceptional qualities of the Cecilian? 
@QThe piano is not of a day nor a year, 
but for many years. Why risk chances 
of disappointment? The Cecilian courts 
comparison of quality and investigation 
of merit. : 

@Won't you write for descriptive litera- 
ture and allow us to give you a practical 
demonstration? Address Dept. 25. 

THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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mous cost, with additional features which make 
the Holland House an hostelry second to none. 
Rooms Single or Ensuite 

Public Dining Room New Grill 

Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
After Dinner Lounge—Buffet 

ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


Near underground and elevated railroad 
stations. 


BOOKLET 
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Will You 
Accept 


This Gift by Mail? 





When you receive it, you’ll think it a box 
of choicest candy, but it’s something you'll like 
better—fourteen varieties of biscuit bonbons. 


| 


—_ - 
e * 
Specialties 
They are different and better than any biscuit (or candy) you 
ever tasted. Made as carefully as bonbons, they have distinctive 
flavors that can’t be imitated. Unqualified purity is the rule in 
the Sunshine Bakeries—we believe in Dr. Wiley. Pure Food 
Laws, however strict, will always receive cordial welcome here. 


Send Us Your Name and address and the name of your grocer, enclosing 
ten cents in stamps or coin to pay the postage, 
and you will receive this daintily packed, ribbon-tied Revelation-Box by return mail. 


If you prefer, send us your name on a postal and receive the Sunshine Taste-Box, 
containing five kinds. Sent postpaid, if you mention your grocer’s name and address, 


Joose-Wres Biscuit (0. 399 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Buy Your Furniture At 


Factory Price! 


—the celebrated Brooks Furniture 
made by expert craftsmen in the 
largest factory of its kind in the 
world. Lasts a lifetime—the most 
artistic and satisfactory furniture 
possible to secure. 


By purchasing direct from our 








factory, you can buy about 
TWICE as much for your 


money. 
—_—_— 












$ 75 Is our Factory Price for this Settee. 

] ] e Our Free Book shows a hundred other 
big bargains in beautiful furniture. Write 
for it now. 


The average retail price for this 
settee is $25.00. Our factory 
Price, $11,75. 


This Craftsman Settee is constructed of fine quarter-sawed oak with cushion of marokene leather. Length, 
67 inches; height, 37!2 inches; depth, 21 inches, beautifully finished in every detail. Shipped to 
you in complete sections, A few minutes with a screw driver and it’s ready for use. If this—or anv 
other piece of furniture you purchase of us fails to satisfy you in every way, we will at once refund yeur 
money. Every piece of Brooks furniture is sold on a binding Money-Back Guarantee. Our beautiiully 
illustrated furniture book shows too similar bargains suitable for living room, dining rcom, bed room and 


study. Write for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 4403 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Riera 















You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 450 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
An opportunity ofa life time, work 
allor spare time. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 


dent, Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 128, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, PT aaa, mrorten 
LOWEST PRICES SWAY SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 


‘ mee . These gems are chemical white sapphires 
All leading varieties pure-bred Chickens. Ducks, —LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
Geese, and Turkeys, Largest Pouitry Farm in the ts. Se 


fire diamond tes 
world, Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigor- 





scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 





ous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices. lianey guaranteed 25 vears. All mounted in MK 
Send for our big 132-page book, * Poultry For solid gold diamond mountings. Wil) send you any style 
Profit,” full of pictures It tells you how to rais¢ ring. pin or ud tor examination -- ali charges prepaid—ne money 
poultry and run ineubators successfully. Send 10 in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet. special prices 
cents for the book, to cover postage. Write today ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. C, 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 215, Freeport, Il, | 706 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CRESCA DELICACIES — 


_ Rare and distinctive foods from many lands. _Interesting 
piquant dainties to surprise and delight the palate, gathered an 
packed in the Cresca way. 

Every fine housekeeper should have our color booklet “‘Cresca 
Foreign Luncheons;"" many of these delicacies ar described and 
illustrated with menus and recipes by famous chefs—sent on re- 
ceipt of 2c. stamp - 

- 
CRESCA COMPANY Importers, 361Greenw:ch5St., N.Y. 
2 ' 1” 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine t» me cach mont 
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oth 


raised on 


Mellin’s 


l he 
‘ . 








Arnold Preston Braaitord Mrs. Fred W. Bradford 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


Both Mrs. Bradford and her boy were raised on Mellin’s Food, and we 
think that the picture tells its own story. Read what Mrs. Bradford says 
about her baby and Mellin’s Food : 


“*Mellin’s Food saved my life as a baby and it certainly has 
done wonders for my boy, as he is a big, strong, healthy 
fellow, weighing 26 pounds at nine months of age. Nothing 
else in liquid form is satisfactory to him but Mellin’s Food.” 


Add Mellin’s Food to your baby’s milk. He will show an immediate 
improvement and will grow strong and healthy. 
Send for a free trial bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY - : - - BOSTON, MASS. 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


Chases Dirt 


MANY USES AND FULL DIRECTIONS 
ON LARGE SIFTER-CAN — IO¢ 














PLAYING CAR 5 


for Social Play -Art Backs - Exquisite Colors- High Quality. 606 
New fess Club indexes - Ideal for Bridge. — 
Gold Edges ~— Air-Cushion or/vory Finish. 


Jaz ICIAL, RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UP-TO-DATE ae 
UED YEARLY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS 
SoHE U.S. PLAYING CARDO CO..CINCINNATi. USA . 


TeV CEC AR LT S}|, 


In Use Throughout the World for General Play 
@ Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 














Club indexes - Air-Cushion orivory Finish.__ 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE ‘Delicious, Invigorating — 
HORLICK’S Alte, mite 
The Food-Drink for all ages, 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at | home. 
ae A Avoid In Imitations — Ask for oe HORLICK’S Wom # verywhere 











rhis treatment is recommended and endorsed by the foremost Physicians and Medical 
Specialists and Trained Nurses always in attendance. 
NEW YORKH CITY 


Private Sanitarium for scientific and effective treatment of those addicted to 
a LIQUOR OR DRUG HABIT. i 


publications in the United States. 
BROCHNER INSTITUTE, 50 West 92d Street, 


GRONDIAMONDS. 


Saat at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
























THE LAxATivE FoR Maw AnD Woman. 


| Stand acid test and expert examinatic We 
| guarantee them. See them first- “thea. pay. 
} Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct # 8 
nts ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct, $4.86. ent 

Le ( 0 D. for inspe arp n emnaee vast. w 
full line. ”10c. nike 


Baroda Co., Des A A- 6 Leland ‘a or ‘St., Chicago 


$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


A ’ 
board typewriter is now oie buitt inthe Ei liott ane bi : g- 


chine ac , thon ‘ 
to 3700, shits Oy powriser The "Be nneit Portable: weig rhs 
but 41-2 Ibs. id can be readily antes d in arip $18, 
pocket, Its w onderfu l ee ity enabl s sell it for 

Over 22,000 in daily us 

Write for Catalog Fully Describing this Typewriter 


V. O. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, New York 













Sorriea AT THE Sprincs, Bupa Pest, HUNGARY, 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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*“93”” HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


























seps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Z Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexo% Stores 








They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


é UNITED DRUG CO. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 
* COPYRIGHT, 180. UNITED ve COMPaAN) 
PED EQCGUET RGD RREDERTELEE EEE 
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SOAP 


It has been the favourite 
for more than a generation. 
Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, its use 
means skin health in in- 
fancy and childhood, and 
freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from skin and scalp 
affections in after life. 

—aA Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


Hi vhere. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
ih} free, address *“*Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


wed TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture, At stores or by mail, 2c, 





















| 
AN APPEAL TO REASO 


Nature did not intend sickness to dominate your 
mind or your body, and she has surrounded humanity 
with a positive remedy for all the ills of life. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE 


OXYDONOR compels the attraction and absorption 
of Oxygen. 

For more than twenty years OXYDONOR has been 
bringing health and happiness to thousands in every 
part of the civilized world. 


OXYDONOR 


is the discovery and invention of a physician of wide 
experience and is endorsed by physicians. 

Men and women prominent in business, social, and 
public life have a message for you. Send for it today. 


Dr. H. SANCHE & CO. Inc. 
DEPT. Y. 


489 5th Avenue, New York City. 
61 5th Street, Detroit, Mich. 
364 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal, Can. 











finesse to the skin with an in 








That Question of 


*‘PERSONAL’’ 
APPEARANCE needs 
your attention more 
than “CLOTHES.” 


The best gown in the world won’t 
make up for Flabby, Wrinkly Eyes, 
Baggy, Stringy Neck or distorted 
facial outlines of the cheeks and chin, 
Your Face can be made so that you will 
appear at an advantage in your most 
modest gown, 

1t is being done every day. Go to the best—it 
willsave you time and money, 

Why not take advantage of modern science? 


wre DR. PRATT ?! 


Face, Skin, Scalp, Features or Complexion, 
Liz? Brondway, Cor. 25th St., New York, 
t# Hours® to7 Daily, LOto 2 sundays. 




























The Queen of Face Powders 
NA is the unhesitating choice 
of critical women the world 
mover, Itcombines a delicate, 
velvety smoothness and 





describably dainty, lasting 


fragrance — unattainable = by 
the use ofany other complex 
ion powder It ix A BSO 
LUTELY INVISIBLE and 


is suaranteed to contain no 
injurious ingredients, <A trial 
box will instantly convince 
you of its superiority, Rose, 

white or natural, At drus- 


C=phrion gists’ and department 


stores, or postpaid for 50c. 


| JULIUS SCHMID, votes, WEw"voun City 
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“ The World is mine— 


I own a KODAK” 


Take a Kodak with you, 
and picture, from your 
own viewpoint, not mere- 
l\ the places that interest 
you but also the compan- 
ions who help to make 
your trip enjoyable. 
Anybody can take good pictures with 


a Kodak. Catalogue free at the dealers 


or by mail. 
t isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 



















































AFTER THE WINTER, YOUR SKIN NEEDS KE-FRESHING 


Examine 
your skin closely 


See if the pores have become large and 
clogged; if it has lost its smoothness; if 
it has grown colorless, 

rhe constant strain imposed upon the 
skin during the winter months when we 
eat heavy foods and take almost no 
exercise, makes It unable to withstand 
such trying conditions, Each spring it 
needs refreshing. 


To refresh your skin 


Woodbury’s Facial Soup re-supplies 
what is exhausted from the skin by 
these conditions. If used regularly, 


Woodbury'’s arouses your skin, keeps it 
active, makes it glow with health. 

(iet a cnuke today. Notice its stimulat 
ing tonic effect the first time you use it, 
this isa promise of what Its steady use 
will do, Woodbury’'s costs 2e a cake. 


No one hesitates at the price after their 
Jirst cake, 


Write today for samples 


For te we will send a sample cake. For 
loc samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury's 
Kkacial Powder, For 50e, a copy of the 
Woodbury Book on the care of the skin 
and sealp and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations, The Andrew Jergens Co.,, 
iu? Spring Grove Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





.wOODBY, 
youn Ma SOAP ‘Rr$ 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 
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INCLUDE “SHOWER-PROOF”’ FOULARDS, 
DRESS SILKS OF EVERY KIND, FLOREN- 
TINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, 
CRAVATS, VELVET RIBBONS, SPUN SILK 
YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Cweney Brotwerns, Sith ManuracTurers 
47H Ave. ano 16TH St., New York 















You Can 


You need not spend a lot of 
money to know all the zest of motor 
boating, sailing or canoeing. Put in your 
spare evenings now. Make the boat yourself 
at 1-3 of what you could buy it for. 

You don’t have to be a mechanic. We send you 
knock-down frame every piece and part of the boat 
cut to fit with simple directions telling just how to 
do everything. It's real healthy recreation for men 
or boys—and you'll have a trim, sturdy, dependable 
craft—just the boat you’ve been wanting so long. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. When you 
build by 


Th BROOKS SYSTEM 


You'll find exactly the model you like in the Rrooks 



















Make This 
Boatat 7”; Regular Price 





Boat Book. See letters and photo- 
graphs from some of the thousands 
who have built by the Brooks 
System, ‘You'll need this 
whether you decide to build or 
not. 

“ 








You can build any style 
boat you want from our 
full sized patterns cost- 
ing from $2.00 to 
$12.00, according to 
design selected, 


book 


; f fay. J SJ ree. 
enaien Manufacturing Co, 
6403 Rust Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich, 


















MULLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 


models—highest grade 





Famous Yale and Harvard 
materials—tinest finish-the strongest canoe built. 
In each endis a Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other canoe 
on the market has this essential feature, 
We also manufacture steel launches, row boats, ete. 
Write for magnificent catalogue, illustrated 
in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS 
360 Franklin Street, 


co. 
Salem, Ohio. 














»RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in yy town Cs or: and 5 aed sample 1912 model, Write 
‘or Specia cr. 

Guaranteed 1912 Models #10 to $27 
with ceenee! a at and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
1910 and 13} to 

ALL OF BEST MA 

« oo Second- Hand Wheels 

e? makes an models, £00k as new 

BGreat Factory Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 

e ip on wal without a cent 
deposit, pay the 

cpight & al 10 


ays’ Free Trial 
pore Se bd poet prise 


lamps, and 
po. NOT 
Vv til CLE our ye Der and offer, 
MEAD co. 


| 33 POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS l0c, EACH, 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 





























| Street at & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


BS Detroit Magin 


Guaranteed Es { 


ne Engine 


Five Years 










Demonstrator Agents 
wanted In every 
boating community, 


You are the sole 

judge of theea- 

gine and its 

merits. 25.000 

satisfied users. 

| Greatest Kogine 
Bargain ever offer * 
ed. Nothing com- 4 . 
plicated pogrecem Buitable for any boat 
to get out of order 


ance to cruiser. Also 
4 Failroad trace car, All 
Waterproof ignition engines complete with 


system. Money refunded If you are not satisfied, boat tictings. Free Catalog. 
t Engine Works, 1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


1912 YALE SERVICE is the natural re- 

ee sult of YALE quality, which is based 
on correct design, highest grade mate- 
rials, skilled workmanship and special 
automatic machine sry. 


There are more drop forg- 
ings used in the YALE than 
inany other motorcycle built. 


All four 1912 models—4 I1.P. to 7 I1.P. 
Twin—have 2%, in. Studded Tires, 
Kelipse Free Engine Clutch, Kecentric 

Yoke and Muffler Cut-Out. 
Write to-day for advance information about 
these real 1912 models, so that you can see, by 
comparison, the superiority of the YALE, 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 
| 1719 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
| 


Only 3 





















Starts with- 
out cranking 
Reverses while ip 
motion. 
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Stain Your Hair 


A BEAUTIFUL RICH BROWN 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I 
use Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but leaves it 
nice and fluffy, with a beautiful rich brown color.’’ 


SEND FOR A TRIAL PACKACE. 

It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs, Pot 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with your comb, 
it is fre 
Ha 


Doesn't rub off, 

from lead, sulphur, silver and ail metallic compounds, 
dor, no sediment, no grease, One bottle of Mrs, Potter's 
F t-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. Sefls for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class drugyists. We guarantee satisfaction. Send 
your name and address and enclose 2% cents (stamps or coin) and 
we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package. in plain, sealed 
th valuable booklet on hair. Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic 
101 Groton Bidy., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





wrapper 
Supply ¢ 








Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace, ooks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond— will 
cut glase—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
433N. Broadway, St. Lou's, Mo 







Jewelry Co., 
3N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 


Sign 
Pes ree And 


Mail This 


Coupon Toda 


Dept. 34 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago 






You Can Weigh Y/ 
Exactly what 

You Should 
Weigh 

You can be Strong— 


Vigorous— 
full of Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as good 


as any woman. 





You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’’ but 
what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America toarise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


Every one notices the change in 
ny c omplexion, it bas lost that yel- 
Jow color. 


“Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
j@aine d an ounce back, am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young 
' land strong, DO rheumatism, ot sliug- 

jgish liver, and I can éreathe ren 
It is surprising how easily 1 did 
I feel 15 years younger.” 
“Just think! I have not had a pill 
i ora cathartic since | began and 

} used to take One every bight.” 

! “My weight has increased ? > hasen — 
| T don't know what z 

more, and my ner es are 50 ‘aan | 
lsieep like a baby-’ 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my 
lasses and my catarrh is so much 
iter, Isn't that good?” 


“I feel as if I could look every 
Iran, woman and chiid in the face 
with tho feeling that I am grow- 
tng—spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. [ don't know bow 
to tell you or to thank you.’ 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every woman to vibrant health and 
happiness. Write me your faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every womanis welcome toit. Write forit. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like to telJ 
you about it, 


Susanna Cocroft 




































Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 


the regaining of woman’s health and figure thro 
Natural, Scientific means. 


- —— — ee ee 
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How a Chemist 
Ended Corns 


Some years ago a chemist discovered a B& B wax gently loosens the corn. In two 
way to loosen corns. days the whole corn comes out. 

He embodied the discovery in a drop of No sorenesss, no discomfort. You forget 
wax. And weinvented this you have a corn, until it has gone for good. 
Blue-jay plaster to apply Nothing else acts like this. 


that wax. Think how useless it is to pare a corn, just 
Since then this little plas- to ease it for awhile. 
ter has ended fifty million Think what folly it is to risk the infection 
corns. which comes from a slip of the blade. 
You apply it in a jiffy, This little plaster, while you work or sleep, 


and the pain of the corn’ takes out the corn completely. ‘Try it today 
ends at once. Then the’ and see. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around thetoe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


At Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
(145 































»We. Ship on Approval 


without @ cent ‘posit, prepay the freight and allow 
a 19 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. 17 ONLY 
costs one cent to learn our ennenre of prices and 
ruclous RY PR highest grade od 
FACTOR RICE Dee not ae ya “Bieyete ot 
a pair of tires from a 
FACTORY € PR you write for our new larve 
Catalog and learn our wonder/ul 5 es sition on the first 


“le bicycle going to 
IDER AGENTS © 7h ery ywhere are making big 
Ri money exhibiting sad elling 
m ourbicycles. We Sell « heaper th an any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake voor meee somnaes 
fepairs and sun “pr at he alfusuald pr .Fe* jot Wait; 
write today for our /ate 


| MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. oo iio CHICAGO 





ii. D. COMB CO., Dept U. 118 E. 28th St., New York 








ABLACH [MY FREE BOOK 


Tells how and “Why” you can secure 
powerful lungs, a broad chest, a strong / 
neck, an arm of steel and broad = / 
shoulders. It tells you why two kinds 
of strength must be developed before 
you Can be really healthy and strong, 
You must develop functional strength 
strength of heart, lungs and vital or- 
gans) as well as muscular strength. It 
tells of the most successful way to take 
physical exercise, 


hace Powber 


Winter, Women and Beauty 
Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE, It fresh- 
ens the skin, softening away the 
wrinkles and conferring a youth- 
ful daintiness of complexion. 
Used by beautiful and refined 
women the world over. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerons, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Send lic. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers. Dept. "40, 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
























| 







To cover cost of mailing send four cents, 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, 
“The strongest man in the world of his weight’’ 
1304 Titus Building 
156 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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There is One Safe and Speedy Way to 


Reduce Your Flesh 


That is by inducing perspiration 
wherever reduction is desired, 
Dr sare dangerous as is also ex- 
cessive massage and neither will 
produce the resultsso surely and 
speedily as 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
famous medicated 


Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





- 


These garments are made either 
to cover the entire body or any 
part. The results from their use 
are quick and they are absolutely 
safe, being endorsed by leading 
physicians. 
Used by Athletes, Jockeys, etc., 
the world over. 
Neck and Chin Bands, - = 
Chin only, - - 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete.. for the 
purp se of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In 
valuabie to those suffering from rheumatism. 

Write at once for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. F,45 West 34th St., New York 


San Franciseo Office: 166 Geary Street 





( 


Philadetphia Representative, MRS. KAMMERER, 1020 Walnut Street 


—_ al 















ent or putiton. Other systems 
is sure and permanent.”*— 
ture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 


No Hard Work. 
DR. oun” % 1 LSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
armles id Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
ww. One month's treatment $8.00. Mail, or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A RERMANENT [REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
positive and perniane —N. Y. 5 erate July 9, 189: 
is the reeo emi * +¥. World July ? 
i TRUST YOU TEN cave. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hale Switch Sent en ,Avoroval. t 
avy or 


traight pair. andl I 


nd for le 









vib Ohesit bes 




















v 2 neh oh st ctem Sine bu om hale ouiesh © match 
if nig bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sel and 
‘ nit FREE Extra shades @ little more 
i se Sc posta Free beauty book showing latest style of 
bale doen ing—also high grade switches, powpadours, wigs, 


fs, etc. Women wanted to sell my ha 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.a337 Quincey St., Chieazo 











Made in the Largest Plant P 

tn the World devoted to H.R with aecaat $ 
manufacturing  2-cyele Outfit ready to install 
marine gasoline engines. © 36nR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 396 U. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
— J 
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~The Drudgery of Sweepi 


is unknown to the 
woman using BIS- 
SELL’S “‘Cyco” 
BALL-BEAR- 
ING Sweeper, ¢ 
worldrenowned 
for its light running and 
thoroughness. In 
every country on the 
globe where carpets 
and rugs are used, 
the BISSELL 
Sweeper is sold 
and every- 
where recog- A 
nized as the 
best and most 
efficient car- 
pet sweeper made. 


BISSEL 


is the original genuine machine that has been thirty-four 
years on the market, and while imitated, has always main- 
tained the foremost position, constantly growing in favor 
until today i “ recognized throughout the world as the best. 
Swee y, silently and thoroughly; rais no dust, 
brightens and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will 
outlast fifty corn brooms. Prices $2.75 to $5.75. 

For sale by all first-class dealers. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 56 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (20) 








mS 







The 


Carpet 
Sweeper 














(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 











mxTen Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial toanyone inthe U.S. and prepay the Sreight. If 
pe are not satisfied with uy Lag yd ed using it ten 
lays, s it back and don' 
FACTORY PRICES 2,7 teree 
pairof tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
fof high grade bicycles reed sundries and learn our wa- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT ONLY COSTS :: cent to write a postal and 
Koa rything will be sent you 
GE by return mail. ll get much waluable in- 
a awe bg Do Not Miekes pa. it Now! 







TIRE 
parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at Aa// “suad price. 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. C-110 CHICAGG 


BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled ** w ifty Ways for Boys to 
P alter » Comp | edits 
azine, Exch issue 
is filled with 
ting stories and in- 
les, of intense interest 
Departmenta ¢ devoted 
to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athletics Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Goins. Colored covers and 
his fielder's gloveis made 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, "deep pocket, 
Gu aranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co. 909 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all newa- stands, 400 @ copy. 

























Mullins Boats Never Sink 


The Puncture-proof steel plates, the air-tight compart- 
2 ents—give absolute protection. 2 or 4 cycle engines— 
sttomobile control—silent, under water exhaust. We 
SO make steel row boats and cedar canoes. 
tite today for our handsome book—free postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
35 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio _|~ 
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ENGLISH HAIR GROWER 





American Rights Secured for New Drug 





CRYSTOLIS 





Grows Hair an Inch Long in 30 Days. 


Stops 


Falling Hair, Dandruff and Itching Scalp, 
Restores Gray and Faded Hair to 
Natural Color and Brilliancy 





CUT OFF FREE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Here’s good news for the man who vainly tries to 
plaster a few scanty locks over “that bald spot.” 


Good news for the woman whose hair is falling, 
whose locks are too scanty to properly pin up her 
false hair. 

Good news for both men and women who find a 


hand full of hair in their comb every morning. For 
men and women growing gray before their time. 

Good news for all with itching, burning, scalps, 
with dandruff, with any and all forms of hair and 
scalp trouble, 

The Creslo Laboratories, 400 C Street, Binghamton, 
N. Y., have secured the exclusive American rights for 
Crystolis, the famous English hair treatment. 

Crystolis is a household word in Kurope, 
is acclaimed “the most marvelous scientitic 
for promoting owth.’ It has sold medial 
at Paris and 

setter yet it 
from those who have 
its remarkable qualities. 

Crystolis has been tried out in America for over 


where it 
discovery 
hair won 
Brussels 

the words of 


been 


warmest 
fortunate 


has won praise 


enough to test 


a year now. Hundreds of men and women from 
every state unhesitatingly hail it as a true hair 
grower, 

Here is a statement of just a few of those who 
have tried—who have been = convineed—and who 


will swear to the virtues of this marvelous prepara- 
tion: 


Mr. Kelly of Memphis, bald for 50 years, says: 
“My head is now covered with hair nearly an inch 
long, friends simply astounded.” 

Mrs. Evans of Chicago writes: “Since using 
Crystolis can report new hair an inch long coming 
in thickly all over my head.” 


Mr. Macklain of St. Louis reports: “One treat 
ment made my hair two inches longer.” 

Mr. Morse of Boston declares: “I lost my hair 
eighteen years ago. Have used less than one treat 
ment. My head is now entirely covered with a 
thick growth of hair of natural color, No more 


itching, no more falling hair, no more dandruff.” 

Mr. Boyd of Chicago says: “My bald spot was as 
shiny as a peeled onion. It is now all covered with 
thick new hair. The grayness is also disappearing.” 


Mr. Mourer of Cleveland declares: “Crystolis is 


the only thing which actually grows hair.” 





Mrs. Morris of Philadelphia writes after only three 
weeks’ “LT can see new hair in plenty and it is 
now a half inch long.” 

Lewis Nuff 
ten days after be 


use: 


“New hair began 
‘ginning the treatment.” 


SUuys: 


to grow in 





Mrs. Jackson of New York writes: “My hair 
stopped falling the first week. No more itching 
scalp and hair coming in fast.” 


Mr. Arnott of Cleveland reports: “Itching scalp 
stopped the second day, dandruff gone, no more falling 
hair.” 


Mrs. Rose of Rock Island writes: “Was almost 
wild for five years with itching scalp. Two or three 
applications of Crystolis stopped this. Now I have 
a fine new growth of hair.” 

You may be acquainted with some of these people 
or some of your friend niy know them Write us 
und we can give you the full address so that you can 
prove every statement, 

Bur the best way to prove it without the risk of 

penny, just what Crystolis will do in your own 
individual case, is to cut out the free coupon below 


and mail it today. 

This invitation is open to bald headed people, wig 
wearers, to men and women with falling hair, pre- 
maturely gray hair, dry hair, brittle hair, stringy 
hair, greasy hair, matted hair, dandruff, itching scalp 
or any and all forms of scalp and hair trouble. 
Don’t lay this paper aside until you have mailed the 
Irree Coupon to the Creslo Laboratories, 400 C Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Write your name and address 
plainly. 





FREE COUPON 


The Creslo Laboratories, 400 C Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Prove to me without expense that Crystolis 

falling hair, grows new hair, banishes 

dandruff and itching sealps and restores gray and 

faded hair to natural color, Write your name and 

address plainly and 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER 


stops 














PS Set Oey 
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among the grapefruit and the palms and /N¥} 
the perpetual sunshine of beautiful bg 
North Tampa. x P 
The crop of shining dollars you can Mes 
harvest on one of these model fruit or i : 
truck farms will warm the cockles of your 
heart and swell your bank balance. Not merely 
an annual crop, mind you, but several crops a year. 

















The cost? Exactly 3% cents a day on each acre—less than 
a single carfare up in the shivering North! Why, an eighteen-year-old 
boy can finance the purchase of one of these 10-acre money-producers 
without half trying! 

Year after year you've envied your wealthier neighbors their winter 
trip to sunny Florida. Hlere’s your chance to go them one better—to make 
your money under smiling skies instead of just running down here to spend it. 




































, Your North Tampa Farm, North Tampa at a Glance: 


if selected without delay, will be one of the This one county alone, as shown by the 
very choicest in this whole celebrated U. S. Government reports, produces over 


district. You won't be “lost to civiliza- $680,000.00 worth of grapefruit in a year. 
ur m’’ either; = — ad railroad stations Fruit and vegetables thrive amazingly 
already on our North Tampa track, 3 7port- here: several big crops every year. 


ant ratlroads crossing tt, daily free mail de- 
livery, and the hustling metropolis of Tampa 
itself within easy walking distance, you’re 
practically getting @ suburban property at 
country acreage price S. 


The highest priced markets in the world 
lie at your very door, ready and waiting for 
your crops of fruit, truck and poultry. 
Demand exceeds supply. 

The nearness of the city of Tampa gives 

1 the advantages of the metropolis with the comfort of the country 

Merchandise in the local stores cheaper than in the North 
l'ransportation such as few modern tracts can show: 3 important railroads 
ross the property, 8 railroad stations adjoin it. 


Schools, churches, soil, water, climate—you must read our free book on 
Florida before you can grasp all these advantages, and appreciate 
what they mean to you. Ask for specimen letlers from those who have 
ought in this tract—they’re as full of inspiration 
as a Florida grapefruit is of juice. 

Your money back if you want it.. Take ample time 
for investigation, but make your reservation now. 


There’s a farm waiting for YOU in Florida 





THIS COUPON MEANS 




































TODAY (FOR YOU-CLIP IT 
_—_ 

but don’t keep it waiting too long. North Tampa is { 
rapidly filling with happy prosperous landowners a aa 5 MA = “his 

many new settlers from the North-—who are meet- 9 - . 
in ith such success, they're utterly at a loss to NORTH TAMPA LAND co. an 
know why you persist in shivering and slaving away COMMERCIAL NATL. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. . 
in the crowded, rent-paying North. end me, FREE, your most interesting 

Don't let your chance slip past you this time! Send cok @bout F q 
us TODAY (protected by our broad, straightforward LORIDA LAND 
Money-Back Guarantee) your remittance for SL per 
acre nh asmany acres as you think you want, or 
fill ind mail the attached money-bag coupon: it 
entitles you, as a reader of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
to one of the most accurate, interesting, up-to-the- 


minute books on Florida ever published, . ca ntnanae sane: eananane 


NORTH TAMPA LAND CoO. 


1128 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 


cath : . : —— =esse —— 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL 


NEEDED TO BUILD 


yw THIS HOME! 








little or no repairs 
ven 
din . ar Georgia 


selected with 
guitable and 
dnten 


President gate delive 
sident to find = y 


WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND suILDie MATERIAL! 
ed to the sale of Lumber, ‘, Plumbing, Heating A 
can make you an offer like the one We 





what we furnish, 


everything needed for the construction of this buildin except ot Pi mbing, Heating 
Tha — 4 It will be in accordance with our specifications, which are soc 





Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
Specifications; Full Detalis; Working 


Plans and Typewritten Material List 
OUR HOUSE DESIGN NO. 145 
Onr Design No. 145 is tively one of the very best, econom!- 
eal, ‘up-to-date, sonsible Pw pmene he | houses over offered, thes The 
hat must be studied care- 


nts about this neat house t. 
fall = oy Fy appreciate its value: Neat in 
Low cost of 1 


ce. Easy to 

anes. Easy to ntain  atter bull moaning 

t Ttlou that will tb — oo 
me: ro w net 

‘Ber Pod ot rooms 7h oe 

ge handsome stairway, Entire ingerior, lean ing floors, 


The material we furn: 
t care, excellent a ‘throw hout, entirely 
some localities almost too good for the the purpose 


aranteed Building Proposition insures ample 
titige to hig the jobe strictly according to ia 2 Sonenps 


and Masonry neoury ms 
ear that there will be no possible 


mai 
m Sdeal ty or  countey 


ine, of up-to date 
Lok San conateent 


and @ personal follow-up letter from our 
apnee ‘our promises to you have been 
re dea! is what we 


aor Write stor exact dete of 
misunderstan 





HOW WE OPERATE 


— at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manu- We 
Woe besides tright sawmills and lumber 
one Uenali’ when you fae Tn I material for the of Houses, 





Zomplete home shown } Snare, elsewhere, # wi 1 gost ¥y- from mailed ailed free to those w : iat p spon t m: 
to 60 per cent more than we ask for i our “‘direct to you” mediate neention 9 0 vise that you 
methods we eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can arn Yo of our FRE OF PLANS” It’s SL 
prove this to you, vable ae - 
WHAT OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF UR ARANTEE 
We have everything needed § in Building Material for a building This company | has a capital stock and surplus of over 
any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Biructs al Iron, 1,000,000.00, Absolute in every dewile 
Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing, i buy an’ any me material from us not as represented, we ¥ we will take 
stack jocludes Dr Goods, Clothing, 1 Furniture, Ru uss, Gre it back at our freight expense and return your money. We recog- 
~_ Machi: Hoses. ware, Wire Fencing — in ct an anything | fize the virtue of as satisfied customer, We will in every instance 
required to eae Everything f for the Home, the Office, Make housands of satisfied customers prove oP 
the Factory or the Field, besides eve thing to w iow or . eat. the f xefer 3 you oot oe a — us _u rte 
carpenter’s or contractor’s or our WRIT EUS '. 
We will’ prove our ability reg save you money. E US | to the publisher of this publication, Our responsibility is 
TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you — questioned. 7 


FREE BOOK OF PLANS 
a handpome, ag book, 


Cor 
the material complete for =r} - these 


se aSteaa ft Goat's 
is 
‘orrectly fill in the coupon below, Even 








to you is ‘that after re ceiving these 


$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints 


material, transportation charges prepaid. for the low cost of $2.00. This is only.a pa a guarantee of pood, faith,and the proposition 

lue prints, specifications and list of material, i 

material, we will credit your account in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these p 
to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 


We send you a set of plans for the house described above 
including the necessary specifications and complete list ot 


ou can place an or 


er with us for complete bill of 


lans, specifications, and list of 





High Grade Bathroom Outfits! 


The price of this 
Bathroom QOutiit 


P i umbin g ma- 
terial directto you 
at Bargain prices. 

BS We haveeverything needed 
in Plumbing Material. Our 
prices mean a saving to 
alk 4 30 to 60 per cent. 
an illustration of a 

weare selng at Sons 50, Your plumber 
or this same outfit. Itis 







bathroom outfit 

would ask - about $60. 
only one any ot 

offering at prices tanging from $25.00 


Write for Our free Piumting Material 


others complete yy that we are 
to $50.00.” 


Hot Air Furnaces ! 


Don’t let the con- 
qner’ or your ho 
air furnace unt 
you get our figures, 
We will cut your local deal- 
er’s price in half. We can 
furnish you a complete equip- 
ment, including DApes, 
recisters, furnace; 
everything required at a price 
not much more than what an 
ordinary heating stove would 
cost you. Com; vty ot = 
heating plants 

Cot our heating catalog at once. 
Tells you all about Write . Sg 





cols, We make you plans, Every heating 
pos sell is backed by our guarantee 





piste plans and instruc: 


out th the. e local ‘dealer's pron and cut 


Sumea's and worker pe every of 
ge coun 


guesantes to save A money. We son 
ua, you 








how] Tell 
pow! large. Tell us your n 





Why not investigate this. 


charge. All material fully guaranteed. 














Water Supply Outfits! PA oye from $40. 


They are strictly new, first-class and complete in every detail. Boe though 
you live in the country, you can enjoy every city comfort at little is fee of 
We are ready to fu 


114 Horsc Power Gasoline Engines at $24.75 


Pipe, Valves on Fittings at 40 to 50 per cent saving. 
| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., ™ify:Futh*"¢ CHICAGO. 





Hot Water Heating Plants! 


mtee to sa 
you! ousoto ¥ 75 per cent tom 
feat ern hot water 


eating yh or your 
make you come 
instructions 


neo 788 outevery way we 2 eee 

e loan you tools, Every 

Siant backed by our guarantee 

—. ve furnish the material; 
plant installed. 


ome. 


in- 


Fite: ‘todas sox our 
pecial Viteatine Catalog. Tells ail 
tt our heating proposition. furnish 

Heating Apparatus for any building, no matter 














Air Pressure Water ply Systems 
00 te $200.00. 


rnish you with all facts 
We also have a complete stock of 





SEND US THIS COUPON 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 979 
I saw thisad in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 





] am interested in... 





scce= 


20 
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Send a postal or write 


a letter today, giving just your 


name and 


address, so we 


can send you by return mail, postpaid, 
thie new, big, splendid catalogue of 5,000 


money saving bargains. 


This new book 


gives complete descriptions, illustrations 


and prices, and explains our easy payment plan, with 
30days’ Free Examination Guarantee. Write today. 


(POSTPAID) 


Save 152 to 502 


—— 


On House Furnishings 


This is the largest, oldest and best known home furnishing concern in the world—57 years 
of success—22 Great Stores—1, 000,000 regularcustomers. Could greater proof of honest, fair and square 


Easiest,F airest,Credit 
Plan Ever - Offered 


No interest—no extra cha’ —no red tape 
—nothing but a square, honest plan of 
allowing you rock- bottom, cash prices, with 
privilege of arranging payments to suit your 
ndividual convenience. Our multi-miilion 
dollar resources, buying power and trusting 
power enable us to offer you terms no ordi- 
nary concern could even dare to think of. 
Le arp about Lh ae, square, honest meth- 


Here | Are Six 


dealing be desired? Our customers are 
friends. We've proved ourselves to 
1,000,000—can prove ourselves to you, 
Through our tremendous buyiag power— 
taking entire factory outputs—at low prices 
and discounts—we can save you money on 
the best quality in the world. Send for our 
big, new 5,000 Bargain Catalogue today. It 
gives you facts and figures with a guarantee 
of 156 to 50% saving on any article of furni- 
ture or house pw ae Don't neglect— 
write postal card today, 


30 Days’ Free Exami- 
nation Guarantee 


Honesty has built our tremenduous business* 
Every customer must be satisfied—and more 
than satisfied. You can get absolutely any- 
thing you want from our immense stock on 
30 days, free examination in your own home 
—your money back in full to the last penny 
without a word or question if og gre noe 
positively and thoroughly please 

he ju \dge—our guarantee is raeeily binding 
and absolut+ 





B4517 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Madam: Stop kitchen drudgery 
' way. This Kitchen Cabinet Sakon kitchen C4 
id can be yours on e lest credit 
. Made of hardwood, oak finis! 
high, 42 inches lo 26 inches wide, 
my “——— and Ib capacity flour 


Terms, 50c Cash—50c Month 


asure ani 


Table 
extension ne, 


i aay and is 


9.15 & 


No. 84018 Dinin nals 
Solid Oak, Claw Foot, Dinin: 

Has 42-1: rch rT , ind top 

base, «xtends to 6 feet b ¥ eas; 

fitte A wi th =: extra leaves tomate 
Worth fully 50 per cent more than our pri 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—T75c Monthly 


HARTMA 


Estsblished 1655—57 Years of Success 


Genuine Coin 
Gold 100-Pc. 

Dinner Set 
A most magnificent 100-plece Setof Dishes, made of 


iant lustre and richly decorated with coin gold. 


Re oqumer Catalogue Bargains 


nest 


fn white under-glazed porcelain china, polls ished to @ _ 
real 


mmpire cosign is entirely new and fascinating So’ 
Pr 


retail store rcent more than we as: 


“Terms, $1.00 Cash—75¢ Monihy ii 


No. B036 “Chesterfield” 9x12-ft. 
SEAMLESS BRUSSELS RUG 


A most magnificent, no-se: 
and rec 


. Oriental design, richly col- 
ored. rei aap Tapestes Tax Brassels Rug ohm em pha” all- wool Sae~ 
ho 





ing uasene b: 
per us use them* 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—$1.00 Monthly 


” FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


“better value than ever before offered 


ate you on 30 days trial with money-back $12.75 


An the polate which on 
ed In this 7, “ 
k. large Comfortable pas 


“Mon 
of Mghly 1 finished 
oak and is uniquely cnaved 


Terms, 50¢ Cash 80s Monthiy 


Springs and Mattress 
Just as shown in Hlustratl . in glossed gold 
bronze or we color e y uth contin- 
uous posts 1-16 ii ch in ffs ‘Mattress 
has veal, felt top, durable ticking, "best woven 
wire ope ings with spiral Caprings ony 


ports Terms, $1.00 Cash—T5¢ Monthly 


Largest, oldest and best 
known home furnishing 


3942 WENTWORTH AVE., CHICAGO = concern in the world. 


22 Great Stores— 1,000,000 Customers 
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PATRICIA CAME RUNNING IN TO HER MOTHER ‘AND CRIED, 





3Yu3H 


ii 


WILL COME REGULARLY.” 


IT 


THEN 





FASHION NUMBER 


Is a large double number out on 
March 5th, and should be avoided 
by all modish persons. Shows 
you how to spend your money. 


OTHER SPECIALS COMING 
March 14. Spendthrift’s Number 
March 21. Pacific Coast Number En- 


Z closed 
March 28. Coward’s Number / find One 
“ Dollar 
(Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
- . , $1.26). Send 
Recipe for Happiness “ Lire for three 
. . . months to 
Use a pair of ordinary scissors, a 
fountain pen (a plain one will do) 
and a dollar bill. Cut out the 
coupon, write your name and 
address on it, and address an 
envelope to LIFE. Insert 
the dollar, borrow a postage 
stamp from a trusted 
friend, and mail in the 
nearest post office box. 
In one week you ’ enero 
will feel like a new , 
man or woman— 
as the case may 
be. 
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“" Open only to new subscribers ; no subscrip- 
tion renewed at this rate. This offeris net. 


Z LIFE, 16 West 31 Street, New York. 
ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 
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The Open Doors 


the Bell 
Highway 


ee. 
The Bell system opens more - 
than six million telephone doors, 

so that each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this 
highway, to carry speech from door to door 
throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than 


twenty million people—all telephone neighbors— 
by means of universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


” 
ach month 
ae ee 
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. 4G 196) ~ GUARANTEED z\ 
[“Srndand PUM 
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N addition to the economy, beauty of design and assurance 
of long service, the refining influence of a “Standard” bath- 
room equipment must be taken into consideration. 


The cultivation of clean and sanitary instincts in children is of 
itself ample reason why you should insist on “Standard” equip- 
ment for your bathroom. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the “Standard” quality at less expense. All 
Home and for School, Office Buildings, “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last 
Public Institutions, ete., are identified by a lifetime. And no fixture is genuine 
the Green and Gold Label, with the ex- — yxless it bears the guarantee label, In 
ception of one brand of baths bearing the order to avoid the substitution of inferior 
Red and Black Label, ne hich, while of the fixtures specify “Standard” goods in 
first quality of manufacture, have a ‘Sout 

slightly thinner enameling, and thus meet “"''"8 (not verbally) and make sure 





the requirements of those who demand that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. —_Dept.O PITTSBURGH, PA, 
New York 35 W. 3lst Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London... 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne & St. Je seph Sts. Houston, Tex. , Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can.......215 ¢ oristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St. .E. Boston ree shn Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.. Soute rn Bidg. 
Pittsburgh... ° 106 Sixth Street Louisville... '319- 23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 31 1-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis.. 100° N. Fourth Street Cleveland. £48 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex...Frontand Jones Sts, 
Hamilton, Can... ..20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
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OTH men and women enjoy 
the delights of the dependable and 
meritorious toilet specialties which have 
Ingram’s Milkweed };,nde the House of /ngram’s Zodenta 

Cream ‘ 
jatnere is beauty in every Inoram celebrated ‘ 


during two generations. 





We commend to your Ss" 





; ‘ : : —_ 
ind $1. Sample free attention the articles men- Jngram’s Eliteine 
Ingram’s Velveola ,. ‘ es chapped 
Br stitweel Ccamfaee tioned here and promise Si easing 
aanliie 1 ky fates without leaving 
vreasy or sticky feeling. Ap- 
plied after shaving, prevent 
irritation and ann ance from 


ik- if you use any or all Of— siavine or other causes. 25c. 





isitely scent- YOU genuine satisfaction 





High-grade Toilet Specialties 


Ingram’s Shaving lWesides the Ingram Specialties Jngram’s Milkweed 


Stick here illustrated and mentioned, Cream Complexion 
we recommend Ingran’s) Com Soap 
. plexion Tablets, 2c: Jugram’s Keeps or . .- o 
Rouge, We: Jagram’s Taleum Pow free eutralize ! 
der, 2e: and our latest delightful t f r k ° 
creation / ' s Lavender Ice 
like ordinary smelling ! ; 


salts but better. Cre 

lv the Publico—As we have always had reason to have every confidence in 
the continued good will of people who have once tried Ingram Products, we 
have no hesitation in referring you to any Druggist who is prepared to supply 
you with our Toilet Specialties. Leading Druggists carry the full Ingram Line, 
but ifyou have any difficulty in obtaining what you ask for, write us for free 
SaiMples, or we will supply you direct, 


Druggists Know And Will Tell You So 
—Or Write Direct To Us For Samples 














, nmend the absolute dependability of the Drugwists of America. Most leading 
D ts carry the full line of Inwram’s ilet Specialties or can promptly wet what vou 
if have an fieu getting any Ingram Product anywhere please 
tus the favor of allowir vous to send you samples free nd letu that 
plied with xeaet what id r 
—e_ = - -_ 





FPREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Manufacturing Pharmacists and Perfumers 
Windsor, Ontario 63 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S, A. 
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In the Bath Room 








O cleaning or polishing prepara- 
tion compares with Bon Ami for 
use in the bath room. 

It is the one thing you can depend 
upon not to scratch or wear away the 
surface upon which it is used. It always 
leaves a brilliant, clean polish. 

On Porcelain, use Bon Ami and see | 
how much whiter and cleaner it can be | 
made to look. 

Use Bon Ami on the Jaréble and 
Tiles and notice how fast and easy the | 
work is and how very satisfactory. 


Use it on the Nickel and Metal Fix- 


tures. It leaves a bright polish and one 


that lasts. 


For lVhite Woodwork it is equally 
good. It takes off the dirt, o/ the paint. 


For use on the Afirror it is ideal. 


| Nothing else gives 


such a glistening 
sheen to glass. 
Bon Ami never 
injures the surface 
or roughens the 


hands. 


Twenty-one years on the market—‘‘ Hasn't scratched yet’? 


THE BON AMI CO NEW YORK 








Send him away happy with a good breakfast of 


Swift's Premium Ham or Bacon 


Nourishment, flavor and quality 
Dealers supplied by 
Swift & Company, U. S. A, 
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THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


V-K. Kelley 





